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INTRODUCTION 


EDGAR T. THOMPSON 


To THosE who reflect on the general course of events it is 
always likely to seem as if we had reached a critical period in 
our history. This is especially true of the present period. 
When we reflect on the events and trends of the last score of 
years, it is easy to understand why competent students have 
so often said that at no time in its history has the South 
approached a period more critical than the period into which 
it, along with the rest of the world, appears to be moving. 
We seem to have reached, or to be approaching, a dividing 
line in the history of this section and of the nation. 

We used to think of the South somewhat as we have 
thought of the Orient, as an area that was culturally passive, 
where the States were not really States but neighborhoods, 
and where life was predominantly rural and personal. We 
thought of it as the region of the United States which had 
retained a stronger sense of tradition than the more restless, 
industrialized parts of the country. Life in the South seemed 
to dispose people to cultivate a certain spirit of acceptance, 
and to assume that what had always been would always be. 

The South was predominantly agricultural, and the large 
plantation estate defined status and success and a way of life 
for the Southern farmer. It was a land of “open resources” 
where living was relatively easy, so easy, in fact, that planters 
and employers were led to compete with each other for labor- 
ers and to adopt various methods of compulsion to hold on the 
job the laborers they got. 

But now the situation seems reversed, or in process of 
reversal. Manufacturing industry has grown up in the South, 
or has moved in from the North, and the chances are that 
there is more to come. With industrialization has come 
urbanization. Not only whites but Negroes also are mov- 
ing away from the areas where they originally were planted. 


[v] 
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Changes in world market conditions have resulted in the 
piling up of huge surpluses of cotton and sugar, and poten- 
tially, at least, of tobacco. More or less suddenly the South 
has become, like the rest of the nation, an area of “closed 
resources” with an army of surplus laborers unable to find 
work and requiring government assistance and relief. 

The administration of crop control and relief measures 
has disclosed and impressed upon us the highly significant 
fact that generally throughout the South we are not dealing 
with a situation born of the last few years only. As Walter 
Wilbur has pointed out,’ the conditions which now alarm us 
have been here all the time, but in the agrarian and feudal 
order of the South they have been regarded as part of the 
order of nature and not as “social problems.” They were 
not social problems because there was only at best a some- 
what nebulous conception of “social welfare.” But incident 
to the administration of relief, the unemployed and destitute 
emerged from an impersonal category and became individ- 
ualized and human supplicants. Their appearance in large 
numbers has at last forced the people of the South to define 
the situation in terms of “social problems,” and to recognize 
that the conditions revealed are not entirely the result of 
recent catastrophe, but of forces operating over a long period 
of time. 

The South, in short, is becoming acutely aware of its 
problems and of its limitations. Under the circumstances the 
region is forced to consider its future, and any consideration 
of the future raises the question of regional and national 
planning. In that planning not only new problems, or prob- 
lems recently become apparent, but also the problems of 
which we have long been aware will have to be reconsidered 
and re-examined. The most important of these, everyone 
will agree, is the race, or so-called “Negro,” problem. It 
has been with us, it seems, always, and it will be with us for 
a long time to come. A good case might be made for the 


* Walter Wilbur, “Special Problems of the South,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, CLXXVI, 49-56 (Nov., 1934). 
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claim that the problem of racial adjustment, involving, as it 
does, not only social but economic, political, and legal diffi- 
culties, is the knottiest of the region. The solution of the 
problems of which we have more or less recently become 
aware is vastly complicated by the fact that they are inex- 
tricably bound up with the race problem. 

The race problem, in turn, has undergone considerable 
change in recent years. For one thing, it is no longer a sec- 
tional or regional problem, not even in the thinking of the 
average man. It now is a national and a world problem. 
Racialism is one of the more recent of many ways of estab- 
lishing affinity and of promoting separatism that have served 
the purposes of ethnocentrism in the history of mankind. 
Today, especially in Europe, it is merging with nationalism, 
or supplanting it, and the world seems to be reorganizing to 
some extent along racial lines. The future situation in the 
South and in the United States is bound to be affected by 
this fact. 

It is inevitable that any movement which seeks to reor- 
ganize and stabilize the world on the basis of race should 
encounter opposition and resistance in an institution having 
the sort of religious traditions and high purposes that domi- 
nate Duke University. The University is this year celebrat- 
ing the hundredth anniversary of the founding of the insti- 
tution from which it has grown. It long has had a special 
tradition and policy of liberalism with respect to the relations 
between the races in the South, originating, perhaps, with 
its Methodist and Quaker founders. Members of its ad- 
ministration, faculty, and alumni have been prominently as- 
sociated with work and with measures designed to advance 
the cause of interracial co-operation. The University is co- 
operating with the University of North Carolina, the De- 
partment of Public Instruction of the State of North Caro- 
lina, and the General Education Board to support and main- 
tain the work of the Division of Co-operation in Education 
and Race Relations. The director of this organization, Mr. 
N. C. Newbold, is an alumnus of Duke University. Men- 
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tion may also be made of the fact that the University has 
developed in its libraries one of the largest collections in 
the United States of material bearing on race relations in 
the South and in other parts of the world. This collection 
is beginning to attract the attention of students engaged in 
research in other parts of the nation. 

As a national university in the South, it is to be expected 
that the immediate interest of Duke University in problems 
of race would center upon the region in which it is located 
and in which it has its roots. But there is a clear recognition 
of the fact that if any very profound knowledge of the racia} 
situation in the South is to be acquired, it is necessary tc 
adopt the widest comparative point of view and to be con- 
cerned with racial matters and problems wherever they may 
arise and develop. There is a conviction, too, that religious 
interests and purposes do not run counter to the purposes 
and interests of science, whether physical or social, and that 
race relations and race problems, like the relations and the 
problems of society generally, are legitimate subjects of sci- 
entific study. 

This volume originated in a proposal made by the mem- 
bers of the Department of Sociology and Mr. N. C. Newbold 
to the Symposia Committee appointed to plan certain parts 
of the Duke University Centennial program. The Commit- 
tee recommended that a symposium volume on race rela- 
tions be published as a part of that program. 

Broadly defined the term “race relations” includes all 
the relations—biological, economic, political, and cultural— 
which are incidental to the coming together in a common 
territory of peoples of varied racial stocks and different cul- 
tures. Biologists and physical anthropologists have attempted 
to give the term “race” a precise biological connotation, but 
their definitions do not always conform to the way people 
actually deal with one another in society. In the social sense 
a racial group is one whose members are treated as such, be- 
lieve themselves to be such, and behave as such. The race 
and the relations seem to be born together. The character 
of the relations, and hence the character of the race, is not 
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predetermined by the traits of biological inheritance of the 
peoples concerned, but results from the special circumstances 
of historical accident and geographical limitation in the sit- 
uation in which contacts are established and maintained. It 
follows from this that whatever character the relations have, 
they are always changing in response to changes in the situa- 
tion in which they operate and to which they are an adjust- 
ment. And as race relations change, the races literally 
change also. 

The following chapters represent the result of an effort 
to organize a discussion of race relations with special refer- 
ence to the South in such a way as to throw emphasis upon 
the relations rather than upon a particular race. This is not, 
it is hoped, another book on the Negro any more than it is 
a book on whites. Undoubtedly, there is a great deal more 
to be learned about the Negro, but, relatively, he has been 
overstudied. As we come to take the relations between the 
two races more seriously, we must inevitably pay more at- 
tention to their effects upon the white man. The Negro in 
the Southern woodpile has become a different Negro, but he 
also has changed the character of the whole woodpile. This 
point of view makes appropriate a preliminary discussion of 
the nature of race relations to be followed by other discus- 
sions, in what seems to be a logical order, on various subjects 
illustrating the range of the relationships. The specific sub- 
jects chosen for discussion have been selected because of what 
appears to be an inner connection of each with every other, 
all of them together constituting what might be called a 
“race relations complex.” 

“The Nature of Race Relations” is discussed in the first 
chapter by Dr. Robert E. Park, of the University of Chi- 
cago. The affirmation of a relation implies the existence of 
terms or things so related. There can be no actualized rela- 
tions without having existent things, but this does not mean 
that the things are there before the relations; the things may 
depend upon the relations. “Race relations,” Dr. Park says, 
“are not so much the relations that exist between individuals 
of different races as between individuals conscious of these 
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differences. . . . One speaks of race relations when there is 
a race problem.” Using the term in a somewhat wider sense, 
however, Dr. Park proceeds to outline what might be de- 
scribed as a natural history of race relations. Within the 
comprehensive scope of such an outline it is possible to get 
a better perspective on a single and immediate situation like 
that of the South. 

The chapter entitled “Competition and the Racial Di- 
vision of Labor” is contributed by Dr. Edward B. Reuter, 
of the University of Iowa. Relations of competition between 
groups identified as racial tend to work themselves out in 
divisions of labor along racial lines, into what is known in 
the South as white man’s work and Negro’s work. Conflict 
may occur incident to occupational changes, but, once estab- 
lished, racial divisions of labor provide a basis for racial co- 
operation and accommodation. Years ago Ray Stannard Baker 
in Following the Color Line developed the thesis that “the 
color line” in the South is a function of interracial competi- 
tion, that it is a “shifting, evolving thing, rather than the 
stable and absolute distinction it has been commonly sup- 
posed to be. His thought was that the color line shifts with 
changes in the competitive situation.”” Dr. Reuter concludes 
that the present caste system actually favors the Negro as 
against the poor white, that struggle for existence is tending 
“to make of the Negroes a sort of intermediate caste between 
the levels of the white population.” Because Dr. Reuter’s 
chapter constitutes an introduction to competition in general, 
as well as to occupational competition in particular, it has 
been placed first in the series of three chapters dealing with 
three phases of interracial competition. 

In his chapter, “The Trend of the Racial Balance of 
Births and Deaths,” Professor S. J. Holmes, of the Uni- 
versity of California, deals with the interracial struggle for 
existence on the biological level. No amount of peace and 
good will between racial groups occupying the same terri- 
tory, he says, can “completely eliminate the fundamental 


* Floyd N. House, “Viewpoints and Methods in the Study of Race Rela- 
tions,” American Journal of Sociology, XL, 449 (Jan., 1935). 
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biological rivalry existing between them.” After a survey 
of the factors involved in this biological rivalry between 
Negroes and whites in the United States, Professor Holmes 
concludes that “the fate of the Negroes will be decided on 
the farms and in the small villages of the Southern states. 
The future development of agriculture in the South will 
have much to do in deciding this issue.” 

The discussion at this point and with this point is taken 
up by Dr. Rupert B. Vance, of the University of North 
Carolina, in the chapter entitled “Racial Competition for the 
Land.” Dr. Vance makes statements which suggest that 
where people of different race and culture come together 
there always follows a struggle for the land. Struggle for 
the land is just another side of the biological struggle for 
existence. The struggle, however, is not always a conscious 
one. In the South, as Dr. Vance points out, it has gone on 
beneath the level of public consciousness except, to some ex- 
tent, during the Reconstruction period and for a short while 
in North Carolina about 1914 when the Negroes were mak- 
ing especially rapid progress in acquiring land. 

That land ownership and occupancy in the South has not 
yet become an important issue in racial politics is owing in 
no small degree to the fact that competition for land is and 
has been largely on an individual basis. In the relations 
between whites and blacks in Africa, on the other hand, in 
those areas where Europeans and natives are geographically 
as well as economically and socially separate, there is perhaps 
no problem of which the people are more conscious than that 
of the distribution of the land. A good deal of legislation 
has been enacted bearing upon this problem with rural segre- 
gation in many parts of Africa becoming an established 
principle of racial accommodation. It might be pointed out 
that in Africa, land, in so far as it is a part of the race or 
native problem, also is a cultural problem. It is a problem 
involving a clash between opposing systems and practices 
pertaining to the land. But in the South, where the two 
races compete within a more or less uniform culture system, 
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the land problem is a social problem, chiefly the problem of 
farm tenancy. 

It has not been so long since the problem of farm tenancy 
was regarded almost entirely as a Negro problem. But al- 
though most of the Negroes in Southern agriculture are 
tenants and sharecroppers, most of the tenants and share- 
croppers in the South are now white. The plantation sys- 
tem is responsible for the form which the land problem has 
assumed in this region. On the plantation white tenants and 
Negro tenants recognize the authority of the same landlord 
and planter, frequently engage in joint tasks, and meet each 
other on Saturday afternoons at the commissary to get the 
next week’s rations. Houses occupied one year by Negro 
tenants may be occupied the next by white tenants. Mem- 
bers of the two races are thus in constant and continuous 
interaction, co-operation, and competition with reference to 
the occupation and utilization of the land. 

If land has not yet become a matter of conscious racial 
conflict in the South, there are plenty of other matters which 
have. In his chapter on “Patterns of Racial Conflict,” how- 
ever, Dr. Guy B. Johnson, of the University of North Caro- 
lina, deals with the specific issues of conflict only incidentally. 
He is principally concerned with the patterns which inter- 
racial conflict in the South has assumed. Dr. Johnson does 
not see any immediate prospect for the cessation of racial 
conflict, but indicates that it may take new forms. 

Dr. Lewis C. Copeland, Rosenwald fellow at Duke Uni- 
versity, is concerned in his chapter on “The Negro as a Con- 
trast Conception” with the idea of race at work in the South- 
ern situation. He is dealing “with the functioning of the 
traditional concept of the Negro people in social relations.” 
Out of conflict has been generated a body of beliefs which 
individual members of the two races hold with reference to 
each other. Dr. Copeland is careful to point out that he 
is not in this chapter concerned with the scientific “truth” 
or ethical validity of these beliefs, but solely with the fact 
that they exist or have existed and that they function in 
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certain ways and to certain ends. They are not, he adds, 
by any means accepted universally in the South. 

The chapter on “The Plantation” discusses the institu- 
tion in and through which the two major races of the South 
accommodated themselves to each other historically and de- 
veloped a fund of common experience. One of the functions 
of the plantation, as of the state and political institutions 
generally, has been to provide a pattern of life which would 
permit people of different race and culture to live and work 
together. 

Dr. Lloyd W. Warner, of the University of Chicago, 
and Dr. Allison Davis, of Dillard University, jointly con- 
tribute the chapter entitled “A Comparative Study of Ameri- 
can Caste.” Here caste is defined and analyzed, and the 
present interracial situation in the South is discussed as a 
caste situation. 

Warner and Davis point out that one of the marks of 
a caste order is the prohibition of intercaste marriage by 
public opinion and usually by law. In some interracial situa- 
tions, such as that of Hawaii, where there are no social pro- 
hibitions against intermarriage, race mixture commonly oc- 
curs by means of marriage and within the law. But even in 
caste situations, such as those of India and the South, race 
mixture follows racial contact, and miscegenation takes place 
even when intermarriage is forbidden. The importance of 
race mixture and of mixed bloods in the study of race rela- 
tions is indicated by Dr. Everett V. Stonequist, of Skidmore 
College, in his chapter on “Race Mixture and the Mulatto.” 
“The form, the extent, and the rate of mixture, like the 
status and the role of the racial hybrids, are,” he says, “in- 
dexes of the kind of problem or lack of problem which exists, 
and they are also evidence of the direction in which race rela- 
tions are moving.” 

In the final chapter on “Race Relations and Social 
Change” Dr. Charles S. Johnson, of Fisk University, links 
change in race relations, past and future, with change in the 
economic organization of society. Professor Johnson pre- 
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dicts a shift from a caste to a class structure with class con- 
flict supplanting race conflict. 

The Bibliography, prepared by the editor with sugges- 
tions from the contributors, may be of service to those inter- 
ested in further study of these subjects. 

The editor is indebted to several of his colleagues, espe- 
cially to Dr. Howard E. Jensen and Dr. Henry Leonard, for 
co-operation and helpful suggestions. For assistance in pre- 
paring this volume for the press he is under obligations to 
Mr. David K. Jackson, Mrs. Kenneth W. Clark, Mr. Frank 
Miles, Miss Elizabeth Lewis, and to his wife, Alma Macy 
Thompson. . 

Acknowledgment also is made to the following pub- 
lishers, organizations, and individuals for permission to quote 
from material: D. Appleton-Century Co.; The Bobbs Mer- 
rill Co.; Mrs. Roark Bradford; Brandt and Brandt; Uni- 
versity of California Press; Jonathan Cape, Limited; 
University of Chicago Press; Columbia University Press; 
Commission on Interracial Co-operation; Doubleday, Doran 
and Co., Inc.; Victor Gollancz, Limited; Ginn and Co.; 
Harper and Brothers; Harcourt, Brace and Co.; D. C. 
Heath and Co.; Mr. C. E. Hedrick; Henry Holt and Co.; 
Houghton-Mifflin Co.; The Johns Hopkins Press; Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc.; Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Lim- 
ited; Little, Brown and Co.; A. C. McClurg and Co.; The 
Macmillan Co.; Mr. T. S. Matthews; Nation; New Re- 
public; University of North Carolina Press; Opportunity: 
Journal of Negro Life; Mr. H. I. Priestley; George Rout- 
ledge and Sons, Limited; Charles Scribner’s Sons; Survey 
Associates, Inc.; United States Department of Agriculture; 
The Viking Press, Inc.; Works Progress Administration; 
Yale University Press. 
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I 
THE NATURE OF RACE RELATIONS 


ROBERT E. PARK 


I 


RacE RELATIONS, as that term is defined in use and wont 
in the United States, are the relations existing between peo- 
ples distinguished by marks of racial descent, particularly 
when these racial differences enter into the consciousness of 
the individuals and groups so distinguished, and by so doing 
determine in each case the individual’s conception of himself 
as well as his status in the community. Thus anything that 
intensifies race consciousness; anything, particularly if it is 
a permanent physical trait, that increases an individual’s 
visibility and by so doing makes more obvious his identity 
with a particular ethnic unit or genetic group, tends to 
create and maintain the conditions under which race rela- 
tions, as here defined, may be said to exist. Race conscious- 
ness, therefore, is to be regarded as a phenomenon, like class 
or caste consciousness, that enforces social distances., Race 
relations, in this sense, are not so much the relations that 
exist between individuals of different races as between in- 
dividuals conscious of these differences. 

Thus one may say, without doing injustice to the sense 
in which the term is ordinarily used, that there are, to be 
sure, races in Brazil—there are, for example, Europeans 
and Africans—but not race relations because there is in that 
country no race consciousness, or almost none. One speaks 
of race relations when there is a race problem, and there is 
no race problem in Brazil, or if there is, it is very little if 
at all concerned with the peoples of African and European 
origin.” 

* See unpublished MS by Donald Pierson, The Black Man in Brazil. 
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On the other hand, when one speaks of race relations 
and the race problem in South Africa one does not think 
of the African and the European. The African does, to be 
sure, constitute a problem, but in South Africa, it is described 
as the “native problem.” South Africa has, also, the prob- 
lem of the Cape Coloured, a hybrid people of mixed Hot- 
tentot and European origin. The native, as the term is 
there used, is a Bantu, and of a quite different racial origin 
than the “native.” South Africa has, likewise, the problem 
of the East Indian. Hindus were first imported into Natal 
about 1860 in the interest of the sugar industry in that prov- 
ince. However, when one speaks or writes in common par- 
lance of the race problem in South Africa, it is to the rela- 
tions existing between the English and the native Dutch or 
Africanders that this expression refers. 

In this context and in this sense the expression race rela- 
tions seems to describe merely the sentiments and attitudes 
which racial contacts invariably provoke and for which there 
is, apparently, no more substantial basis than an existing 
state of the public mind. For the purpose of this chapter, 
however, the term has been employed in a somewhat wider 
universe of discourse, in which it includes all the relations 
that ordinarily exist between members of different ethnic 
and genetic groups which are capable of provoking race con- 
flict and race consciousness or of determining the relative 
status of the racial groups of which a community is composed. 

Race relations, in this more inclusive sense, might com- 
prise, therefore, all those situations in which some relatively 
stable equilibrium between competing races has been achieved 
and in which the resulting social order has become fixed in 
custom and tradition. 

Under such circumstances the intensity of the race con- 
sciousness which a struggle for status inevitably arouses, 
where it did not altogether disappear, would be greatly 
diminished. The biracial organizations of certain social insti- 
tutions that have come into existence in Southern states since 
emancipation exhibit the form which such racial accommoda- 
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tions sometimes take. Some of these, as in the case of the 
churches and the labor organizations, seem to have grown up 
quite spontaneously and have been accepted by both races as 
offering a satisfactory modus vivendi. In other instances, as 
in the case of the public school, the segregation which such 
dual or biracial organizations necessitate, in spite of certain 
advantages they offer, has been bitterly opposed even when 
they have later been reluctantly accepted by the colored 
people. They were opposed (1) because of the discrimina- 
tion they inevitably involve and (2) because the separation 
of the races in the schools as elsewhere has seemed to imply 
the acceptance of an inferior civic and social status. 

All this suggests that the term race relations, as here 
conceived, includes relations which are not now conscious 
or personal, though they have been; relations which are 
fixed in and enforced by the custom, convention, and the 
routine of an expected social order of which there may be 
at the moment no very lively consciousness. 

Historically, the races of mankind at different times and 
places have lived together in a wide variety of ways. They 
have lived over long periods of time in a relationship not 
unlike that existing between the plant and animal species 
occupying the same territory, that is to say, a relationship 
of biotic interdependence, without interbreeding. Under 
these conditions the different races, like the different species, 
have been able to maintain their integrity as distinct races 
while living in a form of association that might be described 
as symbiotic rather than social. Examples of this sort of 
symbiosis among human creatures are the gypsies of Western 
Europe or the Wild Tribes of India, particularly the so- 
called “Criminal Tribes.” 

On the other hand, other racial stocks, notably those that 
have fused to create the existing peoples of Europe, have 
lived together in an intimacy so complete that the original 
racial differences that once distinguished them have almost 
wholly disappeared, or at best can now only be clearly de- 
termined by the formal investigations of anthropologists. 
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This is the case, for example, of the Germanic and Slavic 
tribes which, politically united by the conquests of the Mark- 
graf of Brandenburg and the Teutonic Knights, in the thir- 
teenth century, eventually fused to produce the Prussian 
people.” 

Evidence of this modern instance of racial amalgamation 
are the occasional “racial islands,” particularly in East Prus- 
sia, where, because the process of fusion has not been com- 
pleted, some remnants of the Slavic peoples and their cul- 
tures still persist. Perhaps the most notable example of this 
incomplete amalgamation and assimilation is the existence, 
a short distance from Berlin, of an ancient Wendish folk, 
which still preserves its language and culture, and still cher- 
ishes a kind of tribal identity. They are called the Spree- 
wilder, i.e., the people of the Spree Forest, where they exist 
in the midst of a German population, as a kind of racial 
and cultural enclave. 

There are, however, numerous examples of such isolated 
racial islands nearer home. There are, for example, the in- 
teresting little communities of Negro, Indian, and white 
mixed bloods, of which there are a great number scattered 
about in out-of-the-way corners of the Southern and Eastern 
states. Perhaps the most notable of these is the community 
of white and Negro half-castes, living near Natchitoches, 
Louisiana, described by Lyle Saxon in his recently published 
novel, Children of Strangers. 

All these various and divergent types of isolated, 
and more or less outcast racial and cultural groups, have 


*“In 1226 the Polish Duke Conrad of Masovia invited the Teutonic 
Knights into his territory to combat the heathen Prussians. After a difficult 
struggle, the Order conquered the territory of the heathen Prussians, exter- 
minated most of the native population, and invited German peasants and 
townspeople into the country as settlers. In the fourteenth century the State 
ruled by the Knights was a power in northeastern Germany. It acquired 
Pommerellia and for a time the Neumark also, and through its connection 
with the Order of the Sword, of Livonia, extended its influence as far as 
Estonia. A string of flourishing cities sprang up along its coast” (Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica, 14th ed., XVIII, 654). 

* Boston, 1937. 
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recently been classed, for the purposes of comparison and 
study, as minority groups, although the term as originally 
used acquired its meaning in a European rather than Ameri- 
can context. Among these such sectarian and religious groups 
as the Amish of Eastern Pennsylvania, or the Mormons of 
Utah, have sometimes been included. 

The classic examples of such racial minorities, however, 
are the Jewish communities in Europe and the Near East, 
where Jews have maintained, in spite of their very intimate 
association with other peoples, their racial identity and their 
ancient tribal religion. 

All these relations of cultural or racial minorities with 
a dominant people may be described, for our purposes, as 
types of race relationship, even though no evidences exist 
either of active race conflict, on the one hand, or of obvious 
racial diversity on the other. 


II 


The races of mankind seem to have had their origin at 
a time when man, like all other living creatures, lived in 
immediate dependence upon the natural resources of his 
habitat. Under pressure of the food quest, man, like the 
other animals, was constantly urged to roam farther afield 
in search of (1) a more abundant food supply and (2) of 
some niche or coign of vantage where life was relatively 
secure. This was the period of what one may describe as 
“the great dispersion.” 

The first movements of mankind seem, therefore, to 
have been like the migrations of plants and animals, centrif- 
ugal. It was as if they were engaged in a general recogni- 
zance and exploration in order to spy out the land and dis- 
cover the places where the different species might safely 
settle. It was, presumably, in the security of these widely 
dispersed niches that man developed, by natural selection 
and inbreeding, those special physical and cultural traits that 
characterize the different racial stocks. 

The process of dispersion still continues, and no perma- 
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nent biotic equilibrium is yet in sight. As a matter of fact, 
the dispersion of living organisms, including human beings, 
is taking place today as a result of the multiplication of 
new means of transportation, more rapidly than ever before. 
However, the consequences, so far as they concern human 
beings at least, are profoundly different now from what they 
were at earlier stages in the historical process. As popula- 
tions have increased and man—having learned to subjugate 
and domesticate not merely other animals but other men— 
has become the dominant species, his dependence upon cul- 
tural, as distinguished from natural, resources has vastly in- . 
creased. One consequence of this is that human migrations 
have taken a different direction. The movements of peoples 
that had been centrifugal, away from the centers of popula- 
tion, have long since begun to take the opposite direction, 
and have become, particularly in recent times, centripetal, 
i.e., toward the cities. Settled villages have taken the place 
of nomadic tribes, and villages have become more and more 
dependent upon, or superseded by, urban and metropolitan 
communities. The result of this is that man is no longer so 
immediately dependent, as he once was, upon the natural re- 
sources of his habitat but has become increasingly dependent 
upon society. For the same reason the condition of isolation 
in which the different races slowly accumulated and funded, 
so to speak, their different racial and cultural traits, no longer 
exists, certainly not to the extent that it once did. Evidence 
of this is the increasing hybridization of peoples which seems 
everywhere to be the inevitable consequence of racial con- 
tact. 

“The degree of ethnical purity of a human race,” says 
Pittard, “is first and foremost a function of its geographical 
isolation. An unmixed stock is assured to a human group 
by the very difficulty it experiences in leaving its natural 
environment or, and this comes to the same thing, the diffi- 
culty any other group experiences in approaching it.””* 


“Eugene Pittard, Race and History: An Ethnological Introduction to His- 
tory (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926), p. 17. 
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On the other hand, he continues, “primitive races became 
mixed from the time that the wanderings of humanity over 
the continents became intensive.” In fact, the mingling of 
races has increased progressively from that time to the pres- 
ent day so that it is impossible, as far as Europe is concerned, 
to speak of pure races. “In Europe the Lapps and the 
Samoyeds,” says Pittard, “are better protected by their ge- 
ographical position from admixture, than others. However, 
the Lapps have very largely mixed with the Scandinavians 
and the Samoyeds with Russians.” 

If it is true that the different races, like the different 
species, came into existence under conditions imposed by their 
dispersion, it is likewise true that civilization, if not society, is 
a product of the city. In the city peoples of diverse races 
and cultures come together not to participate in and perpet- 
uate a common life as is the case of a family, kinship group, 
or a religious sect, but as individuals who have discovered 
that they are useful to one another. Society and the moral 
order indubitably have had their origin in the family, but civ- 


* The conditions under which racial purity is maintained have been briefly 
summarized in a paragraph by Pittard: “The isolation of high valleys, great 
poverty (bad economic conditions have never attracted strangers from with- 
out), religious fanaticism and extreme conservatism in the matter of ancestral 
customs, all conduce to a fierce hostility to anything new; still other reasons 
may explain the comparative lack of mixed blood in certain districts. In 
such conditions of ethnical preservation we have the chance of finding a con- 
siderable percentage of individuals of the same type. Many European coun- 
tries can still show smaller or larger groups of this kind today, relatively well 
preserved. We can count on a similar percentage in still another set of cir- 
cumstances, as when the primitive ‘human kingdom’ finds itself situated far 
from the beaten tract—Scandinavia, for example—and when, in addition, the 
conditions of existence offered by this ‘kingdom’ are very poor, Conse- 
quently its more favored neighbours did not seek to fall upon it. If a high 
birthrate increased its population unduly, portions of it would swarm from 
the hive and settle elsewhere; the groups that remained behind, being almost 
undisturbed by foreign elements, were able, like an untroubld spring, to main- 
tain their primitive purity. The anthropological map of Scandinavia is of 
almost uniform tint. Furthermore, all the other reasons for preservation 
already indicated—or some of them—can add their quota to this geographical 
cause for homogeneity.” Pittard, of. cit., p. 18. 
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ilization has grown up around the market place and has ex- 
panded with the expansion of the market. 

Sumner suggests that we should conceive primitive society 
as composed of little ethnic and ethnocentric groups scattered 
over a territory—a territory with no very clearly defined lim- 
its. Within this territory every ethnic or tribal unit lives 
with every other in a state of potential, if not actual, warfare. 
Under these conditions one may expect to find peace, order, 
and security within the family or tribe, or as Sumner describes 
it, the “in-group.” On the other hand, the permanence of 
this peace, security, and solidarity within is more or less 
determined by the degree or imminence of conflict without. 
The “in-group” and the “out-group” are to be conceived, 
therefore, as in a relation like that of compensating or coun- 
tervailing forces. The sentiments with which these different 
groups regard one another reflect the moral isolation in which 
they live, and they define, in so far as races rather than mere 
tribal units are involved, the racial situation. 

Ethnocentrism, as Sumner explains, “is the technical 
name for this view of things in which one’s own group is the 
center of everything, and all others are scaled and rated with 
reference to it.”® Under such circumstances the members of 
every little society or ethnic group tend to regard the mem- 
bers of every other as somewhat less human than themselves. 
People living in tribal isolation think of themselves as “men” 
or “human beings.” All others they are likely to regard, as 
they do the trees in the forest, or the animals who inhabit it, 
as part of the flora and fauna. As such they may appear 
interesting or quaint, but such interest is always qualified by 
the fact that one cannot tell what those “foreign devils,” to 
use a term with which the Chinese have made us familiar, 
will do next. 

This does not mean, of course, that in primitive society 
the stranger and the alien may not be welcomed if they come 
endowed with a certain amount of prestige. When Captain 
Cook made his first visit to the Hawaiian Islands he was 

* William Graham Sumner, Folkways (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1906), p. 13. 
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received by the natives with divine honors. But that did not 
prevent his being killed and, it is suspected, ceremonially 
eaten, when the natives discovered later that he was not 
wholly immune to attack by the weapons of ordinary mortals. 

All this indicates that primitive peoples have lived, and 
to an extent which it is difficult for most of us to comprehend, 
still do live in an isolation which I have described as “moral.” 
By moral in this sense I mean a relation which exists only 
when, and in so far as, one individual recognizes another as 
human like himself. Physical distances which separate races 
and peoples are important socially only as they serve to main- 
tain social distances. Social distance is measured by the 
degree of intimacy and understanding which individuals or 
social groups have anywhere achieved. 

Primitive society, so far as it is organized on the basis of 
the kinship group, survives only to the extent to which it is 
able to maintain and transmit a tradition of solidarity and 
interdependence which has grown up in the intimate associa- 
tion of primary groups and is maintained by custom and 
tradition. In a civic society, in which kinship has been re- 
placed by citizenship, relations are more formal and not so 
binding.” 

II 

Preliterate peoples do not, however, live in complete 

isolation, and the routine of their tribal life has not infre- 


7 So-called primitive societies resemble the most perfect animal societies in 
the rigidity of their organization. Quoting a recent writer, an author adds, 
“The individual from the moment of his birth is the prisoner of the group 
to which he belongs, which imposes upon him its customs, its beliefs, its man- 
ner of life, which obliges him to take a wife from a specific circle. The 
solidarity of members of this group extends to every domain.” It involves, 
he continues, the responsibility of all for the faults of one of their number, the 
responsibility of descendants for the faults of their ancestors. Property has 
a social character. The rites, in which all collaborate, aim at ensuring the 
prosperity of the group. The social bond is indurated, and life, as it were, 
mechanized within the narrow sheath of institutions. Not only the activity 
of individuals, but their very thought is subject to social constraint—no less 
than to the burden of heredity. Henri Berr in the Foreword to From Tribe 
to Empire: Social Organization among Primitives and in the Ancient East, by 
A. Moret and G. Davy (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926), pp. xiii-xiv. 
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quently—until Europe imposed its peace upon them—been 
interrupted by the alarms of tribal wars as well as the milder 
excitements of intertribal trade. With the increase of com- 
merce and communication, however, a form of association 
eventually came into existence of a sort very different from 
anything primitive man had hitherto known. The new and 
more inclusive social unit which emerged included all the 
peoples within a territory of which the market place was the 
center. For this reason and for others it tended to assume, 
with the growth of permanent settlement, the character of a 
territorial, as distinguished from the familial, organization, 
such as is characteristic of primitive and particularly nomadic 
peoples. Such a society, held together in unstable equilib- 
rium by a process of competitive co-operation, is obviously of 
a very different sort from the little genetic and ethnocentric 
societies of which it is composed. It is a type of association 
that is fundamentally economic in the sense in which plant 
and animal ecologists use that term.® 

The thing that most definitely characterizes it is, perhaps, 
the absence of that mystic sense of solidarity which, at certain 
times and seasons, unites the members of a family, a clan, or 
religious sect into a consensus so intimate that it can be felt 
but hardly analyzed. I mention the religious sect in this 
connection because of all forms of a society, not genetic in 
origin, it seems to be one that more nearly conforms to the 
organization of the clan and tribe. It is an interesting fact 
in this connection that, in the breakup of primitive societies 
under the impact of European civilization, a mission station 
of some religious society, with its little community of con- 


* “Tn every habitat we find that there is a sort of community or society of 
organisms not only preying upon but depending upon each other, and that 
certain balance, though often a violently swaying balance, is maintained be- 
tween the various species so that the community keeps on. . . . The particular 
name given to this subject of vital balances and interchanges is called Ecology. 
Ecology is a term coined by Haeckel, the celebrated German biologist, in 1878; 
its root is the Greek ofxos, a house, which is also the root of the kindred older 
word economics. Economics is used only for human affairs; ecology is really 
an extension of economics to the whole world of life” (H. G. Wells, Julian S. 
Huxley, and G. P. Wells, The Science of Life, New York, 1931, III, 961). 
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verts—or if not the mission then some newly organized sect 
—has frequently performed functions that had formerly 
been performed by the class or tribe. In a religious com- 
munity, it seems, the detribalized native feels himself at 
home once more—perhaps more than ever before—in a 
world in which he had been otherwise quite lost.” 

The conditions under which men buy and sell, have un- 
doubtedly had a profound influence on human relations and 
upon human nature. Not all that is characteristically human 
is the product, as Cooley seems to say, of man’s relations in 
the primary group.” Men go to market and women too, 
not as they go to church, namely, to revive a sense of their 
social solidarity and of their participation in common destiny. 
One meets at the market place, not friends merely, but 
strangers, possibly enemies. They have all, each motivated 
by interests presumably personal to himself, come together 
because they need one another and because, by an exchange 
of goods and services, they hope not only to satisfy their 
own needs but also profit by the needs of others. Besides, 
the market place, aside from the mere social excitement of 
being a member of the crowd, offers the prospect of hearing 
the latest news, and that is always an interest that is as in- 
triguing to primitive as to more sophisticated peoples. There 
is, also, the consideration that in the market one may have, 
among strangers, a better chance to drive a bargain since it 
is always difficult to bargain with friends and relatives. On 
the other hand, it is notoriously easy and interesting to trade 
with strangers. It is even possible, under certain circum- 
stances, to carry on a rather brisk trade with the enemy. 

The familiar rule of the market place, caveat emptor, 
“Let the purchaser beware,” is an indication of what was, 
and still is, the normal relation between buyer and seller. 

° The government of South Africa a few years ago registered the names 
of no less than 206 native separatist churches. All of them were organized by 
detribalized natives. See J. Merle Davis, Modern Industry and the African 
(London, 1933), Appendix E. 


*° Charles H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order (New York, 
1902). 
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The situation in which men bargain and chaffer is psycholog- 
ically complex and tricky, and for that reason, perhaps the 
capacity to trade is one of the last of the fundamental human 
traits that mankind has acquired. Among the many definitions 
of man that seek to identify him with, but at the same time 
distinguish him from, the other animals is that which describes 
him as a trading animal. Man is the only animal that has 
learned to dicker and trade. But trade is necessarily a com- 
plex affair since it requires that one know, at the same instant, 
both his own mind and that of the other party. Each must 
understand the need of the other in order that each may make 
for himself the best bargain. This is inevitably the case be- 
cause in this unique form of co-operation one man’s necessity 
is another man’s opportunity. But at the same time one does 
not wish to know the other party and his necessity too well 
either. One must, if possible, remain objective. It is for 
this reason, among others, that trade has so frequently gotten 
into the hands of foreigners.” It is easier to be objective if 
one maintain the normal distances. Detachment is the secret 
of the academic attitude. 

It was around the market place that cities originally grew 
up. When city states first came into existence in Egypt and 
Asia Minor, later in Greece, they seem to have been at first 
and in many instances little more than market places with 
walls around them. The market, with the industries that 
grew up about it, may have been there first and the place 
later fortified, or a market may have grown up under the 
protection of a citadel.” 

City states came into existence, not always perhaps, but 

™ See Edward Westermarck, History of Human Marriage (3d ed., Lon- 


don, 1901), p. 400. 

*? See Gustave Glotz, Ancient Greece at Work (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1926), pp. 170-177. 

** “The agora, the town market, was originally a neutral, sacred ground 
where the members of different gene met for peaceful transactions such as 
exchange and arbitration. When the sovereignty of the city was extended 
over a larger territory there were ‘border agoras,’ protected against violence 
by religious laws” (ibid., p. 113). 
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often, when some nomadic chieftain with his tribal followers 
invaded and conquered a settled and sedentary population. 
In that case he made the market place the seat of a total- 
itarian government. Every city as it became a center of 
political power acquired its local deity, just as among more 
primitive peoples every clan had its totem. It was at once 
the emblem of its authority and the symbol of its solidarity. 

“The war-like character of the nomads,” says Friedrich 
Ratzel, “is a great factor in the creation of states. It finds 
expression in the immense nations of Asia controlled by 
nomad dynasties and nomad armies, such as Persia, ruled by 
the Turks; China, conquered and governed by the Mongols 
and Manchus; and in the Mongol and Radjaputa states of 
India, as well as in the states on the border of the Soudan.... 
Their importance lies in the capacity of the nomads to hold 
together the sedentary races who otherwise would easily fall 
apart. This, however, does not exclude their learning much 
from their subjects. ... Yet all these industrious and clever 
folk did not have and could not have the will and the power 
to rule, the military spirit, and the sense for the order and 
subordination that befits a state. For this reason, the desert- 
born lords of the Soudan rule over their Negro folk just as 
the Manchus rule their Chinese subjects.””* 

The rise of the city state gave a new direction to the his- 
torical process which profoundly affected and presently trans- 
formed tribal and racial relations. The first consequence was 
to change a relationship between ethnic groups, which had 
been territorial—modified and mitigated to be sure by com- 
merce and politics, that is to say, intertribal war and peace— 
into a relationship of dominance and subjection, a relation- 
ship which eventually assumed the hierarchical form of caste 
and class organization. The second consequence was to has- 
ten the process of ethnic amalgamation which, up to that 
point, had taken place mainly, but not wholly, by the incor- 


4 Friedrich Ratzel, Vélkerkunde (2d ed., Leipzig and Wien, 1894-95), 
p- 370. Quoted by Franz Oppenheimer, The State, trans. John M. Gitterman 
(Indianapolis, 1914), pp. 54-55- 
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poration of the women and children of the conquered tribes 
into the tribal organizations of the conquerors. 

It was inevitable, perhaps, that a state based on conquest 
should seek to extend its boundaries so as to include more 
territory and more peoples. But there were always limits to 
territorial expansion, and as the city state approached these 
limits, the possibility and the necessity for amalgamation dis- 
appeared with the necessity for conquest. With peace, society 
tended to crystallize, and the form which it invariably took, 
particularly in a society based on conquest rather than trade, 
was that of a caste and class system. As a matter of course, 
there was, particularly at first, a certain amount of miscegena- 
tion between the different castes, but caste distinctions were 
still based on ethnic differences. In short, the contrast and 
conflict of ethnic groups were still the basis of the new social 
and political, as they were earlier of the tribal, society. But 
race consciousness and race conflict were in process of super- 
session by class consciousness and class conflict. 

The existence of a permanent caste system in India seems 
to have had its origin in the obvious diversity of racial types 
in the Indian population. It is a well-recognized fact that 
visibility is an important factor in maintaining social dis- 
tances and incidentally making class distinction hereditary. 
It is notable in this connection that while domestic slavery 
has always, apparently, existed in China where racial differ- 
ences in the population are slight, there has never been any- 
thing that could be described as caste among Chinese people, 
although the relation between the Hakka and Punti peoples 
in South China tends to assume that character. In China, 
also, where feudalism disappeared relatively early, social 
classes were not closed and social status was not based on 
inheritance. In Japan, on the other hand, where society is 
notoriously more regimented than elsewhere in the Orient, 
there still exists, in spite of efforts to ameliorate their con- 
dition, an outcaste group called the Eta, which in origin seems 
to have been foreign although it has been recruited from all 
classes, even from the Samurai at times when these knightly 
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warriors sought oblivion, because for some reason, perhaps 
as a consequence of defeat in battle, they had lost caste. 


IV 


In Greece the outstanding examples of the city state were 
Athens and Sparta, and, in spite of the fact that we know a 
great deal more about the life of the people of these two cities 
and of the territories that they dominated than we do of any 
others in the ancient world, the knowledge that we have of 
the rise and evolution of their political and social institutions 
shows that these conform rather consistently to the pattern 
suggested by Oppenheimer in his natural history of the 
state.° 

The Spartans like the Athenians owe their existence to 
the invasion of Greece by Nordic nomads who imposed them- 
selves as overlords upon the native peasantry. In Attica the 
invaders seem to have fused with the native population more 
completely than they did in Laconia, where a military aristoc- 
racy, having reduced the native peasantry to the position of 
serfs or helots, seems to have devoted itself rather consist- 
ently to war and knightly pursuits, as described in Homer’s 
Iliad. 

The Athenians, for reasons that are not wholly obvious— 
perhaps because their position was less secure than that of 
Sparta—were the more responsive to changing conditions in 
the world about them. The consequence was that Athens 
passed through a series of political transfigurations which re- 
sulted finally in a democratic society, qualified by slavery. 

Sparta, meanwhile, sitting in proud isolation on her im- , 
pregnable hills, retained her original form of government, 
relying upon her superiority in arms to maintain her suprem- 
acy at home and on the land. Athens, on the other hand, 
sought her fortunes on the seas, and succeeded eventually by 
conquest, colonization, and by successful competition with the 
Phoenician traders, in building up a political and commercial 
empire which extended at one time from the Black Sea to 
Etruria in northern Italy. 

*© Oppenheimer, of. cét., pp. 51-81. 
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Trade was everywhere despised in Greece and nowhere 
more than in Sparta. In Athens, likewise, even after that city 
had become the commercial center of the Greek world, and 
largely dependent for such wealth as it possessed upon its 
foreign commerce, not merely petty trade, but even banking, 
strange as it seems to one reared in a capitalistic society, was 
in ill repute. 

Nevertheless, Athens was able to achieve commercial 
supremacy first in the Aegean and later in the Mediterranean, 
but mainly through the enterprise of its Metic, that is to say 
its resident alien population. These foreigners became even- 
tually so numerous as to constitute a distinct middle class or 
caste in Athenian society. 

Gustave Glotz, in his volume, Ancient Greece at Work, 
devotes one of his chapters to the Metics in Athens. I have 
attempted to outline briefly, and mainly in his own words, 
what that author says with regard to the place and role of 
these foreigners in Athenian life that seems important, be- 
cause it seems typical of race relations everywhere. 

Athens refused citizenship to the foreigners domiciled on 
her territory. At first she was not very particular; an Athen- 
ian formed a line of Athenians, whatever the country of his 
wife. But when the development of trade drew masses of 
foreigners to Attica mixed marriages became frequent. In 451 
B.c. a law proposed by Pericles himself provided that to be 
a citizen a man must be born of a citizen father and a citizen 
mother. The Athenian who presented a son to his phratry 
must swear that his wife was an Athenian; if not, the child 
was impure, a bastard, a mothos. Athens consented to confer 
citizenship on a foreigner only as a national reward for dis- 
tinguished services. 

The Athenians, as I have said, had a very poor opinion 
of trade. Although they did, when poverty forced them to 
do so, permit themselves to engage in it in competition with 
Metics, they do not seem to have been eminently successful. 

“Go through the speeches of Demosthenes,” says Glotz, 
“not one of the ship-owners or bankers who have retained 
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the great advocate is a citizen by birth, and at the most one 
of them has become a citizen because he did big business as a 
Metic. Not one of the great firms known to us belongs to 
a citizen.” The Athenians were still more reluctant to carry 
on a petty retail business. They must be driven by poverty. 
In such business they are quite lost, especially the women; 
mingling with Metics and freedmen, they exposed themselves 
to being confused with them. The enemies of Euripides re- 
proach him with having had a greengrocer for a mother; 
they hope that they will thus deprive him of his citizenship. 

The condition of the foreigner, which was hard at the be- 
ginning, had greatly improved in the fifth century. The 
Athenians were proud of the good reception which they gave 
to the foreigner, and especially to the resident alien or Metic. 

He was inhibited from owning land to be sure. In re- 
spect to justice he was less protected than the citizen in his 
person, but not in his goods. In return for her. kindness 
Athens obtained valuable services from her Metics. 

With their genius for business and their foreign connec- 
tions, the Metics were in a perfect position for appropriating 
the higher branches of business, and especially import trade. 
But the merchants whose transactions most affected the pros- 
perity and the very existence of the Athenian people were 
those whose business extended from Sicily, Egypt, and the 
Euxine to the Peiraeius, and from the Peiraeius to every 
port in Greece—the corn merchants. Whether importers or 
brokers, they were almost always Metics. 

Traffic in money was almost entirely in the hands of the 
class which tapped movable wealth almost at all its sources. 
The great banks were often managed by former slaves who 
had become Metics. Thus in all branches of industry and 
trade the most important firms, the record of which has been 
preserved, had Metics at their head. Their strength lay in 
their wealth. They held the capital. The citizens had the 
land, the houses, and the public offices. For the Metics, 
movable property was everything, and they owned a great 
part of it. 
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The liberal careers also attracted the Metics. From the 
humblest stations to the highest, they made themselves a 
place there which was very respectable. The intellectual 
professions offered to many Metics the opportunity of mak- 
ing a great reputation and to some of leaving a glorious name. 

Most of the philosophers who taught in Athens before 
Socrates and after Plato came from abroad. They exercised 
a powerful influence on the moral and social evolution of the 
Athenian people. They brought with them all the ideas 
which were being worked out in the Hellenic world, but espe- 
cially those which best suited men who were emancipated 
from local prejudices and eager for practical novelties. 

Lastly, it was a merchant from Cition, Zeno, who based 
human dignity and personal liberty on Stoicism, and the 
audience which he collected in the Porch was amazingly 
cosmopolitan. 

With the expansion of Athenian trade there was a cor- 
responding growth in Athenian industry and an increasing 
demand for laborers, that is to say, for slaves. To the Greeks 
slavery was a natural and necessary incident of a civilized 
life. Plato, to be sure, condemned the practice of holding 
Greeks as slaves. However, in the Laws, where he attempted 
to formulate not an ideal but a practical scheme of society 
and government, he accepts the institution as necessary and 
advises, for the safety of masters, that natives from different 
countries should be mixed and well treated.. 

Most slaves were, it seems, of other than Greek origin, 
and it was no doubt quite as true in the ancient as in the mod- 
ern world that a slave was more valuable the farther he was 
from home. But any Greek ran the risk of enslavement from 
hostile forays or from piracy. Children were frequently kid- 
napped and raised as slaves, and there was a systematic slave 
trade with the peoples in Asia Minor and the Balkan Penin- 
sula. Of the foreigners, the Asiatics were regarded as most 
valuable because of their skill in the arts and their familiarity 
with the refinements of the more civilized East. Slaves from 
the rude countries of the North were used in the mines, the 
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workshops, and in transport. As slaves “born in the house” 
were never very numerous most of the slaves in Greece were 
purchased abroad. Although the more enlightened Athen- 
ians deplored the necessity of slavery, Athens, as it assumed 
the character of a metropolitan and imperial city, became at 
the same time a center of the slave traffic. 

Slavery as practiced in Athens, with all its inevitable 
abuses and hardships, tended to assume forms less severe than 
elsewhere in the ancient world. The slaves employed in the 
mines, where they were treated, as Aristotle described them, 
as “living tools,” were indeed condemned to a bitter exist- 
ence. But slaves employed in the domestic service were fre- 
quently treated as members of the family. Slaves employed 
in industry were frequently permitted to work on their own 
account, or even in command of a shop. Furthermore, the 
city owned slaves and employed them as clerks in the gov- 
ernment service where they constituted a kind of bureau- 
cratic organization that was permanent, in contrast with the 
constant shift in officials which a democratic form of govern- 
ment, as the Greeks conceived it, necessarily entailed. “It 
was,” says Glotz, “this body of unassuming, trustworthy 
servants which caused the hidden machinery of the State to 
work and, in a commonwealth which was ever moving, en- 
sured the continuity of the government.”””® 

As there were many degrees of slavery, so there was 
always for the slave the prospect of an improvement in his 
actual status as well as the hope of eventual emancipation. 
Once the slave secured his freedom he was not relegated to a 
separate class, as was the case in other Greek cities and in 
Rome, but was ranked with Metics, beside but below the 
citizen.” 

The thing that makes the career of the Metics in Athens 
significant for present purposes is that it so aptly illustrates 
another and later phase in the natural history of race relations. 

The expansion of commerce in bringing about a wider 
division of labor incidentally effected the emancipation of the 


2° Glotz, of. cit., p. 213. AUT Did.. Pe 2tae 
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individual man. Freed from the claims of custom and tradi- 
tion, the alien or Metic, like the freedman, found himself 
faced with the opportunity and the necessity of exercising 
whatever individual talents he possessed. At the same time 
a lively sense of the inferiority of his status, in comparison 
with that of an Athenian citizen, inspired him with an in- 
vincible determination to rise. This struggle of the foreigner 
and the freedman to find a place for himself in the freer 
and more spacious existence of the expanding metropolis 
changed, in a relatively short time, not only the character of 
race relations but of society, within the limits of the Greek 
world,”*® 

The barbarian, who was condemned to servitude, as the 
Greeks believed, as a consequence of a natural and invincible 
inferiority, might still hope for freedom. Evidence of this 
fact is not so much the numbers of the freedmen in Athens 
as the extent to which they aroused the prejudice of Athenian 
citizens. The freedman was described as “greedy and 
coarse.” It was said of him that “he thinks only of material 
needs. All trades are good to him, and all means of suc- 
ceeding in them. He obtains wealth by fraud and position 
by adulation. He marries his master’s daughter. He daz- 
zles the town with his ridiculous ostentation. There is no 
harder despot to his slaves than the upstart from slavery.””” 

All of these, the foot-loose foreigner, the freedman, and 
the man of mixed blood, all of them typical city dwellers, 


**«“The point that has come to impress itself, in recent years, on the 
minds of students is that, as a result of the breakdown of customary modes of 
action and of thought, the individual experiences a ‘release’ from the restraints 
and constraints to which he has been subject, and gives evidence of this ‘re- 
lease’ in aggressive self-assertion. The overexpression of individuality is one 
of the marked features of all epochs of change. On the other hand, the study 
of the psychological effects of collision and contact between different groups 
reveals the fact that the most important aspect of ‘release’ lies, not in freeing 
the soldier, warrior, or berserker from the restraint of conventional modes 
of action, but in freeing the individual judgment from the inhibitions of con- 
ventional modes of thought” (Frederick J. Teggart, Theory of History, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1925, p. 196). 

** Glotz, op. cit., p. 218. 
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are examples of a personality type that has been aptly char- 
acterized by Franz Oppenheimer in his account of the genesis 
of the “maritime state,” founded as he says by “sea nomads,” 
as the territorial state was by land nomads. He says: 


The psychology of the townsman, and especially of the dweller in 
the maritime commercial city, is radically different from that of 
the countryman. His point of view is freer and more inclusive, even 
though it be more superficial; he is livelier, because more impres- 
sions strike him in a day than a peasant in a year. He becomes 
used to constant changes and news, and thus is always novarum 
rerum cupidus. He is more remote from nature and less dependent 
on it than is the peasant, and therefore he has less fear of “ghosts.” 
One consequence of this is that an underling in a city State is less 
apt to regard the “taboo” regulations imposed on him by the first 
and second estates of rulers. And as he is compelled to live in 
compact masses with his fellow subjects, he early finds his strength 
in numbers, so that he becomes more unruly and seditious than the 
serf who lives in such isolation that he never becomes conscious of 
the mass to which he belongs and ever remains under the impres- 
sion that his overlord with his followers would have the upper hand 
in every fight. 

This in itself brings about an ever progressive dissolution of 
the rigid system of “subordinated groups first created by the feudal 
- state.?° 


The city dweller, as a personality type, is a product of 
conditions which his persistent struggle to rise created. The 
person and his world constitute, it seems, a vicious circle, each 
being an effect of the other. Furthermore, this struggle for 
status, as here described, is the very source and origin of the 
race problem as we know it. 

The man of lower caste, who is usually a man of a dif- 
ferent racial stock, is invariably “all right in his place.” It 
is when he seeks to rise that his presence, his occupation, and 
his position in society—if it is one in which his superiors are 
not accustomed to seeing him—is resented. This resentment 
is naturally intensified when the intruder exhibits, as he is 


** Oppenheimer, of. cit., pp. 167-168. (By permission of The Viking 
Press, Inc. Copyright 1914 and 1922.) 
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almost certain to do, the ignorance, arrogance, and bad man- 
ners of an upstart. To the extent that individuals of a par- 
ticular caste or class are identified with a particular racial 
stock, the conflict of races and nationalities tends to become 
involved with the conflict of classes. Finland is a modern 
instance. The Finnish nationalists and the Finnish socialists. 
are likely to be organizations of the same persons, just as the 
politically dominant Swedish minority, with which Finnish 
nationalists are in conflict, is likely to be identical with the 
dominant capitalist class. 

In a democratic society, where every individual is free, 
or relatively so, to rise and to improve his social status on the 
basis of his individual achievement, or whatever represents 
success in the society in which he lives, caste distinctions tend 
to dissolve and disappear. In that case race distinctions also 
are obliterated, or forgotten and neglected. To be sure, race 
distinctions which inhibit intermarriage may be maintained 
even after caste distinctions have wholly or largely disap- 
peared. This is the case of the Negro in the United States, 
and of the Jew in Europe and elsewhere. Under these con- 
ditions the nationality, race, or what not—because inbreeding 
still preserves certain distinctive physical traits—is regarded 
as a race, and tends to assume the character of a racial and 
cultural minority. 

The struggle of the classes to rise and find a more secure 
place in the social order of the Athenian world was repeated 
or continued in Alexandria, when that city had become the 
center of the Hellenic world. It was continued or repeated 
in Rome when that city had become the capital of an empire 
that included the whole civilized world. To these cities for- 
eigners of every description thronged. Adventurers, for- 
tune hunters, sophists, soothsayers, every one who found 
himself oppressed and was enterprising enough to seek his 
fortune abroad—all that was human and foot-loose—sought 
to find in the metropolis, if not a happier, at least a more 
intriguing world. 

The philosopher Seneca, reflecting on the significance of 
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this cosmopolitan life, has left us a very vivid picture of the 
crowds that thronged the streets of Rome. ‘Look, I pray 
you,” he says, “on these vast crowds, for whom all the count- 
less roofs of Rome can scarcely find shelter: the greater part 
of those crowds have lost their native land: they have flocked 
hither from their country towns and colonies, and in fine from 
all parts of the world. Some have been brought by ambition, 
some by the exigencies of public office, some by being en- 
trusted with embassies, some by luxury which seeks a con- 
venient spot, rich in vices, for its exercise, some by their wish 
for a liberal education, others by a wish to see the public 
shows. Some have been led hither by friendship, some by 
industry, which finds here a wide field for the display of its 
powers. Some have brought their beauty for sale, some their 
eloquence: people of every kind assemble themselves to- 
gether in Rome, which sets a high price both upon virtues 
and vices.” 

In the freedom and ferment of this cosmopolitan world 
not merely tribal distinctions and tribal animosities van- 
ished, but national and territorial units lost all or most of 
their significance, particularly when citizenship was finally 
in 212 A.D. granted to every freeman within the Empire. 

The outstanding exception was Palestine. Jews persisted 
in their determination to preserve their national autonomy 
and their national religion. The result was that after re- 
peated revolts Jerusalem was finally destroyed in 135 A.D., 
and the Jewish people were dispersed throughout the Empire. 

In this Roman world, in which all, or almost all, racial 
and national distinctions were abolished, there occurred about 
this time two events of world-wide significance. One was the 
rise of the Stoic philosophy at Rome, and the other, the ap- 
pearance of the Christian religion in Palestine. 

The Stoic philosophy seems to have been, in some sense, 


?* Seneca, in Minor Dialogues, XI, vi, quoted in Social Thought from Lore 
to Science, by H. E. Barnes and Howard Becker (Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 


1938), I, 175. 
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a response to the cosmopolitan character which the world had 
now definitely assumed. Conceiving himself a citizen of the 
world, the stoic philosopher found very little to interest him 
in the actual life about him. For him, as for so many others, 
the world in which he once lived had almost ceased to exist. 
The euphoria which had given a zest to life while the Em- 
pire was expanding was succeeded at this time by a sense of 
ennui which, like an insidious disease, attacked the noblest 
Romans, manifesting itself in a disposition to suicide or to 
permanent withdrawal from the world. 

Christianity, on the other hand, which had come into 
existence as an obscure Jewish sect, rose rapidly to the posi- 
tion of a world religion. Inspired by the consciousness of 
a great mission, seeking to bring together in the bonds of a 
common fellowship all men, without distinction of race or 
class, its rise was like the annunciation of the end of the old 
era and the beginning of the new. From this time the bonds 
that held the empire together were gradually relaxed. The 
processes of acculturation continued, but the world that re- 
mained was neither wholly Greek nor Roman. It was bar- 
barian, mainly, but Christian. 


Vv 


In the modern world, and particularly outside of Europe, 
wherever race relations—or what, in view of the steadily 
increasing race mixture, we have called race relations—have 
assumed a character that could be described as problematic, 
such problems have invariably arisen in response to the ex- 
pansion of European peoples and European civilization. 

In the period of four hundred years and more since Vasco _ 
da’ Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope and Columbus 
landed at San Salvador, European discoveries and European 
enterprise have penetrated to the most remote regions of the 
earth. There is nowhere now, it seems—either in the jun- 
gles of the Malayan peninsula or the remote islands of New 
Guinea—a primitive people that has not, directly or indi- 
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rectly, come under the influence of European peoples and 
European culture.” 


The growth of European population is, among other ev- 
idences of European expansion, the one that is perhaps least’ 
obvious. However, the growth and decline of populations 
are basic to every other form of social or cultural change. 


Between 1800 and 1930 the population of Europe in- 
creased from 180,000,000 to 480,000,000, and the number 
of individuals of European origin overseas amounts at the 
present to 160,000,000. During this period, and indirectly 
as a result of this emigration of European peoples, a cor- 
responding movement of African and Asiatic peoples has been 
in progress. The number of people of African origin in the 
New World, that is, in North America, the West Indies, and 
South America, is at the present time, as near as can be 
estimated, 37,000,000. Of this number, something over 
12,000,000 are in the United States and Canada; 8,148,000 
are in Bermuda, Central America, and the West Indies; 
14,200,000, including, according to the best estimates, 8,800,- 
000 mulattoes, are in Brazil. The remainder, 2,400,000, 
are in South America. 


Meanwhile oriental peoples, mainly Chinese and East 
Indians, in response to the demands for crude labor to do the 
rough work on Europe’s advancing frontier, have been im- 
ported into almost every part of the world outside of Europe. 


*’ The situation seems to have brought about something approaching an an- 
thropological crisis. Since there are now, or soon will be, no living examples 
of primitive peoples to investigate, anthropologists seem to have arrived at 
a cross-roads with the following result: One school of thought is directing 
its attention more exclusively to antiquarian and prehistorical investigation, 
seeking to extend the limits of our knowledge of historical facts; another 
school is more particularly interested in the historical processes they observe 
going on about them in contemporary life—the processes of history in the 
making. But the processes of history, so far as they reveal the manner in 
which new societies and new civilizations have arisen on the ruins of their 
predecessors, are the processes by which new and more sophisticated types of 
personality have succeeded earlier and simpler types. Anthropology thus 
merges into sociology. 
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There are settlements of both Hindus and Chinese in the 
West Indies, in Australia, South and East Africa, and the 
islands of the Pacific, particularly the Dutch East Indies, 
the Philippines, and the Hawaiian Islands. They are em- 
ployed mainly, but not wholly, in plantation agriculture. 
They are imported to work in the gold mines. There are 
Chinese in Cuba, in Jamaica, and British Guiana. They 
were imported in the first instance to replace Negroes on the 
sugar plantations after emancipation. There are Japanese in 
Brazil as in the United States. They were brought to Brazil 
to work in the coffee plantations in Sao Paulo and to the 
United States to work in the fruit and vegetable gardens of 
the Pacific coast. 

The number of Chinese, Indians, and Japanese who have 
gone abroad and are now living outside of their native states 
has been estimated at 16,084,371. There is in South Af- 
rica a Chinese community in the Transvaal and an Indian 
community in Natal. The Chinese were imported as la- 
borers to work in the Rand gold mines; the Indians, to work 
on sugar plantations in Natal. In the West Indies, Indians 
and Chinese took the places, after emancipation in 1834, of 
Negroes on the plantations. Japanese, who are more recent 
emigrants, have gone mainly to Hawaii and Brazil. 

There are, at the present time, between 16,000,000 and 
17,000,000 people of Asiatic origin living in the diaspora, 
if I may use that term to designate not merely the condition 
but the place of dispersion of peoples.”* 


*° Diaspora is a Greek term for a nation or part of a nation separated 
from its own state or territory and dispersed among other nations but pre- 
serving its national culture. In a sense Magna Graecia constituted a Greek 
diaspora in the ancient Roman Empire, and a typical case of diaspora is pre- 
sented by the Armenians, many of whom have voluntarily lived outside their 
small national territory for centuries. Generally, however, the term is used 
with reference to those parts of the Jewish people residing outside Palestine. 
It was used at first to describe the sections of Jewry scattered in the ancient 
Greco-Roman world and later to designate Jewish dispersion throughout 
the world in the twenty-five hundred years since the Babylonian captivity. 
Diaspora has its equivalents in the Hebrew words galuth (exile) and golah 
(the exiled), which, since the Babylonian captivity, have been used to describe 
the dispersion of Jewry. Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, V, 126-127. 
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Of the Orientals in this diaspora, 10,000,000, it is esti- 
mated, are Chinese, 2,125,000 are Indians, and 1,973,960 
are Japanese. There are 1,900,000 Chinese in Siam; 
1,800,000 in Malaya; 1,240,000 in the Dutch East Indies; 
700,000 in Indo-China; 150,000 in Burma; 74,954 in the 
United States; 45,000 in Canada; and 4,090,046 in other 
parts of the world. 

Of the 4,125,000 Indians abroad, 1,300,000 are in 
Burma; 628,000 in Malaya; 1,133,000 in Ceylon; 281,000 
in the Island of Mauritius; 278,000 are in South and East 
Africa; 133,277 are in the British island of Trinidad; 
181,600 in British and Dutch Guiana; 76,000 are in the Fiji 
Islands; 6,101 in the United States and Canada, and 100,225 
in other countries. 

Of the 1,969,371 Japanese living outside Insular Japan, 
1,351,383 are in Korea, the Island of Sakhalin, Manchuria, 
Formosa, or other parts of the world including China, which 
have become, or are in a process of incorporation in, the 
Japanese Empire. Of the remaining 617,988 Japanese 
abroad, 162,537 are in Brazil, and 297,651 are in the United 
States and Canada. Of the number of Japanese in the United 
States, 139,634 are in Hawaii.”* 

The Hawaiian Islands are occupied by what, from the 
point of race and cultural differences, is probably the most 
thoroughly scrambled community in the world. The census 
for the Hawaiian Islands, where, different from continental 
America, the population is classified by racial origin, recog- 
nizes twelve different racial categories, two of them hyphen- 
ated. They are: Hawaiian, Caucasian-Hawaiian, Asiatic-Ha- 
waiian, Other Caucasian, Portuguese, Chinese, Japanese, Ko- 
rean, Porto Rican, and Filipino. Among the laborers that 
have at various times been imported to perform the work on 
the plantations a considerable number were from Europe, 
among them Scandinavians, Germans, Galicians, Russians, 
Poles, Portuguese, and Spaniards. 


** Radhakamal Mukerjee, Migrant Asia (Rome, 1936), Appendix A. The 
figures for the Japanese in the United States and Brazil have been corrected 
in accordance with more recent figures. 
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Of the total population of 347,799 in Hawaii in 1930, 
236,673 were Orientals, 562 were Negroes, and 46,311 were 
hybrids. Of this 46,319, or 47,500 according to another and 
different calculation, 5,040 were persons who counted their 
ancestry in more than two races.*” Commenting on the sit- 
uation, one of these products of miscegenation, a very charm- 
ing young lady, incidentally, remarked: “Mixed? Yes; I am 
a kind of league of nations in myself.” 

I have conceived the emigration of European peoples and 
the emigration of extra-European peoples—since most, if not 
all, of these movements have taken place in direct and in- 
direct response to conditions in Europe—as integral parts 
of a single mass migration. So considered, this is, undoubt- 
edly, the most extensive and momentous movement of pop- 
ulations in history. Its consequences, likewise, have been in 
proportion to its numbers. Everywhere that European peo- 
ples—including their commerce and culture—have pene- 
trated they have invariably disturbed the existing population 
balance; undermined the local economic organization; im- 
posed upon native societies, sometimes a direct form of con- 
trol, more often political and judicial processes which were 
strange to them, but processes which have, at any rate, more 
or less completely superseded those of the native and local 
authorities. The invaders have frequently, but not always, 
inoculated the native peoples with new and devastating dis- 
eases. They have invariably infected them with the conta- 
gious ferment of new and subversive ideas. 

All this disorganization and demoralization seems to have 
come about, however, in the modern world as it did in the 
ancient, as an incident of ineluctable historical and cultural 
processes; the processes by which the integration of peoples 
and cultures have always and everywhere taken place, though 
not always and everywhere at a pace so rapid or on so grand 
a scale. 


75 Romanzo Adams, Interracial Marriage in Hawaii (New York, 1937), 
pp. 12-20. See also Appendix C, pp. 334-345, for data relating to interracial 
marriages. 
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It is obvious that race relations and all that they imply 
are generally, and on the whole, the products of migration 
and conquest. This was true of the ancient world and it 1s 
equally true of the modern. The interracial adjustments that 
follow such migration and conquest are more complex than 
is ordinarily understood. They involve racial competition, 
conflict, accommodation, and eventually assimilation, but all 
of these diverse processes are to be regarded as merely the 
efforts of a new social and cultural organism to achieve a 
new biotic and social equilibrium. 

The fact that these adjustments involve different proc- 
esses, each operating in relative independence of one an- 
other, suggests that one may conceive race relations as exist- 
ing and assuming different forms at different levels of asso- 
ciation. Thus the invasion by one race or one people of the 
territories occupied and settled by another involves first of 
all a struggle for mere existence, that is to say, a struggle 
to maintain a place on the land and in the habitat which 
has been invaded. This has often resulted in a catastrophic 
decline in the numbers and sometimes, as in the case of the 
Tasmanians, in the extinction of the native population, who 
seem to have been hunted like wild animals by the European 
immigrant as were, at one time, the Indians in the United 
States."° But disease is often more deadly to primitive peo- 
ple than war. The native population of Hawaii declined in 
the period from 1778 to 1875 from 300,000 or more to 


*° During the Indian wars in the United States bounties were frequently 
offered for Indian scalps to encourage settlers and frontier men to kill Indians 
as they would be encouraged to kill wolves and other pests. In a note in the 
volume, Alien Americans (New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1936), p. 5, B. 
Schrieke states: “This method was introduced in 1641 by Wilhelmus Kieft, 
Dutch director-general of New Netherlands—presumably imitating a similar 
practice in the East Indies—and later on was adopted by the Puritans. It 
was, in a way, a money-saving expedient. If the frontier farmers could be 
encouraged to make offensive war against the Indians on a commission basis, 
fewer regular soldiers—paid and maintained by the government during long 
periods of inactivity—would be needed. The last American scalp bounty was 
offered by the Territory of Indiana in 1814 as an ‘encouragement to the enter- 
prise and bravery of our fellow citizens.” (By permission of the publisher. 
Copyright 1936.) 
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55,347. Since that time the total population of the islands 
has increased, largely by the importation of Orientals to work 
on the plantations, until in 1930 it was 368,336.” 

In other parts of the Pacific the native population has 
multiplied under European domination. The population of 
Java has increased in the centenary 1830 to 1930 from about 
5,000,000 to 36,745,537. 

The effects of infections and contagious diseases intro- 
duced by foreigners are the more devastating in the first 
years of the intercourse. Eventually some sort of biotic 
equilibrium is achieved, but racial competition on the biotic 
or ecological level continues, although its consequences are 
not so obvious. “Throughout human history,” says S. J. 
Holmes, “stocks have continually been replaced, peacefully 
or otherwise, by their successful rivals. Even relatively 
stable populations represent but a ‘temporary retardation in 
the general course of racial change. What is of greater im- 
portance than military prowess in the biological fortunes of 
peoples is the more obscure factors which affect the balance 
of births and deaths.””® But any change in the conditions 
of life which affects the biotic or population balance is in- 
evitably reflected at every other level on which race rela- 
tions may be said to exist. This is particularly well illus- 
trated in a recent analysis by S. J. Holmes of the vital sta- 
tistics of the Negro in the United States. He has described 
his investigation as “A Study in Human Ecology.” How- 
ever, his estimate of the Negro’s chances of survival in the 
American environment is, as he himself admits, necessarily 
inconclusive. It is inconclusive because there are factors to 
be reckoned with for which we have as yet no adequate 
statistical data. 

“There are,” he says, “four ways in which the racial 
struggle may conceivably work out: 

°7 Adams, op. cit., pp. 1-12. Also George H. Pitt-Rivers, The Clash of 
Cultures and the Contact of Races in the Pacific (London, 1927). 


*°S. J. Holmes, The Negro’s Struggle for Survival: A Study in Human 
Ecology (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1937), p. 2. 
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. We may all become black; 

. We may all become white; 

. Whites and blacks may fuse into a hybrid stock; or 

. We may become permanently biracial, either mingled together, 
or occupying different local areas.”® 


WN & 


But this list does not include all the factors that one needs 
to take account of in making such a forecast as is here pro- 
posed. The Negro population, for example—and this is char- 
acteristic of almost every other population element in Amer- 
ica—is sometimes slowly, sometimes rapidly, but continu- 
ously in motion, moving out of its original location and set- 
tlement into some other part of the country. There has been 
a very considerable concentration of Negro population in 
recent years in Northern cities. Nevertheless, the population 
is with every decade more widely dispersed. Associated with 
this dispersal is a tendency for Negroes, as for all other races, 
living in communities where they are a small or negligible 
minority, to intermarry and interbreed and so lose their racial 
identity. On the other hand, in the Black Belt where the 
Negro is, or has constituted, 50 per cent or more of the pop- 
ulation, the Negro’s complexion has not noticeably changed. 
The migration and dispersion of Negroes involves new 
social contacts and new race relations. Negroes in every part 
of the country, even on the plantations in the Southern states, 
are now, as they were not formerly, in a competition with 
whites for jobs and places of relative security in the occu- 
pational organization of the community in which they live. 
In one of its aspects this competition is not merely a 
struggle of the individual to find a place in the local econ- 
omy, it is at the same time a struggle of a racial unit to 
discover a niche in which Negroes will enjoy relative se- 
curity from competition with white competitors. This is the 
way in which the caste interest and caste organization, where 
it exists, cuts across class interest and class organization. 
When, and to the extent that the Negro finds the niche 
into which he fits, or into which he has succeeded in accom- 
2° Ibid., p. 2. 
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modating himself, then the degree of this economic security 
will be registered in the balance of births and deaths. 

Moving North, the Negro has become a factor in poli- 
tics to an extent that was not permitted him in the South. 
The Northern migration and dispersion have given him op- 
portunities for education which he did not have in the South. 
But the effect of education, and conspicuously the education 
of Negro women, has had a devastating effect upon the Ne- 
gro birth rate. There is apparently no way in which a people 
can so effectively commit race suicide as by educating its 
women. At the present time colored women have more 
opportunities for education, and for higher education, than 
colored men. 

The effect of education, especially higher education, in 
so far as it has increased the number of occupations, particu- 
larly in the professions to which Negroes have access, has 
brought into existence a Negro middle class, which fact has 
also had effects that will eventually be registered in the 
balance of Negro births and deaths. In proportion to the 
numbers of Negroes in the population, I might add, the num- 
ber in the professions is much smaller than is normal for 
the population as a whole.*” 

The effects of education and dispersion in so far as they 
tend to increase the number of Negro occupations tend 
likewise to undermine the caste system. The consequence of 
this is, on the one hand, to diminish the distances between 
the races at the different class levels and, on the other, to 
transform the status of the Negro in the United States from 
that of a caste to that of a racial minority.™ 

It seems, then, that one may think of race relations as 
existing not only on different levels, that is (1) ecological, 
(2) economic, (3) political, (4) personal and cultural, but 
one may think of these different levels as constituting a 
hierarchy of relations of such a nature that change upon any 


°° Charles S. Johnson, The Negro College Graduate (Chapel Hill, 1938). 
*. Bertram W. Doyle, The Etiquette of Race Relations in the South (Chi- 
cago, 1937), Introduction, p. xxii. 
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one level will invariably have repercussions, not immediately, 
but finally, upon every other. 


vI 


There are, it seems, two distinct and opposite points of 
view from which it is possible to survey an historical move- 
ment, such as that referred to by historians as ““The Expan- 
sion of Europe.” From one point of view this movement 
appears as a progressive extension of European culture and 
domination in the world, accompanied by an increasing in- 
tegration of, and intimacy with, the races and peoples within 
this imperium. The movement may, however, be viewed 
in a temporal perspective in which it presents itself as a 
succession of changes which have come about in connection 
with, and incidental to, the expansion and integration of a 
vast and new social organism, if it is permissible to apply 
that term to any or all of the typical forms of interdepend- 
ence—ecological, economic, political, and cultural—which 
the European social and cultural complex has assumed in 
the course of its expansion. At any rate, the changes which 
have come about with the expansion of European dominance 
seem to have come about everywhere, though not every- 
where at the same pace. 

The earliest cultural and racial contacts seem to have 
arisen out of the necessities of trade and barter. At the out- 
set this trade was likely to proceed very cautiously as in the 
case of the so-called “silent trade.”” 

There is always, it appears, something uncanny about 
people who are complete strangers, particularly when they 


*? This area (the Congo forest) “is famous for the development of ‘silent 
trading’ between the pygmies and the Negroes. Many pygmy groups are 
tacitly attached to a Negro village and have an understanding for the barter 
of game for agricultural crops. After a successful hunt the negritoes enter 
the banana groves of the villagers, gather fruit, and hang suitable meat in its 
place; the villagers when needing game will also lay out agricultural produce 
in an accustomed place for the hunters, who will in due course bring to that 
place a portion of their bag.” C. Daryll Forde, Habitat, Economy and Society 
(2d ed., New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1937), p. 23. See also Sir 
P, J. H. Grierson, The Silent Trade (Edinburgh, 1903). 
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arrive in great ships, or, as has recently happened in the 
New Guinea archipelago, in flying boats. However as trade 
relations progress, everything foreign tends to acquire a cer- 
tain prestige, partly because it is unfamiliar and exotic. Pres- 
ently barter is superseded by something like commercial ex- 
ploitation. Articles of foreign manufacture replace the na- 
tive products because, being machine made, they are cheaper. 

Trade relations are invariably succeeded, eventually if 
not immediately, by some form of political domination. This 
is made necessary in order to protect not merely trade but 
the trader. Political domination may, in the natural course, 
take forms as different as that represented, on the one hand, 
by a crown colony, to use an English expression, or on the 
other, by “spheres of influence.” At this point in the race 
relations cycle the foreign missionary is likely to make his 
appearance. 

We ordinarily think of missionary societies, so far as their 
secular activities are concerned, as agencies for salving the 
wounds and mitigating the grievances which an unregulated 
commerce inevitably provokes. This conception is justified 
when one considers to what extent colonial or “missionary 
peoples,” if I may use that term in a general and generic 
sense, have benefited by the schools, hospitals, and other 
welfare agencies which European missionary societies have 
established in every part of the world in which Europeans 
are now or have been dominant. But missions, in planting 
the seeds of a new and competing culture, in countries like 
India and China—that is, in countries which are now, or will 
be presently, involved in a struggle to emancipate them- 
selves from European domination and tutelage—have some- 
times intensified the confusion and raised new points of con- 
flict. But that, too, is an inescapable incident of the historical 
process. As a matter of fact, the formal education begun 
in the missionary schools is carried on and completed by the 
informal education which native peoples inevitably receive 
on the plantations, in the factories, and the commercial es- 
tablishments where they work within the limits of a Euro- 
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pean economic and social system, and under the direct super- 
vision of European agents. 

Thus every plantation in Java, the Philippines, or Ha- 
wail, every factory, commercial organization, or bank in 
Hong Kong, Calcutta, or Bombay, is a means of completing 
the education begun by the missionary schools, and inciden- 
tally of hastening the time when the native peoples will be 
able to dispense with the luxury of foreign tutors and foreign 
tutelage. 

The final stage in European expansion is reached when 
Europe begins to export not goods but capital, capital first 
of all to finance mining operations, the tin mines of Billiton, 
in the Dutch East Indies, for example, or the rubber plan- 
tations in Sumatra and the Malay peninsula, and finally, to 
build factories to employ native laborers in the manufacture 
of commodities which are then sold not only in the colonies, 
but, as in the case of Japan, in Europe and in competition 
with European products. 

This imposes upon European expansion the limit to 
which it has been steadily trending. The cycle is now com- 
plete. Communication, to be sure, is still expanding and 
acculturation continues, but the great migration is, apparently, 
ended. Ina recent volume, entitled Ax Island Community, 
Andrew Lind describes this movement as it is reflected in 
the history of economic and race relations in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Here we may see, as in a microcosm, within the compass 
of a territory smaller than Massachusetts and within a period 
of 160 years, the operation of processes which Oswald Speng- 
ler has described in cosmic proportions and in the grand 
style of a philosopher of history, in his Decline of the West 
(Untergang des Abendlandes).™ 


* From Spengler’s point of view there is no such thing as civilization; 
there are only civilizations, each an organism unique and individual, limited 
in its possibilities, and expressing itself in a characteristic rhythm, form, and 
duration. “TI see,” he says, “in place of that empty figment of ove linear history 
which can only be kept up by shutting one’s eyes to the overwhelming multi- 
tude of the facts, the drama of a number of mighty Cultures, each springing 
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From a somewhat similar point of view Hermann 
Schneider has written a History of World Civilization. In 
this unique history—unique because it attempts to make 
history systematic—the civilizations of Egypt, Babylon, 
Crete, Persia, Greece, and Rome, and the Jews are treated 
as individual organic units, each repeating with individual 
variations the same life cycle. It is Schneider’s thesis that 
every civilization begins with migration, invasion, and con- 
quest. There follows a period of miscegenation, in the course 
of which a new race is formed by the fusion of the invaders 
with the natives. After a period of internal conflict a class 
organization finally crystallizes, and then, in due course, a 
new culture arises which finds expression in a characteristic 
literature, philosophy, and technology. This process is re- 
peated with the rise of each succeeding civilization, except 
that, in so far as each later civilization is able to appropriate 
and assimilate the inheritance transmitted to it from its pre- 
decessors, the latter represents an advance over the earlier. 
In this way progress is achieved. The transmission of a cul- 
tural heritage from an earlier to a later civilization is always 
problematic, never complete, and its advance, when achieved 
at all, is not as continuous and consistent as the popular con- 
ception of progress ‘assumes. 

One of the consequences of the European expansion that 
is not ordinarily taken into the reckoning is the appearance, 
in the wake of every European invasion, of a mixed blood 
population due in part to the intermarriage and interbreed- 
ing of Europeans with the native populations and in part 
to the mixture of races outside of Europe imported into the 
colonies to do the rough work on the plantations for which 
natives are not fitted.** 
with primitive strength from the soil of a mother-region to which it remains 
firmly bound throughout its whole life-cycle; each stamping its material, its 
mankind, in its own image; each having its own idea, its own passions, its 
own life, will and feeling, its own death.” Oswald Spengler, The Decline of 
the West (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926), I, 21. 


** No attempt has been made to estimate the number of persons in the 
world who are today reckoned as “mixed bloods.” As a matter of fact, 
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Hybrid peoples, particularly if they are the product of 
the interbreeding of stocks so physically divergent that the 
resulting hybrid can be readily distinguished from both par- 
ents, will ordinarily occupy a status somewhat below that of 
the colonizing European but above that of the native or pure 
blood. In this situation the half-caste tends to conform to 
the personality of the so-called “marginal man,” that is to 
say, a man who is predestined to live in two cultures and 
two worlds. It is characteristic of marginal types that they 
are able to look with a certain degree of critical detachment 
upon the diverse worlds of their parents. At the same time 
they are likely to feel themselves not quite at home in 
either. This is especially the case when, as has happened 
in Hawaii, the parents speak habitually each a different lan- 
guage, Chinese and Hawaiian for example. In that case the 
offspring will probably speak English. They will have, in 
short, no mother tongue. 


unless the races which interbreed are sufficiently different in respect to those 
traits by which we ordinarily distinguish races, no mixed or half-caste arises. 
Thus if a Jew marries a Christian, their offspring become either Jews or Gen- 
tiles. The individual may, to be sure, be reckoned as a part-Jew and part- 
Gentile, but there is no part-Jew-part-Gentile class or caste. The opposite is 
the case with an African or an Asiatic who is born of mixed parentage. 

However the number of persons who are of recognized racial origin, but 
are not sufficiently amalgamated to constitute shem distinct racial varieties, is 
considerable. 

There were in the United States 1,660,554 persons reckoned as mulattoes 
in 1920. The Cape Coloured, mainly mixed Hottentots and Dutch, numbered 
545,548 in 1930. The Eurasians of India, or Anglo-Indians, as they prefer 
to call themselves, numbered in 1921, 113,090. In Brazil “persons of color,” 
that is, persons recognized as of mixed Negro-white origin, numbered 8,800,000. 
Forty-three per cent of the population is of mixed Indian and European origin. 
In Java the Indo-Europeans, or Eurasians, numbered 290,408. 

If we add to the numbers of those who are recognized as of mixed racial 
origin those who have been or could properly be classed as “racial and cultural 
minorities,” that is, those who, because of racial or language differences, have 
not been wholly assimilated or regard themselves in any sense as alien in the 
country in which they live, we should know how extensive the diaspora— 
that is to say, the region in which peoples live more or less as strangers, the 
region in which race relations may be said to exist—actually is. 

** Everett V. Stonequist, Te Marginal Man (New York, 1937). 
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Living, so to speak, on the margin of two races, the half- 
caste ordinarily functions either as a mediator or a buffer 
between the European and the Asiatic or African. In some 
cases, as for example in the West Indies, the man of mixed 
blood may, indirectly and quite unintentionally, assist in 
keeping the African of pure blood in subordination and by 
so doing make the position of the dominant European more 
secure. This happens when the man of mixed blood, repre- 
senting a rising middle class, interposes himself between the 
European at the top and the man of pure blood at the bottom 
in such fashion that no man of pure blood can rise except 
in so far as he is accepted by the mulatto middle class or 
caste. This is, in a general way, the situation in India though 
the racial situation is complicated by the existence of a caste 
system—and a caste system maintained by religious as well 
as social sanctions. The caste system of the Hindu neces- 
sarily affects the status of every other ethnic or religious 
unit in India. The Anglo-Indians, being Christians, actually 
occupy a position in the Indian Empire comparable with 
that of the Parsis in Bombay. They are described in the 
report on which the new Indian constitution is based as a 
“community,” although as employees of the state they are 
dispersed throughout the Empire. 

In Brazil, where mé¢tis, or mixed bloods, are neither a 
class nor a caste but merely the advance guard of a popula- 
tion of African origin in process of assimilation, the mulatto 
seems to have no special social function. The situation in 
the United States, on the other hand, is profoundly differ- 
ent. Here, where every man with a tincture of the African 
in him is classed as Negro, and racial distinctions within the 
race have been pretty thoroughly abolished, the Negroes 
of mixed blood have made themselves protagonists of the 
American Negro minority. They have been likewise the 
most aggressive leaders of the race.*® 


°° Alfred Holt Stone, Studies in the American Race Problem (New York, 
1908), chap. ix, “The Mulatto Factor in the Race Problem,” pp. 425-439. 
See also Robert E. Park, “Mentality of Racial Hybrids,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XXXVI, 534-551 (Jan., 1931). 
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Vil 


One of the incidental consequences of European expan- 
sion that inevitably impresses the world traveler is the sud- 
den rise, along great ocean thoroughfares through which the 
currents of world commerce flow, of a succession of great 
metropolitan cities. Most of them are new cities and if they 
are not wholly European in character they all sport a Eu- 
ropean facade. The most outstanding of these cities, which 
circle the world like a girdle, are: San Francisco, Yokohama, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Colombo, Bombay, Marseilles, Lon- 
don, and New York. And then there is Johannesburg, one 
of the world’s most interesting metropolitan cities, which has 
apparently strayed inland, but which, as the primary market 
for most of the world’s gold, performs a distinctly metropoli- 
tan function. Aside, also, from the fact that Johannesburg 
is much like San Franscisco in the early years of the Gold 
Rush, it is interesting from the point of view of race rela- 
tions because in its gold mines some two hundred thousand 
tribal natives are getting their first lessons in European 
civilization. 

The function of the great port cities in the new world 
economy is to facilitate the movement of raw materials and 
commodities from their sources in the interior through con- 
tinental gateways, into the world market. Almost all the 
great and growing cities of the world are now located on this 
main street of the world. 

Spengler has described these cities as the centers “in 
which the whole life of broad regions is collecting while the 
rest dries up.” These are the places where “the type-true 
people, born of and grown on the soil,” are being superseded 
by “a new sort of nomad, cohering unstably in fluid masses, 
the parasitical city dweller, traditionless, utterly matter-of- 
fact, religionless, clever, unfruitful, deeply contemptuous 
of the countryman and especially that highest form of coun- 
tryman, the country gentleman.”*” 

*" Spengler, of. cit., I, 32. 
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If it is true that in the cosmopolitan life all that was 
characteristic of earlier and more provincial cultures is ob- 
viously losing its local characteristics and disappearing in a 
welter and mishmash of local cultures and that we are now 
living, most of us, in a world which, in comparison with the 
life-forms of a more mature and stable social order, is almost 
without form and wholly without distinction, it is neverthe- 
less equally true that in these cities a new civilization, new 
peoples, the modern world, with new local varieties of cul- 
ture, is visibly coming into existence. 

One of the evidences of this is the sudden and widespread 
interest in nationalism and in local nationalities. The strug- 
gle of minor racial and language groups for some sort of 
independent and individual expression of their traditional 
and national lives, which began in Europe in the early part 
of the last century, has now spread, as if it were contagious, 
to every part of the world; every part of the world, at any 
rate, which has felt or still feels itself oppressed in its local, 
provincial autonomous life, or for any other reason, inferior 
in its international status. | 

It is interesting that this ambition of minority nationali- 
ties, if I may so describe them, to control and direct their 
own destinies, in accordance with their own tradition and 
sense of values, has not in the least diminished their interest 
in, or determination to possess and use, in their own interest, 
all the technical knowledge and all the technical devices upon 
which the dominance of Europe in the modern world seems 
to have been based.** 

The present nationalist movement, associated as it is by 
the practical cessation of migration and the so-called “devo- 
lution” of missions, is evidence that we are at the end of 


°° The only instance of an outstanding personality in the modern world 
who has opposed this tendency to appropriate European technology is Mr. 
Gandhi, of India, who in other respects seems to be the most modern of 
moderns. He advised the Indian people to go back to the spinning wheel 
rather than forward to the factory. See René Fiilop-Miller, Lenin and Gandhi 
(London, 1927), p. 289. 
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one epoch in human and racial relations and at the beginning 
of another. 

What then, finally, is the precise nature of race rela- 
tions that distinguish them, in all the variety of conditions 
in which they arise, from other fundamental forms of human 
relations? It is the essence of race relations that they are 
the relations of strangers; of peoples who are associated 
primarily for secular and practical purposes; for the exchange 
of goods and services. They are otherwise the relations of 
people of diverse races and cultures who have been thrown 
together by the fortunes of war, and who, for any reason, 
have not been sufficiently knit together by intermarriage and 
interbreeding to constitute a single ethnic community, with 
all that it implies. 

Obviously that does not imply as much in the modern 
world as it did in the ancient; it does not imply as much in 
the Occident as it does in the Orient, where society is still 
organized on the familial pattern. It possibly implies less 
in America, or parts of America where divorce is easy and 
people are not generally interested in genealogies, as it does 
in Europe. 

Although people in America and the modern world are 
no longer bound and united as people once were by familial 
and tribal ties, we are, nevertheless, profoundly affected by 
sentiments of nationality, particularly where they have an 
ethnic and a cultural basis. Furthermore, national and cul- 
tural differences are often re-enforced by divergence of physi- 
cal and racial traits. But racial differences would not main- 
tain social distances to the extent they actually do if they 
were not symptoms of differences in custom, tradition, and 
religion, and of sentiments appropriate to them. Differences 
of race and custom mutually re-enforce one another, particu- 
larly when they are not broken up by intermarriage.” 

Traditions and customs are ordinarily transmitted 
through the family and can be most effectively maintained 
by intermarrying, i.e., endogamous groups. Evidence of this 


*° See Romanzo Adams, of. cit. 
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is the fact that every religious society tends to assume the 
character of a caste or endogamous group in so far at least 
as it prohibits or discourages marriage outside of the church 
or the sect. The Catholic clergy are profoundly opposed to 
marriage outside of the church, and the Jews who are, per- 
haps, the most mixed of peoples, have only been able to 
preserve their tribal religion for three thousand years and 
more because by endogamy they converted a religious society 
into a racial minority. 

It has become commonplace among students of anthro- 
pology that most of the traits which we attribute to the dif- 
ferent historic races are, like language and a high-school edu- 
cation, acquired by each succeeding generation for itself, 
sometimes by painful experience and always by a more or 
less extended formal education. Nevertheless, it is likewise 
becoming more obvious to students of human nature and so- 
ciety that the things that one learns in the intimate associa- 
tion of the family are likely to be the more permanent and 
more profound in their effects upon one’s character in de- 
termining the individual’s conception of himself, his outlook 
on life, his relations to other people. 

It is obvious that society, so far as it is founded on a 
familial or genetic basis, is concerned—as a secular society 
based on commercial and political interest is not—with main- 
taining not merely a definite life program, but a manner, 
moral order, and style of life consistent with that conception. 

All this implies that the family and religion, the home 
and the church, in spite of public schools and social welfare 
institutions of every sort, still have the major responsibility 
for directing the career of youth and transmitting that in- 
timate personal and moral order in accordance with which 
individuals freely govern themselves. Where custom breaks 
down, order may still be maintained, not by custom but by 
the police. 

The consequence of this is that where there are racial 
and cultural minorities, whether Jews, Negroes, Catholics 
or religious sects that do not intermarry, the conflicts ordi- 
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narily described as racial but which are mainly cultural, do 
everywhere tend to arise. They arise even in an equalitarian 
society, like our own where “all men are,” in principle if not 
in fact, “born equal,” and they arise perhaps more readily 
here than they do in a society based on caste, because in 
theory they should not arise. 

The obvious source and origin of most, if not all of the 
cultural and racial conflicts which constitute our race prob- 
lems, are, therefore, conflicts of the “we groups” and the - 
“others groups,” as Sumner calls them, groups which are, 
however, integral parts of a great cosmopolitan and a free 
society. They are the ineluctable conflicts between the “lit- 
tle world” of the family in its struggle to preserve its sacred 
heritage against the disintegrating consequences of contact 
with an impersonal “great world” of business and politics. 

They are, in fact, individual instances of an irrepressible 
conflict between a society founded on kinship and a society 
founded on the market place; the conflict between the folk 
culture of the provinces and the civilization of the metropolis. 

Looking at race relations in the long historical perspec- 
tive, this modern world which seems destined to bring pres- 
ently all the diverse and distant peoples of the earth together 
within the limits of a common culture and a common social 
order, strikes one as something not merely unique but mil- 
lennial! Nevertheless, this new civilization is the product 
of essentially the same historical processes as those that pre- 
ceded it. The same forces which brought about the diversity 
of races will inevitably bring about, in the long run, a di- 
versity in the peoples in the modern world corresponding 
to that which we have seen in the old. It is likely, however, 
that these diversities will be based in the future less on 
inheritance and race and rather more on culture and occu- 
pation. That means that race conflicts in the modern world, 
which is already or presently will be a single great society, 
will be more and more in the future confused with, and even- 
tually superseded by, the conflicts of classes. 


II 


COMPETITION AND THE RACIAL DIVISION 
OF LABOR 


EDWARD B. REUTER 


I 


THE status of the American Negroes in the Southern area, 
as the position of any minority group within an encompass- 
ing social order, is the current stage in a process of social 
and cultural development. It expresses the present balance 
among diverse and contending forces; it gives an index of 
the factors operating in the natural and cultural area and 
a measure of their relative strength; it defines a stage of 
development in an economic and moral order. It is a result 
of a long period of accommodation to a cultural and social 
situation of which the group itself is a part. 

It is in the nature of a competitive order, and every na- 
tural and social order is competitive, to place groups and 
individuals in the position where they can survive, and it 
is in the nature of individuals and groups to develop the 
characters essential or conducive to survival in the natural 
and cultural area in which they are placed and in which they 
struggle to exist. Whether we consider plants, animals, or 
human beings we find that, in the large, they are in those 
areas where each is best fitted to thrive and prosper, and 
that each is somewhat nicely adapted in its structures and in 
its habit system to the special conditions of existence in the 
habitat. 

In the universal and impersonal struggle for the means 
to continued existence in the plant realm, success and sur- 
vival or failure and elimination depend upon the ability to 
endure the conditions set. Some plants require much and 
others little sunlight, moisture, protection; some are resist- 
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ent to sudden or extreme changes in temperature and flour- 
ish in climatic areas where others fail. Those that require 
excess moisture flourish in the swamp and perish in the des- 
ert regions; those that require a continuous high or even 
temperature abound in the tropic areas. So it is throughout. 
Each combination of soil, moisture, drainage, temperature, 
and sunlight sets a condition in which some plants succeed 
and others fail. The result is nature’s nice pattern of dis- 
tribution. This ecological pattern is due in some part to 
migration, but it is chiefly due to survival and increase in 
the areas of settlement. Each variety of vegetation has found 
its place in the economy of nature, the position where it can 
survive. 

Moreover, of the plants that survive and prosper in the 
climatic area, each is modified in root and branch, in fruit, 
flower, and foliage, to profit to the utmost by any favorable 
fact in the environment. Adaptation is the price of survival. 

On another biological level, the animal forms carry on a 
continual—generally unsuccessful—struggle to live and 
prosper that results in somewhat definite patterns of areal 
distribution and in the development of characteristic adap- 
tive structures. Reproduction is everywhere beyond the 
means of life. The excess numbers invade the surrounding 
areas in search of food and to escape enemies; the habitat 
expands until checked by increasingly unfavorable climatic 
conditions or by the superior power or adaptive capacity of 
competing forms. Or the species may be expelled from an 
ancestral area by climatic change, the invasion of fitter forms, 
or other disaster. It may survive and prosper in a new area; 
the struggle to survive may thus result in a new spacial and 
ecological distribution. But at any given time the animal 
population is about as large as the resources will support, and 
is distributed in a fairly definite and limited pattern. 

As the form spreads into new areas—into colder or 
warmer regions, from forest to upland, up or down the 
mountain slopes—it undergoes change of physical charac- 
ters; it develops specific characters that are conducive to sur- 
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vival in the area; it becomes biologically adapted to the 
changed conditions of life. So marked are these changes that 
subgroups in separated areas may sometimes be recognized 
only with difficulty as of the same race or species. The so- 
called protective coloration and the offensive and defensive 
weapons of a species are adaptations developed in the strug- 
gle to survive in specialized areas and in competition with 
rival forms. 

The manner of life may also undergo changes in re- 
sponse to environmental demands. These changes in the pat- 
tern of habits may be of importance equal to or greater than 
the changes in physical structure. In a new and changed 
environment, the food habits may undergo more or less 
profound change in response to the demands of the habitat. 
The form may develop migratory habits in response to the 
seasonal character of the food supply. It may become para- 
sitic, with or without profound changes in structure. It may 
develop predatory habits not had in other areas. The soli- 
tary or social traits may be more pronounced in one environ- 
ment than in anothtr. These and other changes in habit 
patterns are adjustments to the conditions of life in the area. 

There are, also, changes in the psychological nature of 
the forms in response to the conditions of life. In domesti- 
cation, animal forms may undergo profound change. The 
domesticated hog, dog, and domestic fowls, for example, 
differ from their wild ancestors as widely in disposition, tem- 
perament, and other psychological characters as they do in 
physical structure, and in food and social habits. In the 
tamed animal there is a change in character without change 
in physical structure. The animal forms, in changed free 
environment, show similar changes in character and cunning. 
They develop the psychological traits conducive to life in 
the circumstances. 

When we turn from the plant and animal to the human 
world, we find a parallel body of facts. Except for rare 
and brief periods, the struggle for existence among men and 
human groups has been rather close to the animal level; 
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for most human beings in the present, life is hard and brutal 
and the struggle to live is an ever present reality. In the 
human as in the subhuman realm, the geographic distribu- 
tion, the physical differences, the varying modes of life, and 
the mental traits and characteristics are, in large measure, the 
impersonally determined end results of the competitive 
struggle to live. Men live where they can secure the means 
to life, and they develop the physical, mental, and social 
characters that enable them to live in the area. 

Wherever multiplying forms occupy a limited space, the 
resulting competition determines their geographic distribu- 
tion. They live and increase in the areas where the means 
of existence are available. A glance at a population map 
will show the concentration of human beings in a relatively 
few and restricted areas. In the United States the great ma- 
jority of the people live in an area that is only a fraction of 
the whole. Paradoxically, these limited areas of great den- 
sity are the least crowded areas; their populations are better 
supported than those living in the relatively sparsely popu- 
lated regions. In other culture eras, the centers of popula- 
tion were differently placed; in an agricultural economy, 
with the people living close to nature, the densely populated 
areas are those of mild climate and fertile soil. In the pres- 
ent and immediate future, the areas able to support dense 
populations are those rich in mineral and power resources. 
It is not a matter of choice that people live in these areas; it 
is a matter of necessity. 

In their different habitats men, as animals, are modified 
in their physical structure; they develop the physical char- 
acters conducive to survival in the particular climatic area. 
The racial characters and color modifications are obvious 
cases in point. The modifications of physical structure in 
response to the natural conditions are perhaps less in man 
than in the other animals since man is able in varying de- 
grees to modify the natural facts. But groups do become 
acclimated to particular areas; they undergo the physical 
changes necessary or they do not survive in the area. } 
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More obviously, they are adapted in their habit patterns. 
Human groups domiciled in new areas develop the types 
of behavior, the ways of life, and the habit structures that 
adapt them to the particular areas. The great variety of 
culture patterns in different areas of settlement are under- 
stood, in a general way, as adjustment mechanisms. They 
are in harmony with, in general they are an outgrowth of, 
the more basic conditions of life in the areas. The occupa- 
tional distribution is determined by necessity and not by 
choice. Except for a small fraction of pampered individuals, 
men do the work that they must do in order to live. What 
that work is is determined by the economic structure which, 
in turn, is determined by the climatic and other natural re- 
sources and by the stage of culture development. As in the 
animal world, individuals and groups conform their behav- 
ior to the deemds of the area. 

Finally, the varying mental characteristics of men and 
groups, as those of animals in unlike conditions of life, are 
to be understood as results of the area and the manner of 
life it imposes. They are adaptations, structures necessary 
if the groups are to live in the competitive order determined 
by the natural area. The moral standards and beliefs and 
superstitions and rationalizations—the immense body of 
mythology that man erects between himself and reality—are 
a part of the means by which men and groups adjust to the 
conditions of life. 

To understand the status of the Negroes in the Southern 
area we must understand it as a competitive adjustment to 
the conditions of life. Their position, like that of every 
group, is determined by their relative strength and adapt- 
ability in a ruthless competition for the means of life, a com- 
petition that, in the long run, destroys the weak regardless 
of the cause of the weakness. Immediately, it is an adjust- 
ment to the social and economic order in which the Negroes 
live. But the social and economic orders are only proximate 
causes; they are products of the natural factors and the 
historic development. 
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II 

The division of labor is a form of adaptation; it is a 
way of adjusting to the conditions of life. Its elementary 
form is seen in the specialization of areas in response to the 
climatic and other external environmental conditions. In 
one area, agricultural economy may be essential to group 
survival; in another area, fishing may be the necessary basis 
for existence; in a third area, the effective means to group 
survival may be a hunting economy. Such divisions of labor 
are in general matters of necessity; they are not matters 
of choice. The result is a regional division that, with the 
development of exchange and commercial relations, becomes 
the basis of a national economy and, ultimately, the basis 
of international trade and world commerce. 

The original specialization of areas, and of the groups 
that occupy them, tends to be perpetuated often far beyond 
the point of efficiency and welfare. If it continues to its logi- 
cal end, it works the destruction of the group by destroying 
the basis of its own existence. A hunting or fishing group, 
if it is efficient in the capture of fish or game, presently de- 
pletes the resources of the area. A community depending 
upon its mines or forests prospers only until the exhaustion 
of the natural resources. The agricultural group becomes 
progressively poverty stricken with the increase of popula- 
tion and the exhaustion and destruction of the soil. In the 
absence of crises the specialized area presently works its 
own destruction. 

Within each cultural area the business of living re- 
quires the performance of various types of work. The allo- 
cation of these tasks among individuals and subgroups is, in 
the large, a matter of custom and tradition. In some cases, 
the basis for the original division is fairly obvious. One of 
the oldest patterns is a division of labor between the sexes. 
Certain functions are performed and their performance is 
accepted as natural, though the origin or rationale of the 
arrangement may be neither known nor obvious. It is to 
be noted that there may be little relation between the phy- 
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siological differences in the sexes and the work traditionally 
and customarily assigned; the tasks that fall to women in 
one area and group may be the tasks performed by men in 
another situation. Sex is but one of the striking differences 
that are made the basis for lines of division within groups. 
Age is commonly made the basis for social organization and 
a division of labor. Intelligence is sometimes a basis for a 
partial division of labor. Where racial differences are pres- 
ent and prominent, they give a nice basis for separation and 
they are generally made a basis for social organization and 
division of labor. In any going society the division of labor 
is in harmony with the distribution of power. The weak, re- 
gardless of the cause or nature of the weakness, are pushed 
into the irksome and precarious jobs; those favored in the 
situation become a ruling class who direct organization to 
their own welfare and sometimes—when it is to their own 
interest to do so—to the welfare of the group as a whole. 

The specific forms of specialization vary with the area 
and the time—with the natural resources and the state of 
development of the productive techniques. There is, in gen- 
eral, relatively little specialization in the primitive and sim- 
ple economy. But any group that has reached the stage of 
social organization has a ruling class and a larger group 
subject to direction. The division may be in terms of rela- 
tive competence as when the best fighter leads the war band, 
or when the most skilful hunter organizes the hunt. In the 
simple rural economy specialization is often in terms of 
individual skill or talent or interest in a particular line. But 
in general and for the most persons, choice is chiefly an illu- 
sion; for the most part status and type of occupation are 
determined by other factors than those of individual prefer- 
ence. 

In certain animal forms the division of labor has reached 
a degree of perfection beyond anything found in human 
groups. The bees, for example, have a division of labor 
based on the physical differentiation into drones, queens, and 
workers. The procedure is curiously like that which pro- 
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duces classes in the human social order. One individual, by 
overfeeding and special pampering, is elevated to the queen- 
ship; another, again by a purely environmental procedure of 
special feeding and care, becomes a drone; the bulk of the 
hive population, because of inferior and limited food, do 
not develop capacities beyond those necessary for a laboring 
population. Certain of the ants and some other social in- 
sects have developed similar forms of specialization. These 
achievements of the social insects are significant because they 
show the perfect and ultimate stage of specialization. 

In human groups, the division of labor represented by 
slavery, and by caste and class divisions, shows early stages 
of biological specialization. One whole segment of a popu- 
lation is assigned to a special labor status. In a very few 
generations such a culturally isolated group develops the 
type of mind and the social characteristics appropriate to the 
status. In a more extended period they would develop into 
a group as nicely adapted biologically to the proletarian status 
as the workers of the hive are fitted to this status in the 
economy of the bee colony. 

The existence of a slave or laboring caste implies the 
existence of other groups with specialized functions and with 
mental and social characteristics corresponding to their oc- 
cupational and social status. In time they would develop a 
biological structure suited to the status. That the human 
division of labor has not as yet produced biologically adapted 
groups, as have the social insects, is due to the fact that the 
human generations have been few and the social organization 
has nowhere long remained undisturbed and to the fact that 
the number of specialized occupations among humans is 
large. 

Any type of social organization and division of labor, 
once established, tends to persist—often long beyond the 
time when it ceases to be an efficient system. The initial ad- 
justments to the natural conditions presently result in a body 
of habit reactions that accommodate individuals to a manner 
of life. The early adjustments become customary and pres- 
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ently habitual. The arrangements soon become institutional 
structures that tend to persist. The sentimental preference 
for the known and familiar gets expression in a complex of 
naive rationalizations which presently becomes organized into 
a body of social philosophy explaining or justifying the ar- 
rangements. A body of pseudo-science may be fabricated to 
the support of the arrangements, particularly if there de- 
velops dissatisfaction with or opposition to the organization. 
This body of pseudo-science endeavors to prove that the 
order is in accord with the will of God, the natural intelli- 
gence of individuals, or other standard according to where 
the current degree of enlightenment throws the emphasis. 

The initial division of labor tends to become institution- 
alized and, with the establishment of a stable organization, 
a progressive restriction of the area of free competition ac- 
companies the developing and increasing rigidity of the so- 
cial and economic organization. The competitive order pro- 
gressively favors the individuals and groups that control 
the order, and wealth and power become more and more 
concentrated. The division of labor becomes fixed and stable; 
with the stabilization of castes, slave groups, peasants, occu- 
pational classes, etc., it approaches the fixity of the biologi- 
cal specialization found among the social insects. 


III 


The evolution of the social order of the American South, 
in its basic outlines and essential structure, is comparatively 
simple; it conforms with unusual nicety to a general ecologi- 
cal pattern. The selection and placement of population and 
the economic structure were determined by the character of 
the natural area. The racial status and division of labor 
were essential parts of the system. The political system was 
formed as a tool of the economic interests. The social and 
moral order developed as a natural outgrowth of the eco- 
nomic and political arrangements. The ideological system 
arose immediately and inevitably from the system itself. 

The region was a reasonably well-defined climatic area. 
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The average temperature was high and the seasonal range 
was relatively small. The rainfall was adequate to the pro- 
duction of long-growing crops. The soil was, in general, 
light and easily cultivated but reasonably fertile. The area 
was suited to+vegetation requiring a long growing season. 
The commercial crops particularly suited to the climatic 
area—cotton, rice, tobacco, and sugar cane—had a ready 
market, and their production was a profitable undertaking. 

The area was not, however, particularly suited to small 
farms and independent settlers. The climate was depressing; 
the range of temperature, because of the humidity, was too 
high for human comfort or efficiency. The crops were not 
well suited to small farm operation. They required much 
hand labor and a minimum of skill. Free labor was not to 
be had. The country was sparsely populated; land was 
abundant and practically free. In the conditions there was 
a scarcity of servile labor. The work required in Southern 
agriculture was not attractive to individual workers with a 
choice of markets in which to sell their strength. The period 
of open resources lasted through the eighteenth century and 
well into the nineteenth. 

The response to these conditions was the system of forced 
labor and plantation economy that grew up and flourished 
from about the middle of the seventeenth century. Appren- 
ticeship and indenture, longstanding forms of semislave la- 
bor, were inadequate to the need; the status lacked perma- 
nence and the labor was not adequately servile. The intro- 
duction of Negroes and their present reduction to slavery 
provided a solution of the economic problem. It gave prom- 
ise of an abundant supply of completely controlled labor at 
the lowest possible price, at the cost of the food and shelter 
necessary to maintain life and labor efficiency and reproduc- 
tive capacity. The utilization of slave labor made it possible 
to exploit, immediately and in the full, the economic possi- 
bilities of the natural area. 

The racial division of labor was an immediate factor in 
the plantation economy. The Negroes and the various Ne- 
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gro-white and Indian-Negro mixtures, were assigned the 
menial, unskilled, and laborious tasks. The principle that 


~ controlled the division was that of naked power. The Ne- 


groes, as the helpless group in the economic order, were at 
the bottom of the labor hierarchy. 

It is necessary to remember, however, that the planta- 
tion system and the slave order were historic developments 
and economic adjustments. They varied with time and place 
in response to internal and external factors. 

The small independent farmers, at first and in most 
places little distinguished from the families of the develop- 
ing aristocracy, gradually lost out in the competitive strug- 
gle. As the plantations increased in area and power, the non- 
slaveholding whites became increasingly miserable; they 
lived more and more on the marginal land and on labor 
in competition with the Negro slaves. Their condition be- 
came more distressing as their numbers increased, and as 
the plantations developed a supply of semiskilled workers 
to perform the numerous plantation tasks. The occupations 
of the free Negroes were sharply restricted; they had scarcely 
more economic freedom than the slaves; the type of labor 
they performed was more a matter of regulation and neces- 
sity than of choice. They were in competition with the poor 
whites and with the Negro slaves. 

On the plantation the masters controlled the division of 
labor. All the laborious and menial tasks went to the slaves 
as a matter of course. There was little or no question of 
choice or selection; they were put at the work to be done 
in much the same way that the other farm animals were used. 

But within the slave group there presently came to be 
a considerable division of labor. The plantation was a rela- 
tively self-contained economic unit. As such it required the 
performance of a considerable range of work. There was 
need for field workers, houseworkers, personal servants, car- 
penters, teamsters, bookkeepers, cooks, nurses, coachmen, 
schoolteachers, and so through a considerable list of skilled 
and semiskilled workers. In the performance of the various 
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tasks there came to be a very considerable degree of spe- 
cialization within the slave group. 

The division of labor among the Negroes within the 
servile status was, however, more a matter of edict than 
of competition. Individuals for whatever reason were as- 
signed to special tasks. Boys and girls who attracted favorable 
attention were doubtlessly favored; they were apprenticed 
to cooks, carpenters, and the like, and were allowed to learn 
trades. The individuals who incurred the disapproval of 
the master or overseer were likely to be assigned to the par- 
ticularly disagreeable and irksome tasks. The excessive pro- 
portion of mixed-blood individuals among the house and 
personal servants and the group of skilled mechanics sug- 
gests that a preference for racial and personal relatives may 
have been an active principal of selection. There is appar- 
ently little or no evidence that the division of labor involved 
any free competition that effectively selected peculiarly tal- 
ented persons for the jobs demanding the special talents. 

The dominance for a long period of the agricultural 
plantation system and slave economy prevented a diversi- 
fication of industry and thereby made the South an economic 
province contributing to the urbanized and industrial areas. 
This was in some measure inevitable owing to the location 
of the natural resources other than the agricultural. But 
the system exaggerated the natural dependence of the area, 
and it prevented full advantage being taken of such re- 
sources as the area possessed. It threw the area somewhat 
outside the orbit of development of the modern world. But 
the point of interest here is the fact that it restricted the 
number of specialized tasks to be performed. 


IV 


The freeing of the slaves made no immediate or great 
difference in the division of labor. The character of the 
Southern life remained after the Emancipation much as it 
had been before.. The basis of life was agriculture and’ the 
range of employment was small. The racial division of tasks 
was much the same in freedom as in slavery. The Negroes 
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continued to be the chief plantation labor group, and they 
continued to compose the bulk of those employed in domes- 
tic and personal service. They performed an important part 
of the unskilled labor of the towns. 

This was in large part a matter of custom and social 
inertia, a tendency to continue the relations that were famil- 
iar and comfortable. Some work was necessary to live, and 
the Negroes did the work that they found to do. They had 
no capital and they had no training that would enable them 
to compete except as unskilled laborers. 

It was also in part due to external controls. The freed- 
men were excluded from many lines of activity, partly in 
the interests of racial peace and social order, partly to guar- 
antee a labor force to continue plantation operation and the 
traditional economic order. The caste order that followed 
slavery defined the Negroes as workers and servants of the 
whites. The range of occupations was narrow, and many of 
those outside the orbit of common labor were closed to the 
Negroes. 

There was little opportunity for a division of labor among 
Negroes until they developed their own independent group 
organizations. As this gradually came about, as the Negroes 
developed a somewhat separate life and set of institutions, 
there was some opportunity for specialization. Individual 
Negroes were able to live and prosper through performing 
special services for the members of the Negro group. There 
was an increasing place for Negro preachers, teachers, store- 
keepers, entertainers, and so on within the separated racial 
group. The number and diversity of these opportunities for 
individual specialization increased with the development of 
the biracial social order. 

There was also some specialization of occupations in the 
areas where industry developed and provided new jobs. 
Some of these went to Negroes. But for the most part, the 
entrance of the Negroes into the industrial occupations was 
in other sections of the country. 

The present status of the Negroes in the South and the 
racial division of labor must be understood as elements of 
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the total situation. Two things are of outstanding import- 
ance in the present stage of development: the economic status 
of the area and the character of the economic life, and the 
body of ideas that makes easy or difficult an effective cul- 
tural adjustment. Each is in part an heritage from an earlier 
stage of adjustment. But in the present they are given facts. 
The economic structure and social attitudes, as much as the 
soil and climate, define the area in which the struggle for 
existence goes on; the economic practices of men and their 
mental sets fit or unfit them to survive; they operate as do 
the biological traits of animals to determine success or elimi- 
nation. 

The effect of the plantation economy has been an abrupt 
decline in the productivity of the Southern areas. The char- 
acter of the crops produced and the type of clean cultivation, 
given the character of the soil and the nature of the rainfall, 
have progressively and severely reduced soil fertility and 
resulted in the destruction of extended areas by erosion. 
This reduced productivity has operated to increase the sever- 
ity of the struggle for existence. 

Otherwise stated, many of the Southern areas have 
reached a stage of acute and gross overpopulation. As just 
said, this is in part a consequence of the impoverishment of 
the land. But it is due in some part to competition with other 
areas better suited to the production of the staple crops; in 
some part to the development of agricultural machinery and 
methods that decrease the amount of human labor required 
per unit of product; in part to an excessively rapid multi- 
plication of population in impoverished areas; and in part 
to an inadequate migration of excess numbers to more fa- 
vored regions. But apart from the causes operating, the 
gross and increasing overpopulation has resulted inevitably 
in cultural deterioration and personal retrogression. The 
struggle to live has been increasingly difficult and increasing 
numbers of people live on progressively lower standards. The 
struggle for livelihood approaches closer and closer to the 
brute struggle to survive. 

As in any severe competitive struggle, the weak are 
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pushed to the wall. The cause of the weakness is not import- 
ant for the result. The inability to compete successfully may 
be due to physical, mental, or social incapacities; the indi- 
viduals may be inferior, defective, ignorant, or unorganized. 
They are in general hindered in making adjustments by 
earlier habits and outmoded adjustments and the body of 
sentiments appropriate to the earlier adjustments. In the 
situation they make the adjustments that they are able to 
make, considering their handicaps and incapacities. They 
may develop predatory habits; they may become increas- 
ingly parasitic; they may develop a social and co-operative 
economy; they may sink to a lower and lower level of con- 
sumption; they may migrate to other more favored areas; 
or otherwise adjust to the conditions that they cannot control. 

The caste status that followed slavery in the South op- 
erated in many ways to the advantage of the Negroes. So 
far as there are types of work that the white man cannot 
do, he is to that extent handicapped in the competitive strug- 
gle to live, limited in his capacity to make a rational adjust- 
ment to the demands of the situation. The Negro has been 
advantaged by the mental set of the poor white. 

In the struggle for existence the Negro may succeed be- 
cause of the characters developed in the past and present 
status. He has, as compared with the poor white, appar- 
ently a superior capacity for social co-operation and mutual 
aid. He seems, also, to have a capacity to subordinate him- 
self and to take advantage of the prejudices and caste atti- 
tudes of the whites. He seems to have a capacity to adjust 
himself, a realistic sense that some other groups seem to 
lack, and to do the work that there is to do. 

In the future, and in a measure in the present, the strug- 
gle for existence, as it works itself out in the caste and bi- 
racial order, tends to favor the Negro. The caste system, 
in view of the relative capacities and incapacities of the Ne- 
groes and poor whites, tends to push the poor whites below 
the Negroes in the scale—to make of the Negroes a sort of 
intermediate caste between the levels of the white popula- 


tion. 


Ill 


THE TREND OF THE RACIAL BALANCE OF 
BIRTHS AND DEATHS 


Ss. J. HOLMES 


THE TENDENCY to increase and to replenish the earth with 
their kind is a fundamental characteristic of all living beings, 
and where two or more related species, varieties, or races in- 
habit the same territory and depend upon the same means of 
subsistence there inevitably arises a certain degree of competi- 
tion for numerical supremacy. Whether this competition takes 
the form of actual conflict or is carried on under ideal con- 
ditions of peace and good will does not alter the fact that 
groups of similar organisms living within a common area are 
natural biological rivals. In many regions the interrelations 
of groups, and especially of human beings, are often very 
complex. One group may actually promote the natural in- 
crease of another one, as is exemplified in the relations of 
advanced and backward races of man in several parts of the 
globe. But this fact does not completely eliminate the fun- 
damental biological rivalry existing between them. 

The vital fortunes of Negroes and whites in the United 
States are influenced to no small degree by whatever happens 
to the other race. How the relative rates of numerical in- 
crease of the two races will come to change in the near future, 
for change they must, is a problem with which both Negroes 
and whites are naturally very much concerned. Since the 
outcome is evidently decided by the balance of births and 
deaths in the two races an obvious procedure is to compare 
the mortality and fertility rates of Negroes and whites. Such 
a comparison becomes much more instructive, especially in 
regard to probable future trends, if the age and sex com- 
position of the two races is taken into account. But con- 
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clusions based on vital statistics, however valuable such data 
may be, do not give us all the information we desire. It is 
highly important to know the various influences which cause 
birth rates and death rates to change, and the reasons why 
these rates differ in the two races. We shall discuss the latter 
topics after making a preliminary statement concerning the 
trend of natural increase in whites and Negroes during the 
last few decades. 
I 


For many years following the abolition of Negro slavery 
the white population of the United States increased at a more 
rapid rate than did the Negroes. One potent cause of this 
was the extensive influx of European immigrants with a rel- 
atively high birth rate. The more rapid increase of the 
white population led some writers to infer that the Negroes 
were destined to become a negligible minority, if they did 
not suffer complete extinction. The drastic curtailment of 
European immigration during and after the World War had 
the effect of decreasing the growth rate of the white pop- 
ulation, not merely by excluding additions from abroad, but 
by reducing the birth rate through keeping out an exceed- 
ingly fertile element of our white population. On account 
of the aging of foreign-born women the birth rate of our 
immigrant population has declined more rapidly than that of 
either the native-born whites or the Negroes. This circum- 
stance combined with the various other influences which have 
adversely affected the birth rate among the more advanced 
people of the globe has caused the fertility of white Amer- 
icans to sink to an unprecedentedly low level. 

For a long time the white population of the United 
States has been conspicuous for its high rate of natural in- 
crease. Dwelling for the most part in a relatively whole- 
some rural environment and enjoying the advantages of the 
abundant resources of a not overcrowded country, the Amer- 
ican people lived under conditions eminently favorable for an 
abundant birth supply. Unfortunately, the vital statistics of 
the United States were until very recently not sufficiently 
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complete and accurate to give a clear picture of the decline 
of the birth rate for the country as a whole. For several 
decades after the Civil War the ratios of children to the num- 
ber of women of childbearing age in whites and Negroes con- 
stituted the most trustworthy data on their respective birth 
rates. The ratios from 1870 to 1930 were as shown in 


Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
RATIOS OF CHILDREN UNDER FIVE YEARS TO 1,000 WHITE AND NEGRO 
WoMEN AGED FIFTEEN TO FORTY-FOUR 
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On account of the admitted undercount of Negroes in 
1920, the ratio for Negroes in that year is probably too low. 
After 1870 the number of children per thousand mothers of 
childbearing age has been higher in Negroes than in whites, 
and since infant and child mortality have been considerably 
higher in Negroes it is evident that the birth rate of the latter 
must have been markedly higher than that of the white popu- 
lation. If we exclude mothers of foreign parentage, the ex- 
cess birth rate of Negro women becomés even greater. 

Statistics on birth rates per thousand of the population 
were not available for any large part of the United States 
until after the establishment of the Birth Registration Area 
in 1915. At first this Area was confined to a few Northern 
states. It has grown by the addition of new states as fast as 
their birth registration became sufficiently complete. With 
the addition of Texas in 1933 the Birth Registration Area 
finally came to include all of continental United States. 

The birth rates given in the annual volumes on Birth 
Statistics are calculated for the white and colored elements 
of the population, and while the colored group in the South- 
ern states consists almost entirely of Negroes, in several states 
of the North it includes a fairly high percentage of Indians 
or, as on the Pacific Coast, of Chinese and Japanese. Since 
the numbers of Negro births are given, it is possible, with a 
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little trouble, to calculate birth rates for the Negroes for the 
several years after making estimates of the probable Negro 
population for the years between the censuses. The addition 
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Fic. 1.—Proportion of children under 5 years of age to 1,000 women 15 
to 49 years of age classified by race: 1850-1930. 


of Southern states to the Birth Registration Area tends to 
give a somewhat misleading picture of the relative trends of 
birth rates in the white and colored population if we consider 
rates for the Registration Area asa whole. The birth rate of 
Northern Negroes has always been relatively low, and the 
addition of more Southern states with a larger Negro pop- 
ulation and a higher Negro birth rate would naturally tend 
to raise the rate for the entire Area and thus offset, in a 
measure, at least statistically, the influence of declining fer- 
tility. In fact, the colored birth rate in the Registration 
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Area actually rose from 1915 to 1920 from 20.6 per 1,000 
to 27.0 per 1,000, while it was falling in the component indi- 
vidual states—clearly a spurious rise due to the cause men- 
tioned. Comparisons of birth rates are best made, therefore, 
in areas of constant size, such as individual states, groups of 
states, or cities. In order to secure data on a large number 
of whites and Negroes for several years, I have estimated 
the birth rates of the Negro population (as distinct from the 
colored) in the Registration States of 1920 after making a 
proportional allowance for the 150,000 undercount of Ne- 
groes in 1920 conceded by the Bureau of the Census and 
making certain adjustments necessitated by the changed race 
classification of our Mexican population. The results, given 
in Table 2, show a relatively high Negro birth rate and a 
decline in the birth rate in both races, but a somewhat more 
rapid decline in whites than in Négroes. 


TABLE 2 


BIRTH RATES OF WHITES AND NEGROES IN THE BIRTH REGISTRATION STATES 
OF 1920, FROM 1920 TO 1930 


Years White Negro Years White Negro 
PAG sappoldeolosoronlow: 23-44 25.86 Q2 G) Aspen: ahs. 20.44 25.17 
ID AN Ie, vies cf sustees. ts 2RRO AN slay eg5 1 Phy ee emotes PAs 5c ZOV2 7 2505 
NEEDED Wee feces S Srey'eu eM 22.94, 2500 NQ2QS hich aes eye 19.45 23.99 
GO ete Bila Srcno ON 21.83 25.25 COG) olaidd thae antec 18.45 22.64 
Goris S eee aie eiomote E 22.44 26.89 LOG Ov a cieueipieciehe sais 18.39 22.36 
TS 2 ieee eee ee 21.38 25.87 


On the basis of birth rates of states in the Registration 
Area, Thompson and Whelpton have attempted to estimate 
the probable birth rates of the white and Negro populations 
of the entire United States. There are, of course, several 
sources of error in such a procedure, especially in extending 
estimates from the earlier and smaller Registration Area to 
the whole country. But at best there are several sources of 
error in all vital statistics, and the data doubtless give us an 
approximately, or at least roughly, correct picture. The esti- 
mates are given in Table 3. 

It will be observed that the rates run higher for both 
races, but especially for Negroes, than those of the preceding 
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TABLE 3 


CRUDE BIRTH RATES OF THE WHITE AND NEGRO POPULATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 1920-31 


Years White Negro Years White Negro 
OPO Py ao ie ue eyer 26.1 qt.3 1926 05 0a ee 22.5 31.6 
1 9 me a Sar 26.5 32.2 L927 «: 4); «1 22.0 29.5 
WORD ey. he boas was 24.6 29.9 1928) 2s 3.) eo 21.0 27.3 
LQ2QN eis 24.4 30.1 1929) 23. 0. 20.1 26.4 
ref) Wet ee SPENT tho tty 24.4 Bite VO4O) 05 5 oe ee 20.1 26.7 
LQ2 Gravis buds tase en ede 23-4 any TQ ZU) iis s,0:5 0 19.1 25.4 


(Data from Thompson and Whelpton.) 


table. This is clearly owing to the fact that in the Birth 
Registration States of 1920 most of the states of the South 
were not included. The Southern states have a relatively 
high birth rate for both whites and Negroes, and their in- 
clusion would naturally raise the average rate for the whole 
country. It should be pointed out that this table, like the 
previous one, shows that the birth rate has fallen rather more 
rapidly in the white than in the Negro population. The 
same general fact is brought out when we compare the birth 
rates of the whites and colored in individual states of the 
South. The data from a few typical states in which birth 
rates are available for a period of several years are shown, in 
Table 4. 
TABLE 4 


CRUDE BIRTH RATES OF THE WHITE AND COLORED POPULATION OF 
TYPICAL SOUTHERN STATES, 1917-33 


Virginia North Carolina South Carolina Mississippi 
Ww. c. WwW. Les Ww. Cc. WW. Cc: 
RQ 7S steep 26.9 27.4 30.9 30.9 
LOLS) santas 270i 202 Z0:0, 70.6 BEEN DALE 
TOVEG Asters nets Z5eQ), ey 29.3. 28.5 27.0 2Ore 
TOQVO AM as) We 27.8/ 1 29.7 A167 PF 25. 8 zany net) eee 
RO 21 Viele opine 29.4 31.1 29-6" 345 29.9 29.1 27:6), Baar 
TQ 22 nave bes ox 26.6 28.9 RO B22 27 ko OLY 24.7 2.8 
TQ 232 ate iu 26.2, 2h 20.7 | 3257 26.4 24.4 24s) ee 
YOZR) tne cates 22.9 2522 26.8 oe a7 23.4 26.9 24.3 24.6 
TORO! ease 21.9). 2Ase 24.2)! 2g 20.9 24.9 TAZ eae 
LOGS i ws 21.2 2301 22.9 24.1 ZO alez Rae 21,5 aed 
Vf aanlemeny 2 re oe Des 2.0 EC! 20.9 27.3 20.50 eiane 


1994) sass 8 ees 19.9 24.0 22.3 24.8 20.3 26.5 20:0 Pee 
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In interpreting these, and indeed all other statistics on 
birth rates of our white and colored inhabitants, one should 
consider that birth registration is never complete and that 
there are more unrecorded births in the colored than in the 
white population. The extent to which birth registration is 
incomplete has been the subject of a few studies carried on in 
representative areas. Recent estimates by Whelpton for the 
several states show that the percentage of registered births, 
which varies greatly in different areas, was, between 1917 and 
1931, about 93.1 per cent for the whites and, between 1920 
and 1931, about 81.0 per cent for the Negroes. Since birth 
registration is becoming more accurate for both races and rel- 
atively more improvements have probably been made for 
Negroes than for whites, the differences between birth rates 
for whites and Negroes are probably greater, and the decline 
of the Negro birth rate somewhat sharper than the figures 
indicate. 

In the Population Statistics issued by the National Re- 
sources Committee in 1937 there is a corrected birth rate 
table compiled by P. K. Whelpton giving rates for the sev- 
eral five-year age groups of women aged fifteen to forty-four 
years for the several states and groups: of states in 1918- 
21 and 1929-31. The rates for each state, which were cor- 
rected for estimated incompleteness of registration, tell us 
how rapidly each age group was contributing to the supply 
of births. In each age group there has been a decided drop 
during the decade in almost every state for the native whites; 
a more extensive decline for the foreign-born whites; and a 
general though rather less decline for the Negroes. In the 
Northern states the Negro birth rate has fallen relatively 
little in states that received the largest number of recent 
migrants. None of the four groups of Northern states show 
as much as a 20 per cent fall, and commonly much less, in 
the birth rates in each of the first fout age groups in which 
most of the births are concentrated, whereas greater reduc- 
tions were not uncommon in the South. There were exten- 
sive Negro migrations into New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
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Michigan, and IIlinois between 1920 and 1930 which prob- 
ably contributed materially to keeping up the rates of these 
states. It is of course possible that recent migration may 
tend to increase age-specific birth rates in the younger age 
groups, at least after a short period of adjustment, by bring- 
ing rural people with traditions of high fertility. Another 
possibility is that birth rates of Northern Negroes, being low, 
have more nearly reached stability than those of Negroes in 
the South. The relation of migration to fertility presents 
many problems which our data do not as yet enable us to 
solve. 

Further data of interest in relation to relative fertility 
of different elements of our population are furnished by the 
statistics on the number of children ever born to women 
who have had a child during the year. Taking three typical 
years beginning with 1922, when the data on Negroes were 
first available (statistics for 1917-21 were for the colored 
as a whole), the average number of children per family in 
the Registration Area was as shown in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN EVER BORN AND LIVING TO MOTHERS 
IN THE REGISTRATION AREA FOR BIRTHS 


1922 1930 1935 


Born Living Born Living Born Living 
Total, whites eae 3.2 2.9 par 2.8 2.9 
Native white ....... 3.0 ey 3.0 2.8 2.8 
Foreign white ...... 3-9 3-4 307, OR ay 
INNER Opes one eet: 3.8 3.2 3.6 3.2 3.6 


Although Negro mothers lose a larger number of their 
children than do either native-born or foreign-born white 
mothers, the number of their surviving children exceeds 
those for the total whites and native white mothers for every 
year covered by the data, although they sometimes fall be- 
Jow the number of survivors of the foreign-born. 

These data on family size tell us nothing of the fertility 
of the mothers who have not had a child during the year. 
They are also influenced by the proportion of childless mar- 
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riages in the several groups, and these are more common in 
the native-born than in the foreign-born, and are apparently 
especially frequent among Negroes. In a study of family 
size of Negroes in Chicago, Miss Graham found that “child- 
less marriages form a surprisingly large proportion of the 
total Negro group.” Other observers have expressed sim- 
ilar conclusions. These data on family size correlate fairly 
closely with the birth rates of the different groups and give 
further evidence of their trend and relations. 

The relative birth rates and death rates of whites and 
Negroes are greatly affected by the presence of foreign-born 
immigrants and their children and the distribution of the 
native-born whites, foreign-born whites, and Negroes in re- 
lation to urban and rural communities. Urban life, for vari- 
ous reasons which need not be specified, commonly exercises 
a depressing influence upon fertility. This influence has 
been partly counteracted for the white population of the 
United States by the circumstance that our more recent im- 
migrants, who are relatively fertile, commonly gravitate 
into cities, and especially the large cities, of the Northern 
states. It tends to be counteracted also by the fact that 
migrants to the cities consist largely of people in age groups 
in which the reproductive rate is high. There is also a spu- 
rious increase of urban birth rates arising from births being 
credited to the city in case of rura! mothers who come to city 
hospitals to have their children. The extent to which birth 
rates may thus be affected is shown by investigations carried 
on in cities of New York State, excluding New York City. 
In New York State the crude urban birth rate exceeds the 
crude rural birth rate. When births were credited to the 
place of residence of the mothers, the urban birth rate was 
decreased until it was lower than the rural. 

When corrections are made for differences in age com- 
position of the female population, the usual effect is to lower 
the birth rates for cities and to increase those of rural dis- 
tricts. Thus, in Ohio in 1930, where the crude urban birth 
rate was higher than the rural, it was shown by Beck that 
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when allowance was made for differences in age composition, 
the relations were reversed for all classes of the population. 
This is a not uncommon phenomenon and should be borne in 
mind when interpreting crude rates of births and deaths. 

But notwithstanding these influences, our data on births 
show that for a long time even the crude birth rates in cities 
have been lower than those of the country. In recent years, 
however, the crude urban birth rate of several states has 
come to exceed the rural. This fact, when not simply a re- 
sult of age composition or a faulty assignment of the mother’s 
residence, is usually due not to an actual increase of urban 
fertility, but to the fact that rural birth rates have fallen 
more rapidly than the urban. 

The decline of the rural birth rate in the United States 
is a portentous event in relation to the future growth of our 
population. The present birth rates of our cities would be 
much less were it not for the favorable age composition of 
their inhabitants. A recent study of the reproductive rates 
of urban areas has shown that in no city of over a million 
inhabitants is the birth rate sufficiently high for continued 
reproduction, and only in two cities of over one hundred 
thousand does it slightly exceed this level. In fact, in most 
of the Northeastern states, where a considerable part of our 
population is concentrated, the birth rate is inadequate for 
continued maintenance. It is the states of the Middle West 
and South that have the highest rates of true natural increase. 

For many years the rural South has been a prolific breed- 
ing ground of black and white humanity which has furnished 
numerous migrants into Southern cities and Northern and 
Western states. It has contributed greatly to the growth of 
the white and Negro population of the entire country. So 
far as the Negro population is concerned, it is the real source 
of natural increase, for were it not for the contributions of 
the rural South the Negroes of the United States would soon 
be decreasing in numbers and the growth of the white pop- 
ulation would be considerably reduced. An unusual interest, 
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therefore, attaches to the vital statistics of the inhabitants of 
this region. 

The population of the South always has been and still is 
mainly rural, but, as elsewhere, the cities have increased dis- 
proportionately to the rural inhabitants. The growth rate of 
the rural population has slowed down greatly in the last few 
decades. Between 1920 and 1930 the rural farm population, 
both white and colored, actually decreased in Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and Texas; increased somewhat in both 
races in North Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana; and in- 
creased slightly for the white and decreased for the colored 
population in Florida and Alabama. The rural white non- 
farm population increased in all these states, but the colored 
non-farm population diminished in Tennessee, Alabama, and 
slightly in Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana. In all these 
states there was a decided increase in the urban inhabitants 
of both races. 

The decreasing growth rate of the rural population is 
evidently due mainly to cityward migration and the decline 
of the birth rate. These are not independent phenomena, 
because urban migration robs the country of persons in the 
most prolific age groups and thus reduces the rural birth rate 
per thousand inhabitants. The extent of the reductions in a 
typical sample of the Southern states, with statistics covering 
over a decade, may be inferred from Table 6. 

Despite irregularities in the rates for individual years, 
several significant facts may be inferred from this compila- 
tion. In addition to the general decline of the birth rate in 
the two races in both urban and rural communities there is 
the fact that rural birth rates have declined faster than the 
urban. It is also evident that in general the rural birth rate 
has declined more rapidly in the whites than in the colored, 
and there is an evident tendency for the rural rates of the 
whites to fall below those of the cities, whereas this seldom 
occurs in the colored population. Were we to compare urban 
and rural birth rates for the two groups in Northern states, 
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TABLE 6 


BirTH RATES OF WHITE AND COLORED POPULATIONS IN URBAN AND 
RURAL AREAS FROM 1917-23 AND 1928-30 


1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
Sis18 | 3s) 8 1/3 | & eae 

MaryYLAND 

Wihitesa.ce pae- 24.6 | 22.6 | 24.6 | 22.7 | 23.9 | 21.6 | 25.0 | 23.3 | 24.5 | 24.2 

Colored :...... 5. 24.1 | 28.5 | 22.8 | 27.3 | 25.1 | 28.0 | 26.0 | 28.9 | 26.5 | 30.7 
MissIssIPPI 

White: soho fone An Seal aac Go 5 GE ela ial tee BFS it27 35 

Coloredi3 yee ee an bee ee elec ew elee se ole 22.8 | 24.2 


Nortnu Caro.Lina 


Wihttenst == een. 22.9 | 31.6 | 21.9 | 30.6 | 22.7 | 29.9 | 30.2 | 31.9 | 30.9 | 33.9 

Colored®...=.-4 22.0 | 31.9 | 19.4 | 31.8 | 20.6 | 29.4 | 24.4 | 32.4 | 26.4 | 35.9 
SoutH CAROLINA 

Wihite rss lees ee ol eect career | eee 25.8 | 27.3 | 30,0) 28.7) leeseuooee 

Golorediisshenieil): Seer ereees lie 22.2 | 26.5 | 25.4 | 27.9 | 28.5 | 29.2 
VIRGINIA 

Wiiterieis) ear: 22.6 | 28.0 | 24.1 | 28.5 | 24.1 | 26.4 | 25.4 | 28.5 | 25.3 | 30.6 

Goloredie.). ni 22.0 | 29.2 | 21.8 | 30.3 | 24.0 | 29.0 | 25.0 | 31.4 | 25.6 | 33.2 

1922 1923 192 1929 1930 
SislS/E/S IRI SIRISIR 

MaryYLanp 

Whites: 2 0). 22.5 | 22.4 | 22.2 | 22.0 | 19.9 | 18.3 | 18.3 | 16.5 | 18.4 | 16.5 

Colored: i222 a7 25.1 | 28.4 | 27.0 | 28.1 | 24.2 | 24.4 | 22.9 | 23.9 | 22.9 | 23.3 
MIssISSIPPI 

Whites. eh tet 26.3 | 24.6 | 25.8 | 24.3 | 26.0 | 24.1 | 25.4 | 21.9 | 26.1 | 22.8 

Colored)... 40.01. 23.6 | 23.9 | 21.7 | 23.6 | 24.8 | 24.6 | 22.8 | 23.5 | 23.7 | 24.6 
Nortu Caro.Lina 

Whiter. 2 el 29.7 | 30.4 | 29.3 | 31.0 | 26.5 | 25.7 | 24.3 | 24.1 | 24.1 | 23.7 

Coloreda...gscas 25.4 | 33.4 | 26.6 | 33.8 | 23.8 | 28.6 | 21.2 | 27.0 | 20.8 | 25.9 
Soutu CAROLINA 

Whitesnissccr 29.3 | 26.8 | 26.7 | 26.4 | 26.2 | 22.9 | 23.5 | 20.5 | 22.7 | 20.9 

Coloredea) ace 28.3 | 26.5 | 25.7 | 24.3 | 26.3 | 27.0 | 25.5 | 24.9 | 23.5 | 26.0 
VIRGINIA 

Wihites..cuce 4 23.2. | 27.7 | 22.2 | 27.5 | 20:4 | 23.7 | 19:5, | 22:4) | 20a 

Goloredis 20 yee 23.1 | 31.1 | 22.8 | 30.3 | 21.7 | 26.5 | 20.5 | 25.5 | 20.0 | 25.8 


we should find that owing partly to the peculiarities of age 
composition the tendency for urban rates to exceed the rural 
is more pronounced, and that this tendency is exhibited, often 
conspicuously, by the colored population as well as the whites. 
In 1920 and 1930 the crude urban and rural birth rates of 
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New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Michigan were 
as follows: 
TABLE 7 


CRUDE RURAL AND URBAN BIRTH RATES IN SELECTED NORTHERN STATES, 
1920 AND 1930 


1920 1930 
Rural Urban Rural Urban 
W. Cc. W. Cc. Ww. Cc. Ww. Cc 
New York .... 18.9 14.1 Zgus) | ezAue EQcOut 737) 18.0 20.9 
OOM RS iit: 19.8 19.5 2216 2Os'7 16.2 14.6 18.8 19.7 
Pennsylvania .. 24.9 21.2 25.6) 22.6 1O.O; L701 20.0 22.4 
Indiana ~....... SOY ee © 22.9 19.6 16.9 12.2 20.1 16.6 
Michigan ..... 23:2) 119.2 26.8 21.3 Leon Oss 21.9 20.0 


In general, we may conclude that the South has departed 
less widely than the North from the reproductive mores that 
obtained several years ago, but that it is following the same 
path. Birth control is finally coming to be extensively prac- 
ticed by the hitherto prolific individuals of Southern farms 
and small villages. There is little reason to doubt that the 
custom will spread and will result in rural birth rates as low 
as occur in several of the Northern states. Probably the 
rural Negro rate will not fall so rapidly. Birth control is 
practiced extensively by the more sophisticated Negroes, but 
where contraception is attempted it is not nearly so successful 
as in white persons of a better educational and economic 
status. The factor of illiteracy, which is more prevalent 
among rural Southern Negroes than elsewhere, and the con- 
ditions obtaining in the average country home will doubtless 
conspire to prevent a very rapid spread of effective contra- 
ceptive procedures. We may expect, therefore, that the birth 
rate of rural whites will continue to fall more rapidly than 
that of their Negro neighbors for some years to come. So 
far as fertility is concerned, the Negroes have the advantage 
and may have it increasingly in the near future in their com- 
petition with their white rivals. 


II 


Let us now turn to a consideration of rates of mortality. 
Under slavery the Negro death rate, judging from inad- 
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equate evidence in our possession, was not particularly high. 
After emancipation, when over four million Negro slaves 
were thrown upon their own resources, the death rate became 
alarmingly high. Ignorant, often improvident, and having 
very limited financial resources or none, the Negroes became 
a ready prey to many maladies. Tuberculosis soon became 
widely prevalent and assumed the first rank among causes 
of death. The acute respiratory infections also took a heavy 
toll. Venereal diseases, previously kept fairly under control 
during the period of slavery, spread rapidly and not only 
increased the death rate but exercised a very deleterious in- 
fluence upon fertility. In many localities over one-fourth of 
the Negro babies died within their first year. It is impos- 
sible to determine when the Negro death rate reached its 
highest point, but it was probably sometime in the eighties. 
For several years, therefore, while the death rate of the 
whites was falling, the mortality of the Negroes was actually 
rising. Nevertheless, it was in this period in which the major- 
ity of the Negroes lived under the most wretched and un- 
‘sanitary conditions, that, despite their high death rate and 
appalling infant mortality, the rate of natural increase 
reached its highest point. Since 1900 the course of declining 
Negro mortality has been roughly parallel to that of the 
whites. But the decline of the Negro birth rate was sufficient 
to more than wipe out the gains made through declining 
mortality, so that the net rate of natural increase became 
less rapid. The mortality rates of the white and Negro 
population of the Registration Area are indicated in the fol- 
lowing table. 
TABLE 8 


MORTALITY OF NEGROES AND WHITES IN THE REGISTRATION AREA, 
FROM 1890 TO 1930 


1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 
Wihitesy) 2 Anite eee 20.2 E73 14.6 12.6 10.8 
Negroes iit as ats secede 32.4 30.2 25.5 18.7 16.5 


It must be borne in mind that during the period covered 
by the table the Registration Area for Deaths was gradually 
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expanded from a few states in the North to nearly all the 
states of the Union in 1930, and consequently, it came to 
include more and more Southern states in which Negro mor- 
tality was relatively low. That this fact does not by any 
means account for the entire decline of the death rate is 
shown by an abundance of other data from individual states 
and cities. Between 1900-02 and 1919-21 the life expectancy 
of Negroes in the original Registration States increased from 
32.5 to 40.4 for males, and from 35.0 to 42.4 for females. 
Valuable supplementary data are furnished by the statistics 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, which insures 
over two and one-half millions of Negroes. From 1911 to 
1927 the death rate of Negro policy-holders declined from 
17.5 per thousand to 14.0, or about 20 per cent, a decline 
due largely to reduced mortality from tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, malaria, typhoid fever, and pellagra. For a similar 
period life expectancy increased 3.5 years, or 8.5 per cent, 
for males, and 4.3 years, or 10.4 per cent, for females. In 
1933 the Negro mortality rate for the United States was 
only 14.7 per thousand, and 12.4 per thousand for insured 
Negroes. The greatest gains in Negro mortality have been 
made in the early years of life. In the Metropolitan expe- 
rience between 1911 and 1927 there was a 38.9 per cent 
reduction in mortality in children aged one to fourteen, and 
a 20.8 per cent reduction in ages fifteen to twenty-four. 
Gains in the mortality of older age groups are relatively 
much less, as is also the case in the whites. It is in the 
younger age groups that differences in the mortality of the 
two races are greatest. ‘The most pronounced differences,” 
says Dublin, “are found between 15 and 25 years, where the 
death rate for colored boys and young men runs nearly two 
and a half times that for whites, and where the mortality 
among colored girls is more than three times that for young 
white women.” 

A very important factor in the decline of the Negro death 
rate is the reduction of infant mortality. Records of infant 
mortality prior to 1916 were very imperfect, but the rates 
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for Negroes were over 50 per cent higher than those for 
whites, and in some areas over twice as high. Beginning in 
1916 deaths of Negro infants were recorded for the Regis- 
tration Area for Births in the annual volumes on Birth 
Statistics. The trend of infant mortality is shown in the 
following table: 


TABLE 9 
DEATHS OF WHITE AND NEGRO INFANTS PER THOUSAND BIRTHS, 1916-35 
1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
White? 250 3 ay ee - 99.0 90.6 97-4 83.0 82.1 
Neprov, 22.3 See 184.3 142.5 162.5 134.3 135.6 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
White Ss; © oe ee 72.5 7362 Ch 66.8 68.3 
Nepros iris: sso ee 110.7 LL0.7 111.9 114.1 112.4 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
WiRite rs rs icacecforae centers 70.0 60.6 66.0 62.2 59.6 
Negron nh eo ten 112.1 109.9 105.9 101.5 99-5 
1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Whites 4.) roe 56.7 53-3 52.8 54-5 51.9 
NOB LOV i) carers 92.7 84.1 85.4 g1.0 81.9 


As the table shows, infant mortality among Negroes has 
been practically cut in half during two decades. 

This spectacular decline in the infant death rate neces- 
sarily has a marked effect upon the rate of natural increase. 
It is only the saving of lives before or during the reproductive 
period that has a permanent effect upon the reproductive rate 
of a race or people. After age forty-five, when there has 
been relatively little gain in life expectancy in either race, it 
matters little, so far as the expansion of a group is concerned, 
whether. people live or die. It is in the early ages of life 
that reduction in mortality is most readily accomplished 
through hygiene and sanitation, and it is in these ages that 
the greatest gains have been made. It is in these ages, also, 
that we find the greatest differences in the mortality rates of 
the two races. For this reason, therefore, one would expect 
to find Negro mortality peculiarly responsive to environ- 
mental influences that tend to check the ravages of disease. 
Gains in life expectancy are more difficult to make as the 
duration of life approaches the limits of its natural span. 
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The whites are much nearer this goal than the Negroes. Al- 
though much can be done to increase the length of life in the 
white population, gains in life expectancy will be more easily 
made in the Negro simply because there is more room for 
improvement. In spite of this fact, Negro mortality rates 
have not shown the improvement that could readily have 
been effected. Racial differences in mortality are still high, 
but it is not improbable that in the future they will be re- 
duced. There can be little doubt that the high death rate of 
our Negro population is mainly due to a relatively unfavor- 
able environment, although genetical differences affecting 
tendencies to succumb to certain diseases often play a not 
unimportant role. The subject, which is full of pitfalls, I 
have treated at some length in a previous publication and I 
can mention here only a few of the more influential factors. 

The Negro death rate from respiratory disease has long 
been notoriously high. Mortality from tuberculosis has 
commonly been over twice as high for the colored population 
as for the whites. The differences are especially great in the 
ages of adolescence (ten to twenty years of age), when the 
mortality rate is three to four times as great in Negroes as 
in whites. As people grow older, the death rate from tuber- 
culosis in the two races becomes more nearly equalized. The 
great majority of deaths from tuberculosis in Negroes occurs 
before or during the reproductive period. The age distri- 
bution of these deaths is very different in the two races, since 
relatively many more deaths are crowded into the earlier part 
of the reproductive period of the Negroes than in the whites. 
Hence tuberculosis, both on account of its much higher inci- 
dence and its distribution as to age, has a very potent influ- 
ence upon the relative rates of natural increase in the two 
races. 

In general, the same statement applies to the pneumonias. 
The rates for lobar pneumonia, for instance, in ages fifteen to 
twenty-five are over three times as high in the colored as in 
the white population. Whether or not Negroes are by nature 
more prone to succumb to tuberculosis and the acute respira- 
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F1G, 2.—Mortality from tuberculosis in whites and Negroes 
according to age in the Death Registration Area of 1920. 
(After Sydenstricker. ) 


tory infections, these diseases are very potent elements in the 
high Negro death rate. Could they be reduced to the same 
extent as in the whites, several years would be added to the 
average duration of life and there would be a marked accel- 
eration of the growth of the Negro population. There are 
several other causes of death which bear very unequally upon 
the two races, such as malaria, pellagra, puerperal infections, 
nephritis, cerebral hemorrhage, diseases of the heart, which 
now rank first as a cause of death, and homicide. But a role 
of especial importance must be attributed to venereal disease. 
Syphilis, as is well known, is especially prevalent in the 
Negro population, but there have been many discordant esti- 
mates of the extent of its dissemination in both whites and 
Negroes. Probably the best data on its occurrence in Ne- 
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groes are afforded by the several surveys of sample areas in 
the Southern states in which the entire Negro population was 
tested. Most of these surveys have revealed a 20-25 per 
cent of syphilitic infection. During the World War the 
admission rates for the United States Army were 12.63 per 
thousand for whites and 64.99 for colored recruits. Mor- 
tality rates per one hundred thousand due to syphilis among 
the clientele of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(1911-20) were: white males, 16.4; white females, 7.1; col- 
ored males, 46.1; colored females, 25.7. In the experience 
of this company the course of mortality from syphilis has 
been downward among the whites, but upward among its 
Negro policy-holders. Most of the mortality really due to 
this disease, however, is attributed to other causes. Syphilis 
is conceded to be an important factor in the high rate for 
heart disease among Negroes, and in their relatively high 
rate for abortions and early infant mortality. It is a most 
malign influence in sapping. the vital energies of our colored 
population, and ranks high, if not first, among the real causes 
of death. 

Gonococcus infection, while rarely fatal, frequently leads 
to sterility in both sexes, and its notorious prevalence among 
Negroes exerts a strong adverse influence upon their natural 
fertility. It is probable that the high percentage of childless 
marriages occurring among Negroes is correctly ascribed to 
this cause. The conquest of venereal diseases in our Negro 
population is one of the most important, though most difh- 
cult, of our public health problems. Were it successfully 
solved, the Negroes would undoubtedly respond by a new 
lease on life. Mortality would markedly decline, and the 
birth rate would show a conspicuous rise. 

Whatever may be the effect of differences of inherited 
constitution in the whites and blacks, doubtless the biological 
fortunes of the American Negro will depend largely upon 
the social and economic environment in which he is compelled 
to live. What the future has in store for him no one can 
foretell. Migration from rural to urban areas, and from 
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Southern to Northern states, both of which are determined 
largely by economic causes, have exerted and will continue to 
exert a potent effect upon the fertility and mortality of our 
Negro population. Negroes are coming to be increasingly 
migratory. Since the period of emancipation gradually in- 
creasing numbers of Negroes have left the South to seek their 
fortunes in Northern and Western states. During the World 
War the mass migration into Northern centers of industry 
brought Negroes into relatively unfavorable conditions of 
life in a colder climate to which they were apparently not 
well adjusted. For a long time deaths among Negroes in 
the North outnumbered births. Although now for several 
years past births have come to outnumber deaths in many 
Northern states, this increase is largely due to the fact that 
the age composition of Northern Negroes is particularly 
favorable for rapid multiplication. Most of the migrants 
were in the wage-earning period of life; hence their crude 
birth rate gave a deceptive appearance of adequate fertility. 
Recent studies of the stabilized rates of increase of Northern 
Negroes have shown that their birth rate is inadequate for 
continued reproduction when their anomalous age distribu- 
tion is outgrown. 
A large part of this migration is from the rural areas o 
the South to the cities of the North. There has also been an 
increasing migration of rural Negroes into Southern cities, 
but wherever Negroes go from a rural to an urban environ- 
ment, their birth rate declines and their mortality increases. 
Urban migration produces the same kind of effect upon the 
fertility and the mortality of the whites, as is clearly evinced 
by the fact that in all the large cities of the United States the 
reproductive rate of the white population, despite its usually 
favorable age distribution, is inadequate for continued repro- 
duction. In the cities of the South the vital statistics of the 
Negroes, notwithstanding the more favorable conditions of 
climate, are commonly less favorable than in cities of the 
North. Everywhere cities are destroyers of men, but they 
are relatively more deadly to the Negro than to his white 
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competitor. The differences between urban and rural death 
rates are considerably greater for Negroes than for whites. 
In 1930, for instance, death rates adjusted for age in urban 
and rural communities of sixteen states with a large Negro 
population were 12.0 for urban whites, 9.5 for rural whites, 
22.8 for urban Negroes, 17.0 for rural Negroes. Urban 
mortality exceeded rural mortality by over 34 per cent in 
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Note.—Group 1 Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 

Group 2 Tennessee and Virginia. 

Group 3 Kentucky, Maryland, and Missouri. 

Group 4 Illinois, New Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Group 5 Michigan and New York. 
Negroes, and by less than 27 per cent in whites. It is in the 
respiratory infections that urban life is especially deadly to 
the Negro. In the South mortality from pneumonia in cities 
is commonly over twice as high in Negroes as in whites, 
whereas it is usually much less than twice as high in rural 
areas. Urban migration is especially destructive to the 
Negro, and since ever increasing proportions of Negroes as 
well as whites are coming to dwell in cities, urbanization will 
probably exercise a greater destructive influence in the future. 

It is only in the rural South that Negroes form a self- 


perpetuating group. This is due not so much to relatively 
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low rural mortality as to the high rural birth rate. As has 
been previously stated, the decline of the birth rate among 
Southern rural Negroes will probably be relatively slow. 
Perhaps the decline of their death rate will also be slow, 
although it seems entirely feasible to make very substantial 
gains in life expectancy in this group. Rural mortality rates 
among Negroes are still much above those of rural whites 
in the South as elsewhere. An improvement of hygienic 
conditions would reduce this differential greatly. There is 
no excuse for the continued misery and death from pellagra, 
for example, when the cure for this disease is so very simple 
and effective. 
III 


Having discussed briefly the relative trends of birth rates 
and death rates in the white and colored population of the 
United States, it may be instructive to consider the balance 
of births and deaths in the two races. The advantage of 
higher fertility is with the Negro, while the advantage of 
lower mortality is decidedly with the whites. It is of course 
the relation of fertility and mortality that is of decisive im- 
portance in the determination of rates of natural increase, 
because the race which maintains the greatest excess of births 
over deaths is the one which will ultimately prevail. Even 
though the races eventually fuse into one, so long as they 
remain even partly distinct the tendency of the one to sup- 
plant the other will continue. To ascertain the relative rates 
of increase of two groups, therefore, one needs simply to sub- 
tract the death rate from the birth rate in each group and 
compare the results. Barring gains or losses through migra- 
tion, this procedure gives a perfectly definite and reliable 
index of population growth. But this information is apt to 
lead to erroneous conclusions if used to forecast trends more 
than a very short time ahead. A high birth rate or a low 
death rate which is largely due to an age composition such 
as would occur in a population with few very young children 
and few people beyond the age of forty-five cannot long con- 
tine, because the anomalous age composition would soon be 
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outgrown and thus lead to marked changes in the crude rates 
of fertility and mortality. 

Before discussing the influence of age composition on 
future trends of population growth it will be of interest to 
consider the balance of births and deaths according to recent 
data. In 1935 there were 1,888,012 births and 1,207,359 
deaths in the white population of the United States. In the 
same year there were 255,124 births and 177,523 deaths 
among the Negroes. There would thus be a surplus of 
680,653 whites and 77,601 Negroes. According to the esti- 
mates of the white and Negro population in 1935 made by 
the National Resources Committee, this would mean an in- 
crease of 6.0 per thousand for the whites and 6.1 per thou- 
sand for the Negroes. These rates are not far apart, and 
when we consider that birth registration, probably to a greater 
extent than death registration, is less complete for Negroes 
than for whites, the rates of present increase are probably 
less nearly equal than the figures indicate. 

The surplus of births over deaths in cities is overwhelm- 
ingly greater for the white than for the colored population. 
In the cities of several states, both North and South, deaths 
in the colored actually exceed births. In the rural areas the 
vital balance is much more favorable to the colored popula- 
tion. Our volumes on Mortality Statistics do not contain 
data on the mortality of Negroes as distinct from that of 
other colored races for rural and urban communities, but the 
relations are doubtless much the same for Negroes and total 
colored except in a few states with a relatively large Indian 
population. In 1935 there were 786,747 births among 
whites, and 163,873 births among the colored population of 
rural United States. The deaths for these areas in the same 
year were 440,052 and 84,235, respectively, leaving 346,695 
excess of births over deaths in the white, and 79,638 in the 
colored. We have no reliable data on the white and colored 
rural population in 1935, so that one cannot calculate the 
percentage increases of the two races, but it is significant that 
the ratio of births to one hundred deaths is somewhat higher 
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for the colored (195 to 100) than it is for the whites (179 
to 100). In going over the ratios of births to deaths in rural 
areas in Southern states for the same year we find. higher 
ratios for whites in all the states of the South. Just at pres- 
ent the white inhabitants of the rural South have a higher net 
rate of increase than the blacks, despite the probable higher 
birth rate of the latter. This relation may easily be reversed 
either by a reduction of Negro mortality or by a continuation 
of the relatively rapid decline of the birth rate in the white 
population. 

But quite aside from any changes in mortality or fertility, 
the relative rates of increase of whites and blacks are bound 
to be affected by changes in the age composition of the two 
races. Two populations which have precisely the same birth 
rates and death rates in each age group may have very dif- 
ferent rates of natural increase; and two groups with the 
same rate of natural increase may have different birth rates 
and death rates in each single age group. In the latter case 
equality of increase cannot be long maintained, and the race 
which has the more unfavorable age composition would soon 
outstrip its rival. By knowing the age composition of the 
female population of the two groups and their age-specific 
birth rates and death rates, it is possible to calculate the rate 
of increase which would be maintained so long as the age- 
specific rates persist. These rates are sometimes referred to 
as the “true” or stabilized rates of increase, inasmuch as they 
are independent of the variations of age composition. What 
can be said of the true or stabilized increase of whites and 
Negroes in the United States? 

There have been a number of studies on this subject in 
recent years, but the results cannot be considered as more 
than a rough approximation to the true condition. This is 
owing to a number of sources of error. There are errors due 
to incomplete registration of births and deaths, which are too 
difficult to estimate with much accuracy and which are prob- 
ably quite different in the two races compared. Then there 
are omissions of enumeration when the censuses are taken, 
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and these are always fairly large in amount, especially for 
younger children. In addition, there are errors in the ages 
reported to the census taker which vitiate the data on the 
relative numbers of individuals in the several age groups. 
One may make adjustments for these various sources of error 
to the best of one’s ability, but without any very definite 
assurance that the results are close to the actual facts. The 
first attempts to study the stabilized rates of increase among 
Negroes made by Whelpton and by Holmes and Parker 
were in fairly close agreement, though covering slightly dif- 
ferent areas and employing somewhat different methods, in 
showing that their stabilized rate was not far from that of the 
native white population. Later estimates using the data of 
the 1930 census have shown that in the white race at least 
the true rate of increase is probably now a minus quantity. 
Calculation of the stabilized increase of the Negro was more 
hazardous. I have estimated that if there was a shortage of 
IO per cent in the registration of Negro births in 1930, one 
hundred thousand females at birth in the Registration Area 
would give rise to 98,956 daughters—a number very close 
to the requirements of continued reproduction. Amid all the 
uncertainties incident upon the calculation of true rates of 
increase the best judgment that can be made is that at pres- 
ent the two races have about the same stabilized rate of 
multiplication. 

In the Population Statistics issued by the National Re- 
sources Committee, Professor Whelpton has calculated the 
future increase of native-born whites, foreign-born whites, 
and Negroes in the United States on the basis of a number 
of different assumptions concerning future birth rates, mor- 
tality rates, and whether or not there will be foreign immi- 
gration to the extent of one hundred thousand annually. 
Under all these assumptions the numbers of foreign-born 
will gradually decrease, while the native-born whites and 
the Negroes will increase up to or near 1980, the last date 
for which calculations were made. The relative percentages 
of increase up to 1980 varied according to the assumptions 
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made, but they were in general higher for the Negroes, al- 
though the relative proportion of Negroes and whites in the 
total population did not vary greatly. 

According to Whelpton and most critical students of pop- 
ulation trends in the United States, the Negro will have to 
be reckoned with for a long time. No one can tell what the 
future has in store for him. Mussolini once declared that 
the Negroes will probably supplant the whites in the United 
States, and Burgdérfer, a prominent German authority on 
population, stated that unless the white population of the 
United States is reinforced by European immigration it 
will come to be increasingly black, and the history of Haiti 
and Jamaica will be repeated in this country. For the pres- 
ent, at least, there seems to be little likelihood that these fore- 
bodings will be realized. Nevertheless, a slight increase of 
Negroes relative to the whites is a distinct possibility at no 
very distant date. This is perhaps as positive a statement as 
is justified at the present time. 

Because stabilized rates give us a basis for forecasting the 
trend of population change that is not vitiated, like crude 
birth rates and death rates, by the accidents of age composi- 
tion, students of population are coming to make much use of 
them in working out probable rates of increase or decrease 
of different groups and the inhabitants of different areas 
within a country. The National Resources Committee has 
calculated such rates for the white and Negro population of 
several states, in cities of different size, and in rural areas. 
The measure of fertility employed in making these estimates 
is based upon the number of children under five to one thou- 
sand women of childbearing age. By employing age-specific 
birth rates and death rates estimates were made of the num- 
ber of children produced by one thousand women twenty to 
forty-four years of age when the anomalies of their age com- 
position were outgrown. It was calculated that for native 
white women “in a life table (stationary) population with 
the death rates of 1929-31 it takes 444 children 0-4 per 
1,000 women 20-44 merely to maintain numbers.” In 1929- 
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31 the number of children required, owing to the higher 
death rates prevailing in those years, was 469. To maintain 
the replacement rate among Negroes in 1930, a larger pro- 
portion of children 0-4 was needed, namely, 498. 

In order to facilitate comparisons of replacement rates, 
replacement indices for different people are calculated by 
dividing the number of children 0-4 per one thousand 
women twenty to forty-four by the number needed for 
permanent replacement. An index of 1 for any group would 
mean that it was just holding its own; an index over 1 would 
indicate an increase; and a ratio less than 1, a decrease. In 
1920 these indices for the entire United States were 1.18 for 
native whites, 1.06 for Negroes. By 1930 the ratios were 
1.12 for native whites and 1.11 for Negroes. These figures 
indicate that in 1930 the two groups were running a nearly 
even race. Apparently the Negroes had been gaining 
slightly, while the whites had somewhat slackened their 
speed, but one should bear in mind the uncertainties of such 
estimates before coming to a positive conclusion. 

The replacement indices calculated for native whites and 
Negroes in urban and rural areas of different parts of the 
country reveal some very noteworthy, if not surprising, rela- 
tions. That they should show that the larger urban areas 
down to most of those between ten thousand and twenty 
thousand inhabitants fall rather far below the replacement 
level is what would be expected in the light of other studies. 
The same may be said of the fact that the urban index for 
the Negroes (57 in 1920, 71 in 1930) is farther below unity 
than that of the whites (85 in 1920, 86 in 1930). But it is 
worthy of note that according to these estimates the urban 
Negro index has increased relatively more (over 26 per cent) 
between 1920 and 1930 than that of the white, which has 
been almost stationary. It should also be pointed out that 
both the rural farm and the rural non-farm groups show 
gains during the decade in the Negroes, and both show losses 
in the native whites, and that the rate for the Negro farm 
group, while below that for the native white in 1920 (1.74, 
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white; 1.59, Negro), was actually above that of the native 
white in 1930 (1.69, white; 1.78, Negro). The indices for 
the total United States show that in cities of all sizes and 
in both the rural groups—in fact, in every class—the indices 
for the Negroes made substantial gains during the decade, 
whereas those of the native whites made slight gains or suf- 
fered losses. 

When we turn to what is happening in groups of states 
in the North we find that, except in the urban and rural non- 
farm population of New England in 1930, the indices for 
the Negro are generally far below those of the white, but 
that as 4 rule they have made greater percentage gains. In 
general, the Northern Negroes fall distinctly below the re- 
placement level except perhaps in New England. 


TABLE 10 


INDICES OF REPLACEMENT RATES OF THE NATIVE WHITES AND NEGROES 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS, 1930 AND 1920 


Native White Negro 

1930 1920 1930 1920 
United States, avast ceases aetna reper 1.18 5 1.06 
Wee See Urbans. c-reacuiaciaa seas 36 85 a7 557 
WES Rurall? © ecedeeinm aoe ee 1.54 1.59 1.58 1.43 
New England! hanno eee 95 87 1.03 80 
Middle Atlantict) > nc ase ee 94 -94 74 57 
Bie Ni Gentrali: + fea cuerteerenie ns ae 1.07 1.09 74 57 
West. Central oie nricrt a ane 1.16 1.23 74 59 
South) -Atlantien --csaas eee 1.40 1.57 1.30 1.28 
Bwiss Centrale a ses en ee Toyz 1.60 L204 TM 
WS. Centrale et..ia rnp 1.30 1.49 Teng 1.05 
MGunitain macs: tocp tune ocr ee 1.26 1.34 70 .50 
Pacific) aster oot eee eee 79 86 57 52 


(Data from Population Resources Committee.) 


In the South the indices of both races are well above the 
replacement level, but this is owing to the relatively high 
rates of the rural areas. The cities over twenty-five thou- 
sand, as in the North, show a deficit in all groups of states. 
Losses are incurred by the whites in most of the smaller cities, 
and quite generally by the Negroes. As in the North, the 
indices of the urban Negroes are much below those of the 
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whites, thus showing the greater destructiveness of city life 
upon the Negro population. 

In the rural South the indices in 1930 were above unity 
for both races, and in 1920 also, except for the Negroes of 
the east-south-central states, where the index was slightly 
less, i.e., 90.98. The most important group, the rural farm 
population, has the highest indices of all the groups. All 
the three groups of the Southern states have higher rates 
for the whites than for the Negroes. The rural farm whites, 
therefore, are increasing more rapidly than their Negro 
neighbors, even in the most prolific breeding ground of the 
latter group. We have thus a rather curious condition, not 
unusual in vital statistics, in that in both the Northern and 
the Southern states the whites have higher replacement ra- 
tios than the Negroes, but in the entire United States there 
is just the reverse relation. This arises from the fact that 
the rates of Southern rural Negroes are considerably above 
those of Northern rural whites, combined with the circum- 
stance that the Negro population is to a greater extent rural 
than the white in the entire country. 

But although the rural white population may have been 
forging ahead more rapidly than the rural Negroes of the 
South, let us look at the trends during the decade. An in- 
spection of these indices shows that in each group of the 
Southern states they have fallen in the native whites, while 
each group shows a rise in the Negroes. Apparently, al- 
though the Negroes are still behind in the race, they have 
been gaining on their rivals. Doubtless, one important factor 
in this phenomenon is the fact previously mentioned that 
the birth rate in the rural South has declined less rapidly 
in the Negroes than in the whites. Another important fac- 
tor is the marked decline in Negro infant and child mortality. 
A given percentage of decline in infant mortality means 
more to the Negroes than to the whites, so far as natural 
increase is concerned, for, since infant mortality is higher 
among the Negroes, the number of infants saved makes a 
larger contribution to the population. Thus, in North Car- 
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olina, for example, infant mortality per thousand births fell 
between 1917 and 1934 from 85 to 67 (or 20.1 per cent) in 
the whites, and from 133 to 101 (or 24.0 per cent) in the 
Negroes. Although the percentage of decrease was not so 
very different, thirty-two infants per thousand births were 
saved in the Negroes, and only eighteen in the whites. This 
is a fairly typical situation and, besides, as we must remem- 
ber, the Negro birth rate being higher than that of the white, 
the salvaging of the same percentage of infants would add 
a still larger number of recruits to the Negro population. 
To a certain though less extent the same statements would 
probably apply to the salvaging of young children. 

Another influence which has affected the replacement 
indices of the Southern states is migration, which has re- 
moved large numbers of both races in the most prolific 
period of life, but it is difficult to obtain a precise measure 
of the extent of this influence. It should be pointed out that 
the method of measuring replacement rates based on the 
number of children below five years of age, while otherwise 
theoretically valid, may lead to erroneous conclusions when 
applied to regions in which there have been extensive re- 
cent gains or losses through migration. Let us suppose that 
there has been a rapid and extensive influx of relatively 
young single or recently married persons into a city. Even 
though the birth rate may be fairly high within a year or 
two after their arrival, the proportion of children under five 
to women of childbearing age would be low. A decade hence 
many of the women would have several children under five, 
whereas this would not be likely to occur among them soon 
after their arrival. Permanent replacement rates estimated 
on the basis of children under five might differ significantly 
from the rates based on numbers of births. 

The conditions indicated by our imaginary group are 
more or less like those affecting the Northern urban Negroes 
in 1920. A high percentage of them came during the mass 
migration of 1917-18. There were numerous single men 
and women, and the sex ratios of many cities were very ir- 
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regular. The Negro arrivals were badly housed and ill ad- 
justed to their new urban environment. Birth rates were 
mostly far below those of the native whites, and naturally 
the ratio of children was low. Were the low ratio of chil- 
dren to fertile women in part due to recency of invasion, we 
should expect that a relatively larger proportion of children 
under five would be in their first year. In calculating these 
ratios for some States I find, as I had anticipated, that the 
ratio of children under one to children 1-4 in 1920 is espe- 
cially high in urban Negroes, 1/3.67, as compared with rural 
Negroes, 1/4.14, urban whites, 1/4.04, or rural whites, 
1/4.09. In typical Northern states into which there was a 
large Negro influx the ratios were as follows in 1920: Michi- 
gan, 1/3.09; Ohio, 1/3.51; New York, 1/3.24; and Penn- 
sylvania, 1/3.55. In 1930 these ratios were 1/4.31, 1/4.32, 
1/4.07, and 1/4.38 for these same states, respectively. The 
changes would seem to indicate that the small numbers of 
children over one year of age in the 0-4 group in 1920 was 
owing, in part at least, to recency of migration. That it is 
not due to high infant mortality is evidenced by the fact 
that these ratios do not occur in previous periods when in- 
fant mortality rates were higher. 

Another circumstance that would lower the percentage 
of the older members of the 0-4 group in 1920 is the effect 
of the influenza epidemic in 1918. In that year infant mor- 
tality was exceptionally high, leaving a reduced number of 
children in the later cohorts; and still another circumstance, 
probably dependent upon the previous one, is the low birth 
rate in 1919 as compared with the rates for 1918 and 1920. 
So far as the Negro population is concerned, the vital ‘sta- 
tistics of 1920 do not represent a typical situation, especially 
in the North, and rates of increase based on these statistics 
might not give quite a true picture of the general trend in 
recent years. Not far from 1920, however, there was appar- 
ently a turning point in the vital fortunes of the Negro in 
that a period of decreasing rate of increase between 1910 
and 1920 was followed by a decade of increasing rate of in- 
crease between 1920 and 1930. A part of this change, as 
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indicated by the uncorrected census returns, is spurious, be- 
cause of the admitted undercount of Negroes in 1920. Some 
of it is to be attributed to the disorganizing influence of the 
recent mass migration into the North, and the influenza 
epidemic of 1918 had also a share in the outcome. On the 
other hand, there has been a reduction of the Negro death 
rate and a marked reduction in the mortality of infancy and 
childhood. In some states of the North there was apparently 
an increase in the birth rate for some years after 1920, al- 
though in general the Negro birth rate declined during the 
decade. However this may be, the extensive studies of the 
rates of increase of native whites and Negroes in urban and 
rural communities show that the vital fortunes of the Negro 
were apparently improving. 


IV 


One cannot make safe predictions as to the future of the 
Negro by simply juggling the figures, and especially with 
the very imperfect statistics with which we have to deal. 
In order to solve this problem, we must get away from sta- 
tistics, because they alone do not furnish the kind of knowl- 
edge required for its solution. There are various forces that 
conspire to determine the relative trends of population 
groups and these forces change with the lapse of time. 
Among these forces, concerning the extent of whose influence 
we can only speculate, we may mention the degree to which 
birth control will affect the gross reproductive rates of the 
two races. Hitherto this potent factor in checking the birth 
supply has been employed more extensively and effectively 
by the whites. There is every reason to believe, both from 
a consideration of recent trends and from a study of grad- 
ually changing sentiments concerning the control of repro- 
duction, that the increase of contraception has by no means 
reached its limit. There are still large sections of our white 
population which have been little affected by the birth con- 
trol movement. When the neo-Malthusian gospel has been 
brought to the more reproductively benighted corners of 
our land, our white population will probably be actually de- 
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creasing in numbers. This time is coming, I am convinced, 
much more quickly than has been predicted by most of the 
experts who have attempted to forecast the future growth 
of our population. This is what has happened in England, 
which, contrary to previous forecasts, is now very close to 
an actual decrease in numbers. If with present birth rates 
and death rates the white population of the United States 
will slowly diminish when its anomalous age composition is 
outgrown, the turning point, although still many years ahead, 
will come much more quickly with a continued decline of the 
birth rate. 

The extent to which birth control will come to be effec- 
tively employed by the Negroes will depend not only upon 
the spread of education, but also upon attitudes in regard 
to reproduction. Educated Negroes restrict their families 
not only for the same reasons that actuate the whites, but 
because they feel the drawbacks of their position and the 
humiliations of racial discrimination to which they are sub- 
ject. Hence, many are loath to bring children into the world 
to be exposed to similar handicaps. Whether this psycho- 
logical attitude will become more prevalent in the future is 
uncertain. On account of their economic status the tempta- 
tion for Negroes to limit their families, especially in urban 
areas, is doubtless great. The very high percentage of 
Negro women who are gainfully employed in the cities, as 
compared with white women of both native and foreign 
parentage, is doubtless responsible for much of this limita- 
tion. On the other hand, numerous rural Negroes will con- 
tinue to follow their traditional reproductive mores. 

Passing from the effect of psychological factors upon re- 
productive rates to the effect of conditions of life on mortal- 
ity, we encounter a number of questions to which only prob- 
able or possible answers can be given. Discoveries may be 
made which will lead to the practical elimination of some of 
the more important causes of death. The conquest of yel- 
low fever and cholera and the very effective cure for pel- 
lagra are illustrations of what may happen to other diseases. 
If effective means of controlling pneumonia are discovered, 
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as recent investigations have indicated are distinctly possible, 
one of the greatest scourges of the Negro may be largely 
robbed of its terrors. The conquest of venereal disease de- 
pends largely on the proper employment of prophylactic 
measures of demonstrated efficiency. Negro mortality can 
be greatly reduced even with the knowledge at present avail- 
able. The question is: Will it be done? If it is done, the 
balance of births and deaths will turn unequivocally in favor 
of the Negro. 

Another uncertain factor is our future regulation of im- 
migration. The prevailing sentiment of the American peo- 
ple is now rather more favorable to further restriction than 
to the admission of more aliens. If our rate of population 
growth should come to be greatly reduced, and especially 
if our numbers were found to be actually decreasing, our 
attitude concerning immigration might change. There are 
always many influential people who are financially advan- 
taged by a growing population. Cheap labor is an asset to 
many kinds of employers, and even national pride, which 
takes a certain satisfaction in increasing numbers, may affect 
our policy when an actual decrease of population is impend- 
ing. 

Immigration would not only increase our white popu- 
lation, but would not improbably adversely affect the in- 
crease of the Negroes. The restriction of European immi- 
gration created many opportunities for employment for- 
merly practically closed to the Negroes. An extensive in- 
flux of immigrants might drive numerous Negroes out of 
the same employments. An illustration of how immigration 
might affect the Negroes is furnished by the influx of Mexi- 
can laborers into our Southwestern states. Numerous Ne- 
groes, as well as whites, were forced out of their occupations, 
and this displacement was probably influential in causing 
Negroes to migrate from this region into the North with 
whatever effects upon mortality and fertility which such a 
transition might involve. The Mexican invasion was en- 
couraged by employers financially interested in cheap labor, 
and they were largely responsible for bringing upon us an- 
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other race problem which proved in many respects embar- 
rassing to the people of the Southwest. There is a grave 
danger that if immigration should again be increased it 
would be regulated badly in relation to the character of our 
future population. 

I have discussed only a few of the factors that tend to de- 
termine the relative numbers of the ethnic stocks inhabiting 
the United States. The changes occurring in our industrial 
life and in the methods employed in agriculture, the spread 
of education, the moral attitudes of our people, and the senti- 
ments of whites and Negroes in relation to each other, all 
have their influence directly and indirectly upon rates of 
natural increase. All these, to say nothing of the effects 
of possible wars, are matters which are beyond our powers 
of prediction. 

As compared with the whites, there are several factors 
which favor the more rapid multiplication of the Negroes. 
Besides their naturally sturdy constitution and relative im- 
munity to certain diseases, the Negroes have the biological 
advantages of less education and a lower standard of living. 
In these respects they are like the most prolific stratum of 
society in most countries under our Western civilization. To 
a greater extent than the whites the Negroes are still a rural 
people. Since cities are proving fatal to both races, the real 
contest for more rapid increase will take place in the rural 
areas of the South. Although just at present the Negro 
seems to be increasing in these areas less rapidly than his 
white competitors, it is not certain how long this condition 
will last. The more rapid decline of the white birth rate 
and the effect of public health measures in reducing the 
mortality of the Negroes may soon reverse this relation. 

Another factor which will affect the outcome is the ex- 
tent to which the two races will remain rural. The way in 
which urban migration will influence the two races will 
doubtless depend mainly upon economic forces. Naturally, 
these will be determined partly by the industrial develop- 
ment of the cities and partly by the conduct of agriculture. 
In both these fields the advance of science may bring about 
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much greater changes than we are likely to anticipate. If 
for any reason land ownership in the South should come to 
be concentrated in relatively few large holdings employing 
chiefly Negro labor, while the white workers are led to 
seek the opportunities afforded by the cities, the Southern 
whites would be largely replaced by the Negroes. If, on the 
other hand, agricultural employment should be carried on 
mainly by white labor, thereby causing the Negroes to trek 
to the cities, the future of the Negroes would indeed be 
dark. In the latter case the only way in which the Negroes 
could avoid extinction would be to acquire such adjustments 
to urban life as would make possible an adequate reproduc- 
tive rate. With their present low replacement indices this 
achievement is not likely to occur, in the near future at least. 

Because the racial destructiveness of cities is now due 
more to low birth rates than high death rates, it is of course 
possible for people to increase under the conditions of urban 
life. Apparently, the Jews have done this in the past when 
urban death rates were much higher than now. And, as 
I have pointed out in a study of the trend of the Oriental 
birth rate in the United States, our Chinese population now 
presents the remarkable exception of a mainly urban people 
with a reproductive rate well above replacement needs. In 
1930 the number of children under five to one thousand 
women fifteen to forty-four years of age was 858 for the 
Chinese, 709 for the Japanese, 393 for the Negroes, and 
386 for total whites. The contrast between the Negroes and 
the Chinese is indeed striking. To a large extent it is due 
to differences in the traditional mores of the two races. 

It is hardly to be expected that the Negroes will ever 
adopt the mores of the Chinese; it is much more likely that, 
in time, the Chinese will follow the reproductive habits of 
the urban whites. Since our cities will doubtless continue to 
be potent destroyers of Negroes for many years, the fate 
of the Negroes will be decided on the farms and in the small 
villages of the Southern states. The future development of 
agriculture in the South will have much to do in deciding 
this issue. 


IV 
RACIAL COMPETITION FOR THE LAND 


RUPERT B. VANCE 


ONE OF THE FoRMs that competition assumes in the settle- 
ment of new frontiers is that of struggle for a place on the 
land, the immediate source of livelihood. When potential 
settlers come from essentially the same ethnic and racial 
stock, competition proceeds on an individual basis. Con- 
sciousness of racial differences usually operates to put the 
process on a mass basis with group arrayed against group. 
In spite, however, of all that has been said of the mutual 
antipathy of races, this feeling has nowhere proved an ab- 
solute bar to bringing races together in the two great basic 
relations of mankind—economic and sexual. Land owner- 
ship and land occupancy have thus in interracial situations 
the world over become matters of conflict and of political 
action designed to restrict competition.. In the main, racial 
antipathy has served only to enforce the condition that the 
terms of competition, of exploitation, and of amalgamation 
shall be dictated by the majority group. 


I 
COMPARATIVE INTERRACIAL SITUATIONS 


The Pacific Coast Area of the United States and the 
Union of South Africa offer significant comparisons for the 
understanding of agrarian struggle in the South. In Cal- 
ifornia rapid increases in the number of Japanese on the land 
finally led to drastic legislation. In the beginning no par- 
ticular resistance was offered to the immigration of unat- 
tached laborers. After the Japanese began to secure “picture 
brides” from the Islands, they began to acquire control of 
land in order to establish homes. The Census of 1920 
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showed 31,471 Japanese on the land, a figure comprising 
slightly over 6 per cent of California’s total farm population. 
Previously the courts had ruled that aliens of Asiatic race 
were ineligible to American citizenship. Acting on the pre- 
sumption of unfair competition and of cultural and racial 
unassimilability, the state legislature enacted an alien land 
law which denied to Orientals the right of purchasing or 
leasing farmland. 

The effects of laws designed to abrogate Oriental com- 
petition on the land have been variously estimated. Indi- 
cations are that, although not rigidly enforced, the laws have 
caused a 25 per cent loss in land leased by Japanese farmers 
as against an increase of two-thirds in the amount operated by 
them on shares.’ In a pre-depression study E. G. Mears 
concluded that there was a growing disinclination to enforce 
the laws and that their lax enforcement set a bad example 
to both groups. Orientals who connive with landlords as 
tenants are in a precarious position since they cannot recover 
damages on violated contracts. Co-operative marketing 
associations with Japanese membership have had to disband, 
since their clients cannot legally establish title to crops.” 

British Africa offers a contrast to American conditions 
since the directing race is in the minority. One inducement 
to white settlement in South Africa was the promise of abun- 
dant and cheap native labor. The natives held the land by 
a kind of communal or tribal title. For the settler to take 
up land or secure native labor has served to divorce the 
natives from their loose relation to the land and to increase 
the number of detribalized blacks. This trend is generally 
regarded as detrimental to both groups. 

Throughout British Africa agrarian policy has been 
varied and diverse, lacking uniformity even within the Union 

*T, J. Woofter, Jr., in Recent Social Trends (one-vol. ed., New York, 


1933), P- $72. 

2 E. G. Mears, Resident Orientals on the American Pacific Coast: Their 
Legal and Economic Status (Chicago, 1928), pp. 253, 261. Cited in Woof- 
ter, op. cit. 
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of South Africa.* Here in some areas legislation has estab- 
lished rural segregation as the principle of racial accommoda- 
tion. White settlers are not to buy into the native reserves, 
while in the Union the Land Act of 1913 made it illegal 
for a white man in any European area to sell or to lease land 
to a native without consent of the government. Before this, 
“Kafr farming,” a system in which the natives plowed and 
harvested the fields on shares, had proved itself as detri- 
mental to the land and to white settlement as it had proved 
profitable to the large land companies. The abolition of 
this system, accordingly, was undertaken in the interest of 
permanent settlement by white farmers. While the white 
owner is not allowed to charge rent to those natives remain- 
ing on his land, he may exact three months labor, paying 
them for their extra time in cash or cattle. 

The native problem involves cultural as well as racial 
conflict, exhibiting as it does a clash between two totally dif- 
ferent traditions and practices in regard to use of the land. 
The Bantu is a herdsman who hoards his scrub cattle as the 
only means of collecting capital in his economy. Against 
this system the white settler is attempting to introduce large- 
scale, low-cost production of staples as the only way of reach- 
ing agricultural markets. Thus it is felt that the native’s 
herds and the native agriculture must be pushed back into 
segregated reserves while some of the natives are allowed 
to remain as agricultural laborers. The noncompetitive 
status of native labor has been further sanctioned in laws 
delimiting white and native jobs in industry. These provi- 
sions against competition emphasize the incidence of a serious 
“poor white” problem on politics in South Africa. While 
friction for a time is allayed by this industrial legislation, 
the plight of both groups of native blacks and poor whites 
continues serious.* 


® Pioneer Settlement (American Geographical Society, Special Publication 
14, New York, 1932). See chapters by C. T. Loram and Ethel Tawse Jollie, 
pp. 169-177, 178-191. 

“See The Poor White Problem in South Africa: Report of the Carnegie 
Commission (5 vols., Stellenbosch, Union of South Africa, 1932). 
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The largest number of colored farmers in Western cul- 
ture are found in the American South. Here some eight 
hundred thousand Negro farm families occupy the land 
along with approximately twice as many white farmers. 
Here, among special external conditions affecting the trend 
of Southern agriculture, are found in varying degrees many 
of the conditions associated the world over with interracial 
competition for the land. It is proposed in this chapter to 
discuss this process in relation to (1) its historical back- 
ground, (2) attitudes toward racial competition, and (3) the 
pattern of settlement developed. 


SLAVERY AS A NONCOMPETITIVE STATUS 


The slave is essentially a member of a noncompetitive 
class. From this status the emancipated slave in America, 
lacking the needed bases of prior tradition and property, 
was thrust into the necessity of competition for a place on 
the land. Slavery took the Negro bondsman out of his own 
social hierarchy and placed him on the lowest rung of Amer- 
ican society. In a social structure where each individual and 
group were supposed, by a combination of inheritance and 
competition, to acquire a habitat on the land, a function in 
the division of labor, and a position in the social order, the 
slave was introduced with no idea that the highest of black 
men could ever compete with the lowliest of white men for 
a place on the land. On no other terms is it likely that the 
Negro would have been admitted to these shores by the 
ethnocentric English colonists. 

During this period the Negro was held out of compe- 
tion; none of the rights of homesteading, none of the priv- 
ileges of squatting on vast public domains fell to his share. 
When land was cheap and labor dear he was tied to his status 
as a slave. Under this status, however, the Negro was 
assured a place on the land without competing for it. This 
theme of the slaves as a noncompetitive class, guaranteed an 
economic function in society and a certain degree of security, 
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was developed by Southern apologists like George Fitzhugh 
in his Sociology for the South (1854) and Henry Hughes in 
his Sociology (1854). Both consciously opposed to it the sys- 
tem of individual competition as developed by Adam Smith, 
and Hughes made it the basis for his doctrine of “social war- 
ranteeism”—a doctrine which he evidently regarded as more 
than a euphemism for slavery. These doctrines failed, how- 
ever, to take into account the effect of slavery on certain 
white groups. 
; POOR WHITES 

Manifestly slaves were not in competition with each other 
for a place on the land. Nor could they be regarded as in 
competition with the free-ranging frontiersman seeking what 
lands he might possess. In the structure of Southern society 
there were many classes below the rank of slaveholders, 
yeoman farmers, artisans, and sturdy frontiersmen. Was 
there any group with whom the slaves were in competition 
—actual or potential? 

Certainly planters competed with small farmers and this 
made the slave an agent in the competition. As Hinton 
Rowan Helper pointed out in his /mpending Crisis, the slave 
was on the land, and if he were not on the land, yeoman 
farmers might be there. The presence of the black there- 
fore helped to create two classes in the ante-bellum South— 
the planter and the poor white. 

Poor white, as the term was developed in the Old South, 
was applied to those nonslaveholders who fell in the social 
class below yeoman farmers, artisans, and sturdy frontiers- 
men. As originally developed, the term carried a stigma 
beyond poverty and was applied only to a small group, 
usually squatters on the poorest lands. By some the term 
is thought to have originated in the slaves’ use of the ex- 
pression “poor white trash.” 

Economically there seemed no function in the division of 
labor for a manual labor class in an agrarian society in which 
yeoman farmers did their own work and slaves served the 
upper classes. Moreover, slaves became skilled craftsmen 
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of all kinds; and the custom of hiring them out by the day 
or job not only increased the income of masters but prevented 
the rise of larger groups of skilled white labor. 

The mountain people of the Southern Appalachians were 
never in contact with the slaves, and it is significant that even 
when desperately poor they were not called poor whites. 
Later interpretations, notably those of A. N. J. den Hol- 
lander and Mildred Mell, accept the poor whites as stranded 
frontiersmen overcome by an inhospitable social environ- 
ment.” The extension of the term beyond this small class must 
be credited to ante-bellum travelers who were baffled by find- 
ing a large yeomanry outside the charmed circle of the 
planter aristocracy. Thus extended, the term became prom- 
inent in antislavery polemics. 


THE TRANSITION TO AGRARIAN COMPETITION 


With emancipation, competition for the land became 
overt rather than implicit—interracial competition rather 
than the concealed competition of the bond and the free. 
To the underprivileged common man of the South, the free- 
ing of the slave opened employment in manual and agricul- 
tural labor. For the freedmen it meant a period of confusion 
in which their leaders saw all hopes vanish of the peasant’s 
freehold of forty acres and a mule. Attempts to introduce a 
wage system were gradually abandoned in favor of a share 
tenant system (metayer) sustained by credit until the har- 
vest. It also opened a long hard avenue to land ownership 
for those freedmen who could secure the necessary compound 
of cash, credit, and confidence to purchase property. 

Little in slavery had prepared the freedmen for com- 
petition. Slavery had of course inculcated its habits of in- 
dustry and hard work in the plantation routine, but it had 
linked these responses to the stimulus of personal compulsion 


® A. N. J. den Hollander, De Landelijke Arme Blanken in Het Zuiden 
der Vereenigde Staten (Groningen, 1933). Mildred R. Mell, “Poor Whites 
of the South,” Social Forces, XVII, 153-167 (Dec., 1938). This is a brief 
report on her unpublished doctoral dissertation of the same title, University of 
North Carolina, 1938. 
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and example rather than to the impersonal stimulus of eco- 
nomic competition. The system taught, if anything, that 
slaves were not to compete with white men. Their industry 
was a matter of routine and obedience, not a matter of fore- 
thought nor of rivalry. Thrift had not been taught because 
the worker had a minimum security but nothing that he 
might save. 

Not only were individual Negroes thrown into competi- 
tion with each other; interracial competition for the land 
appeared on two levels. On the lower economic level for 
the whites, the common man of the South now competed 
with the freedman for places as agricultural laborers and 
sharecroppers. And on a new higher level the Negro now 
competed for a place on the land as owner. 

To some it may appear strange that the Negro chose to 
begin his competition for a foothold on the land under the 
restraining and demoralized conditions existing in the South. 
The ratification of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments came in time to give the Negro full rights of citizen- 
ship to take up public lands under the Homestead Act of 
1863. Itis not likely, however, that the Negro masses were 
conscious that they had a choice of settlement. The Negro’s 
friends and leaders were too intent on the temporary polit- 
ical ventures of Reconstruction to encourage such a movement. 
Mobility had begun, it is true, but it was inter-farm and 
inter-community mobility rather than inter-regional migra- 
tions comparable to those of 1914-30. At all events the 
Negro lacked capital and credit; and any large-scale move- 
ment would have demanded support and direction from 
the Federal Government—the same support that was so 
lacking in any movement for peasant proprietorships for the 
freedmen. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD RACIAL COMPETITION 


Given added emotional stimulus, competition may shift 
from an individual to a mass basis. It then becomes social 
conflict. As slaves Negroes were objects of race prejudice; 
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as a new competitive group struggling for status and a place 
on the land Negroes found themselves potential objects of 
mass pressure and group conflict. Most often these emotions 
and attitudes were implicit rather than overt, and often they 
were absent in cases where whites and blacks extended aid 
and co-operation across the color line. In order, however, to 
understand the emotional milieu in which competition some- 
times goes on, it may be useful to present examples of these 
extreme attitudes. 

Reactions against competition with the low standards of 
Negro tenants can be found among small farm owners. In 
some ¢ases such attitudes were directed against the planter 
as well as the planter’s Negro croppers. The low price of 
cotton and the necessity of working women and children in 
the fields were often blamed on racial competition. The 
class-conscious ring of the following indicates its kinship with 
the Populist Movement: 


One great reason why cotton is so plentiful and cheap, is that on 
the great plantations of middle Georgia, middle Alabama, Mississippi 
and others of the richest regions of the South, it is grown by Ne- 
groes who get for their labor, only enough to maintain a bare, brute 
subsistence. . . . The few, rich non-resident plantation aristocrats 
who get the benefit of this cheap, this mule cheap labor, against which 
you are putting your wives and children in the fields, are not, and 
never would be, able to intimidate these Negroes by themselves. .. . 
Let a voice go up from every cotton field in the South, that white 
women and children are no longer to work against Negroes who 
are reduced to the mule level for the benefit of non-resident planta- 
tion owners living in New Orleans . . . Europe, and everywhere 
except where they have to hold a plow handle.® 


Equally vigorous is an expression of a workingman who 
felt himself open to the competition of the rising Negro: 

I am, I believe a typical white workman of the skilled variety, 
and ll tell the whole world . . . that I dont want any educated 


°C. D. Rivers, The Empire of Cotton (Sandersville, Ga., 1914). A pam- 
phlet. Quoted in Rupert B. Vance, Human Factors in Cotton Culture (Chapel 
Hill, 1929), pp. 200-201. 
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property-owning Negro around me. The Negro would be desirable 
to me for what I could get out of him in the way of labor that I 


dont want to have to perform myself, and I have no other uses for 
him." 


Similarly, employers, in times of relative scarcity of 
labor, have tended to restrict the competitive opportunities 
of the Negro agricultural workers. Among other devices, 
serious penalties have been visited on labor-recruiting agents. 
Congressman William H. Fleming said, around 1905: “In 
Georgia we now make it a crime for anyone to solicit em- 
igrants without taking out a license, and then we make the 
license as nearly prohibitive as possible.” A famous emigrant 
agent, “Peg Leg” Williams, once wrote in a letter to the 
Atlanta Constitution: “I know of several counties not a hun- 
dred miles from Atlanta where it’s more than a man’s life is 
worth to go in to get Negroes to move to some other 
State. ... 77° 

More than is always realized the moderate Washing- 
tonian policy was a policy of peace along the social front so 
that the Negro might pursue the gains of racial competition 
undisturbed. This is well expressed by Robert Penn Warren: 


When Booker T. Washington said that the salvation of his 
race will come if the Negro “learns to do something well—learns 
to do it better than someone else,” he was stating a condition of 
free competition between the Negro and the white engaged in the 
same pursuit. He offered no solution for this conflict beyond a vague 
optimism that the world would pay in money and respect for a 
thing well-done; in fact, he scarcely hinted of the conflict.® 


THE MITIGATION OF AGRARIAN CONFLICT 


When viewed against this troubled background, the ques- 
tion may well be asked why agrarian competition has not 
become a matter of prolonged social conflict. Certainly the 


* Atlanta Georgian, Oct. 22, 1906. Quoted in R. S. Baker, Following 
the Color Line (New York, 1908), p. 85. 

* See Baker, of. cit., p. 80. 

* Pll Take My Stand, by Twelve Southerners (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1930), p. 259. 
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sense of mass pressure, of crowding on the land, can be ex- 
pected to stimulate the strong emotional reactions of race 
prejudice. In terms of population density we have an appar- 
ent answer. Except for local manifestations the sense of mass 
pressure has been lacking or largely discounted among the 
white majority group. There are, in the first place, in the 
rural South, no major areas of increasing Negro pressure on 
the land. Every Black Belt shows a proportional loss and 
often an absolute loss in Negro farmers. Wherever Negroes 
are found in overwhelming numbers in the open country as 
in the Mississippi Delta they are most likely to live under 
drastic social controls of the ruling group and the least likely 
to be in direct competition with white operators of a similar 
status. In addition, the Negro’s trend toward landownership 
has not been sufficient to frighten the large number of equally 
dispossessed white farmers. Yet when these population and 
ecological factors are taken into account, the question remains 
far from answered. 

There probably exists, in spite of all prevailing racial 
attitudes, less basic disposition to keep the Negro off the land 
or out of ownership than to keep him out of skilled trades 
and crafts. Partly this may be due to a traditional belief 
that the Negro’s place is on the land, partly to the feeling 
that tenancy offers an adequate means of enforcing status and 
control. The Negro on the land was an accomplished fact; 
the Negro in industry was a rising status to be resisted by 
groups threatened with new competition. 


RURAL SEGREGATION AS A POLITICAL ISSUE 


In the acquiring of rural landholdings, no legal barriers 
have been erected against the Negro. This statement cannot 
be made of urban property, for here many attempts have been 
made to enforce drastic residential segregation. Only once 
since Reconstruction has agrarian competition approached the 
point of political discussion and conflict. Almost forgotten 
is the agitation for racial segregation during the 1910’s when - 
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the Negro was making his best bid for ownership. As devel- 
oped in North Carolina the plan was thus stated: 


That wherever the greater part of the land acreage in any given 
district that may be laid off, is owned by one race, a majority of 
the voters in such a district may say, if they wish, that in the future 
no land may be sold to a person of a different race—provided such 
action is approved or allowed (as being justified by considerations 
of the peace, protection, and social life of the community) by re- 
viewing judge or board of county commissioners. 


The trend of this discussion is valuable, for it serves to 

point out the issues in one type of overt conflict that the 
South has largely avoided. Clarence Poe in advocacy of 
segregation contended the Negroes had two advantages, eco- 
nomic and social. Negroes are able to buy land and make 
crops on a scale of living, clothing, and housing that the 
respectable white farmer and his family doing the same 
character of work cannot meet. When Negroes move in or 
become of bad character, whites may be forced to move 
because of inadequate community life and demoralized 
conditions. 
- The proposal was attacked by leaders of both races. The 
real object of the law, it was contended, was not to prevent 
Negroes from ‘living in white neighborhoods but to prevent 
them from owning land. It meant, W. D. Weatherford 
pointed out, that where whites owned a major portion of the 
landholdings they could vote out the possibility of all future 
Negro settlement.’” Negroes, however, with their slender 
holdings could rarely exercise a similar privilege. Thus, by 
the spread of local agitation, the Black Belts would gradually 
be encircled as areas in which Negroes were held as tenants 
with no chance of moving out into ownership. After sum- 
marizing responses to an inquiry addressed to the 740 county 
farm agents scattered throughout the South, W. D. Weather- 
ford felt that the following trends were in operation: 


*°W. D. Weatherford, “Race Segregation in the Rural South,” The 
Survey, XXXIII, 375-77 (Jan. 2, 1915). 
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Negroes were buying land. 

2. There was little opposition among white farmers to these pur- 
chases. 

3. Negro owners, it was felt, made better community members 
than tenant laborers. 

4. In places where Negroes were buying land, values had continued 
to rise. 

5- Negro purchases, accordingly, as far as it could be ascertained, 
did not appreciably affect land values either way. 


Segregation, he then concluded, would result in creating 
further maladjustments between the races and in the relation 
of farmers to the land. From such a policy would follow: 


Increased cityward migration. 

Shortage of agricultural labor in many areas. 

Increased foreign immigration to the South. 

Increased racial conflict in rural areas that had arrived at a 
basis of understanding and adjustment.” 


EIN ee 


The proposal furthermore placed no bar on the increases in 
Negro tenancy in any areas which white owners wished to 
develop. Leaders of both races agreed that owners offered 
the Negro communities the one chance of stable leadership 
in districts characterized by high mobility and low standards. 
When the issue came to a vote in the North Carolina legis- 
lature, it was defeated and the agitation has not been revived. 


RACIAL DIFFERENTIALS IN CASH RENT 


It may not be generally realized, but from the records 
it is less difficult to show discrimination against Negro cash 
renters than against Negro owners. In an investigation of 
the relation of land incomes to land values as returned in 
the 1920 Census, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
substantiated Japanese-white differentials in California and 
found Negro-white differentials in seventeen out of eighteen 
Southern plantation districts.” 


™ Ibid. 
* Clyde R. Chambers, “Relation of Land Income to Land Value,” U. S. 


D. A. Bulletin 1224 (1924), pp- 555-559, Table 18. 
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Approximately 42,300 Negro tenants were found who 
paid cash rents, averaging 10.3 per cent of the value of the 
land. In the same districts 13,149 white tenants paid cash 
rents that averaged only 6.9 per cent of the value of the land 
as returned to the Census enumerators. The race differences 
are striking. The colored tenants pay cash rents ranging 
from 12.7 to 5.1 per cent of the value of the land; the white 
tenants range from 9.5 to 3.5 per cent. Do the figures indi- 
cate that white tenants are paying less than the land is worth, 
or that the colored tenants are paying more than it is worth? 
Clyde R. Chambers, in charge of the investigation, answers 
this question by attributing the Negro’s high rent to the cost 
of supervision under the plantation system. The supervision 
exercised by plantation managers and foremen more efhi- 
ciently organizes the work of Negro tenants, so the theory 
runs, and is accordingly paid out of their increased returns 
per acre. The white tenants, although in the same counties, 
are rarely found on the plantation. In the tabulations the 
salaries paid to supervising staffs on plantations are distrib- 
uted as per-acre costs on tenant farms.’* If the underlying 
assumptions are accepted as valid, the rents paid by white 
and colored tenants in four areas may be regarded as prac- 
tically the same except for the Mississippi Delta. 

The element of risk involving the possible loss of cash 
rent to the landlord offers only a partial explanation of race 
differentials. Risk accounts partly, no doubt, for the higher 
cash rents in the South, but it is equally involved whether 
tenants are white or colored. In so far as the landlord exer- 
cises greater supervision over colored tenants, crop-production 
risks may be correspondingly less. Supervision in any case 
can offer no insurance against price risks. 

The obvious answer to this explanation is that but four 
of seventeen areas showing race differentials are affected. 
Certain other areas, while given over to tenancy, cannot be 
called plantation zones in any true sense. Possibly the most 


18'These data were collected by C. O. Brannen in “Relation of Land 
Tenure to Plantation Organization,” U. S. D. A. Bulletin 1269, 1924. 
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valid objection to the theory is that cash renters throughout 
the South are less subject to supervision than any other group 
of tenants. Accordingly, the differential against Negro cash 
renters may be more correctly regarded as a barrier erected 
against their attempts to escape supervision. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that at this period the Negro tenant was 
penalized in his efforts to climb from cropping or share rent- 
ing to cash or standing rent. The study of Boeger and 
Goldenweiser** shows that the landlord can make more 
money on the average when he rents his land on some system 
of shares. Under cash rent the landowner is assured a return 
of between 6 and 7 per cent but none of the extra benefits 
contingent upon good yields and high prices. 

T. J. Woofter, Jr., points out that the Negro tenant mak- 
ing the transition to cash renting is in a poor bargaining posi- 
tion. He must overcome the initial distrust of the landlord. 
In the same way, the Negro tenant moving into unfamiliar 
urban residence areas is usually forced to pay higher rents 
than white tenants. In making the climb to cash renting, the 
Negro tenant seeks to secure more of the returns of farming 
and to escape supervision. He thus meets prejudice, part of 
which springs from distrust of the Negro as a farmer, L.e., 
distrust of his ability to pay the cash rent and fear that he 
may damage the farm. This seems to be indicated by 
Chambers’s detailed tabulations, which show that cash rents 
for the first year of occupancy of the farm are higher than 
those for succeeding years. This holds true also for the 
Negro cash renter, and may indicate that if he has demon- 
strated his ability to care for the farm, his rents are lowered 
when his tenure is renewed. In part, the differential re- 
ported in 1920 must represent an attempt of the landowner 
to keep the Negro as cropper or share tenant. 


** E. A. Boeger and E. A. Goldenweiser, “A Study of the Tenant Systems 
of Farming in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta,” U. S. D. A. Bulletin 337, 1916. 
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III 
THE COURSE OF COMPETITION ON THE LAND 


The pattern of interracial settlement, developed during 
seventy years of competition, is a function of both racial and 
economic factors. Here the trends lend themselves to clear- 
cut summary. The whites have been increasing their repre- 
sentation on the land by moving into the lower levels of 
tenure. The Negroes in the period since emancipation have 
been engaged in improving their status on the land and in 
leaving agriculture for other economic opportunity. De- 
tailed consideration of the resulting urban migration of the 
Negro is outside the scope of this chapter, but the following 
table serves to show the trend by regions. 


TABLE 1 


NEGRO URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION BY REGIONS, 1900-1930* 
(in thousands) 





Areas 1900 1910 1920 1930 


SOUTHERN STATES 


FRI E Rem ee ee as sn, ig boyel cozy cy artes 6,558 6,895 6,661 6,395 

LOPE DEWT 2s usin ot eR ook, el ges 1,365 1,854 2,251 2,966 
NORTHERN and WESTERN STATES 

Tepe | NA See ee ea 274 248 242 302 

Ur yea Oy och ys er aha! ys i lente wh 637 830 1,309 25228 


* T. J. Woofter, Jr., in Recent Social Trends (New York, 1933), p. 567. 


After 1910 the Negro rural population of the South showed 
a decline of almost half a million while Negroes in both 
Northern and Southern cities have grown by some two hun- 
dred to nine hundred thousand each decade after 1900. 
Negro population on the land, accordingly, reached its 
highest point in the total South in 1920, when Negroes 
owned in round figures, 219,000 farms and operated 703,000 
others as tenants. Since then Negro owners have declined to 
186,000 and tenants to 629,000. The South’s white own- 
ers in this same period (1920-1935) have declined from 
1,396,000 to 1,394,000, while white tenants have increased 
from 877,000 to 1,202,000. Thus, while colored tenants 
were decreasing by 94,000, white tenants were increasing by 
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325,000. In this period of increasing difficulty in agriculture 
total Negro farm operators in the area decreased some 
107,000; total white farm operators increased by 323,000. 

In seven Southeastern cotton states,” T. J. Woofter, Jr., 
has traced these changes by race and tenure since emancipa- 
tion. Here total males engaged in agriculture increased 
from about 1,100,000 in 1860 to 2,100,000 in 1930, or 91 
per cent. This was for the most part a white increase since 
the Negroes in farming increased only about 28,000 or 3 per 
cent, as against a white increment of 940,000 or nearly 300 
per cent. In 1860 Negroes made up 71.3 per cent of those 
on the land; in 1930 they constituted only 39.7 per cent.’® 


TABLE 2 


MALEs ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURE* IN SEVEN SOUTHEASTERN COTTON 
STATEs,** BY COLOR AND TENURE STATUS 1860, 1910, 1930 





Males Engaged in Agriculture 
(in thousands) 


18607 1910 1930 
Color and (Estimated) 
Tenure Status Number Number Number 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Total in agriculture... . 1,132 100.0 2,105 100.0 2,102 100.0 
White =o Sasori 325 28.7 1,180 56.0 1,267 60.3 
Owners: tose ae 325 527 ir) 484 23.0 
Slenarits ye -1-,. en 418 19.8 581 27e7, 
aborerste- eects 235 Tine 202 9-6 
Neorg (att neki 2s eae 807 71.3 925 44.0 835 39-7 
Owners ee ae 124 5-9 107 ett 
Menants) seed ee 477 227 486 23.1 
aborersi ac eee 807 324 15.4 242 11.5 


* Exclusive of laborers on home farm. 
** Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 
+ In 1860 there was a very small number of free negro and white tenants. 
Source: United States Census of Agriculture. 
t Woofter, op. cit., p. 11. 


** North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, Arkansas. 

*°T. J. Woofter, Jr., Landlord and Tenant on the Cotton Plantation 
(W.P.A., Division of Social Research, Washington, 1936), pp. 11-12, 
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In this time two entirely new classes came into being in 
Southern agriculture—the white tenants and white hired 
laborers. Together these numbered in 1930 in the seven 
states 783,000 white agricultural workers who were com- 
peting with some 728,000 Negro tenants and laborers for a 
place on the land. 

Negro farmers lost their proportional representation dur- 
ing this period but markedly improved their agricultural 
position. Though their status upon emancipation was purely 
that of laborers, by 1930 only 29 per cent of Negro males 
in agriculture were laborers. Fifty-eight per cent had be- 
come tenants, and 13 per cent were owners. But among the 
white farm operators the rise of a tenantry has meant a great 
decrease in the proportion of ownership. After 1910 white 
owners declined from 527,000 to 484,000 in 1930.” 

Thus the result of competition for the land presents a 
picture not altogether unfavorable to the Negro farmer. 
Present Negro owners and tenants are all the descendants 
of slave laborers, while the white tenants and laborers are 
children and grandchildren, in the main, of landowners. For 
the Negro, tenancy, Woofter points out, is a step in ad- 
vance of the previous generation; for the whites, it is a 
step backward. 

Only one third of those gainfully employed among the 
Negroes now remains in agriculture. The changing racial 
distribution of population in the South not only shows this 
cityward movement, but also indicates that among those re- 
maining on the land there has been a filtering out of the 
main Black Belts into the White areas. The shrinkage of 
the Black Belts is perfectly obvious for their migrants have 
contributed to both movements. Of fifty-three counties, all 
rural, having over 75 per cent Negro population in 1910, 
only eighteen remained in that category in 1930. 

Monroe N. Work, in a careful analysis, shows a shrink- 
age of the Black Belts from 167,046 square miles in 1860 
to 166,083 square miles in 1900, to 106,581 square miles in 

T [bid., pp. 12-13. 
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1930. This is a decrease in seventy years of 36 per cent. 
These Black Counties once held less than one fifth of the 
South’s white population and more than one half (55.8 per 
cent) of the total Negro population. By 1930 the Black 
Counties contained 6.6 per cent of the total white population 
and less than one third (31.4 per cent) of the total Negro 
population.*® 

In the Black Counties in the last seventy years the den- 
sity per square mile of rural population has changed as fol- 
lows: 


1860 1900 1930 
Wibite’: ; 0..2eeai Ae Aegon 6.9 10.7 11.6 
Blacks fies. jie to yeti oa ae ca 12.6 21.9 22.9 


The density per square mile of the rural population in the 
White Counties has shown the following change: 


1860 1900 1930 
Wihtte)) ih as... Lente eer eae 10.9 16.7 2s 
Black? 2 five in Bee! whe 2a) 2.8 3-7 


Work concludes that there has been a definite movement 
of population out of Black Belt Counties into White County 
areas. There are 444 White Counties in the South which 
showed an increase in their Negro population from 1920 to 
1930. From this movement has resulted a more even dis- 
tribution of the Negro population over the rural South. On 
the basis of cotton production this seems a movement from 
richer to poorer lands." 

Negroes have not taken a large part in the westward 
movement of cotton production. Of the seven million farms 
in 1930 in Texas and Oklahoma, a little over one hundred 
thousand were operated by Negroes—some 15 per cent. 
Practically all of these are found in the eastern parts of the 
states. Slaves were introduced in East Texas before the state 
gained its independence, while it is well known that in Ok- 
lahoma the five civilized tribes held slaves and for that 


28 Monroe N. Work, “Racial Factors and Economic Forces in Land 
Tenure in the South,” Social Forces, XV, 206 (Dec., 1936). 
™* [bid., pp. 207-208. 
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reason cast their lot with the Confederacy. The Eastern 
Coastal Plains of Texas and the small alluvial area of Ok- 
lahoma show 25 per cent of their farm operators colored; 
Texas Black Prairies and Oklahoma Eastern Prairies have 
15 per cent colored. No other cotton area in the two states 
ranks as high as 5 per cent. In South Texas, for example, 
the development of Mexican casual labor has left little place 
for the entrance of the Negro cropper. 


RISE OF NEGRO OWNERS 


Whatever handicaps and sharp practices Negroes en- 
countered in a cotton system heavily weighted against peas- 
ant proprietorship, it seems safe to assume that economic 
factors offered barriers to an unpropertied group as great 
or greater than those offered by racial attitudes. The rise of 
a Negro peasantry out of slavery to the ownership of 181,- 
000 farms in the South valued at $228,000,000 in 1930 re- 
mains, on all accounts, an outstanding fact in the history of 
race relations. As racial attitudes have tended to relax, eco- 
nomic conditions appear to have increased the difficulties fac- 
ing cotton production. In 1910 Negro landowners operated 
6.7 per cent of the farms in the South; in 1930 they operated 
approximately 6 per cent. In the South the share of Negro- 
operated farms that are owned by Negroes fell from 24 
per cent in 1910 to 20 per cent in 1930. Only in Maryland, 
West Virginia, Virginia, and Florida do the farms operated 
by colored owners outnumber those operated by colored ten- 
ants. 

In the rise of the first Negroes to farm ownership in- 
terracial co-operation as well as competition must have played 
its part. Emancipation saw different classes of slaves in dif- 
ferent positions come into ownership. Beside the free Negro 
who had been practically exiled from many regions of the 
Deep South, there were the sub-overseers, the domestics, 
the skilled and semiskilled artisans with the crude field 
hands bringing up the rear. In areas like Virginia these more 
favored groups were encouraged to buy lands. 
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Land purchase by Negroes, as Arthur F. Raper” points 
out, is as much social ritual as economic transaction. It may 
follow several patterns. Often an old-style white landlord 
encourages a favorite tenant to buy a small portion of his 
holdings. Sometimes he makes such a provision in his will. 
A debt-ridden owner may sell to a tenant he trusts, or an 
absentee owner may grow tired of long-distance contacts and 
arrange a sale. In all such transactions competitive rela- 
tions are absent. Agents of loan companies, banks, stores, 
etc., sell lands they have foreclosed but to the Negro buyer 
they lack one important quality: they cannot afford him the 
protecting wing of a strong white friend in the community. 
Newer patterns are more competitive and the new Negro 
more often makes the first overtures. In many communities 
he would still be regarded as foolhardy to bid in open com- 
petition at an auction or sheriff’s sale, but if tactful he might 
find a white friend to bid for him. 

Many things, accordingly, suggest that the rise of Ne- 
groes to land ownership is determined largely by local con- 
siderations. In its economic aspects this movement is related 
to land values, which can best be studied on a regional basis. 
The matter of interracial attitudes, it is felt, can best be 
viewed on a community basis. The first is self-explanatory. 
In areas of concentrated ownership of productive cotton 
lands, the dense Negro population is largely excluded from 
climbing into ownership by the higher prices prevailing. 
Areas of lower land prices offer economic opportunity; in- 
terracial co-operation of a kind begins the process; and a com- 
munity of Negro owners is formed which may slowly add 
to itself. 

There was in 1930, 187 counties in the South in which 
Negro-owner communities were sufficiently dense to give 
the county four hundred or more Negro farm owners. Vir- 
ginia with thirty-eight and Mississippi with thirty-five pos- 
sessed the greatest number of clustered areas as measured in 


7° Arthur F. Raper, Preface to Peasantry (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1936), p. 121. 
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terms of counties. In the competitive situation Negroes rise 
to ownership mainly in the poorer land areas, skirting the 
main plantation zones. Here the proportion of Negro owners 
is more than double that in the more specialized cotton zones. 
Thus in the Southeast 48.7 per cent of farmers in the thirty 
main cotton zones are colored, but only 11.2 per cent own 
their farms. In the other areas where only 32.4 per cent of 
operators are colored as high as 22.6 per cent own their 
farms.” 

Usually the Negro owner acquires land that is agricul- 
turally less desirable than the average of his county. The 
type of land Negroes secure in competition was examined 
by racial comparison of average per acre values in the sixty- 
two counties, covering the main areas of Negro landowner- 
ship. In only nine of the sixty-two counties did the Negro 
land values exceed the county average for farm lands. This 
condition was found in a group of long settled Virginia 
counties and in areas where the whites had largely left the 
land as Beaufort, South Carolina, and Liberty, Georgia. In 
thirty-five of the sixty-two, total average land values fell 
below $22.50 per acre; in forty-two counties Negro land 
values fell below this margin.” 

It is possible from Census figures to suggest how much 
Negro owners have advanced in economic status beyond their 
tenant colleagues. This comparison shows that from state to 
state owners uniformly exceed the proverbial forty acres by 
ten to twenty acres while the tenants fall under it from three 
to fourteen acres. Yet tenants uniformly exceed owners in 
value of land per acre by percentages ranking from 30 to 
170. The Negro owner usually has a better house, more 
equipment, and a larger farm that consists, however, of 
poorer land, valued at less per acre. 

Similar contrasts between tenants by race serve to bring 

** Rupert B. Vance, The Negro Agricultural Worker (mimeographed, 
Nashville, Tenn., 1934), chap. iii, “The Negro Farm Operator,” p. 126, 


Table 1. 
** Ibid., pp. 166-176. 
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out some of the possible effects of competition. This com- 
parison of all except cash tenants shows that on the average 
Negro tenants till the more valuable land but white tenants 
operate the more valuable farms. This again is due to the 
larger acreage worked by white tenants. For the whole 
Southeast in 1930 the value of tenant land and buildings 
per acre averaged $38.41 for white and $41.28 for Negroes. 
In Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, 
however, white tenants worked land of greater value per 
acre. The average value of land and buildings per farm in 
the Southeast was $2,143 for white tenants to $1,421 for 
Negroes. 

Although the differences are not great, it seems the 
white tenants emerge with the best of the comparison. True, 
their farms seem less fertile on an acreage basis, but they are 
larger, permitting of more efficient operation. Their farm 
buildings, including residences, are of greater value, and they 
possess more farm implements and machinery. 


THE ECOLOGY OF INTERRACIAL SETTLEMENT 


How integration alternates with, but never completely 
gives way to, segregation of the races on the land can be 
seen by reference to the accompanying maps. It was the 
historic fate of the Negro to be settled in the South’s most 
fertile areas, those best suited to cotton production. White 
farmers on their side had no racial competition in their oc- 
cupancy of the Appalachian Highlands and some upland 
areas. Outside these areas farmers, white and black, owners, 
tenants and croppers, occupy the land with varying degrees 
of concentration. 

White owners are thus much more numerous in the less 
productive area of hilly land and subsistence farming than 
in the Cotton Belt. Colored owners are not numerous but 
stretch clear across the South wherever Negro farmers are 
found. White tenants owning work stock are more evenly 
distributed over the South than the tenure class of any race. 
Where colored tenants are numerous white tenants are gen- 
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Td 


Each dot 
represents 
250 farms 


SOUTH 1.388.601 FARMS OR 53 PERCENT OF 
ALL FARMS OPERATED BY WHITE FARMERS OR 
“41 PERCENT OF ALL FARMS 





Map 1.—Throughout West Virginia, western North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, and elsewhere in 
the South where the land is hilly or mountainous, or where the soil is poor and much farming is on a 
subsistence basis, most of the farms are operated by their white owners. (Compare maps 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5,and6.) Such farms are more numerous in these less productive areas than in the Cotton Belt. 
Seven-eighths of the farms of the South operated by their owners are operated by whites. (These maps 
reproduced by courtesy of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture.) 
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Each dot 
represents 
250 farms 


SOUTH 854.326 FARMS OPERATED BY 
WHITE TENANTS OTHER THAN CROPPERS 
OR 33 PERCENT OF ALL FARMS OPERATED BY 
WHITE FARMERS OR 25 PERCENT OF ALL FARMS 





Map 2.—White tenants other than croppers, that is, white tenant farmers who have work stock of 
their own, are more uniformly distributed over the South than are white owner operators or white 
croppers, also more uniformly than any of the several tenure classes of colored farmers. Where colored 
tenants are numerous in the Cotton Belt, white tenants with work animals of their own are generally 
few. Such white tenants are numerous, however, in much of the Cotton Belt where there are few 
colored tenants or croppers. (Compare with maps 4 and 6.) In the mountainous portions of the 
South there are fewer white tenants than owner operators. 
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SOUTH 186,065 FARMS OR 23 PERCENT OF 
ALL FARMS OPERATED BY COLORED FARMERS 
OR 5 PERCENT OF ALL FARMS 





Map 3.—Colored owner operators, including part owners, are not numerous in most of the South. The 
largest number are found in eastern Virginia and southeastern South Carolina, where Negro ownership 
became established in reconstruction days, Farms in Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and Florida, 
operated by colored owners outnumber those of colored tenants and croppers, but in the rest of the 
South the ratio is reversed, most decidedly reversed in the Cotton Belt. In 1935, farms operated by 
colored owners were not separately tabulated in the Northern and Western States, where only 10 per 
cent of the national total are located. In 1930, 60 per cent of the colored farmers of the North and 
West owned their farms, as compared with 21 per cent in the South. 
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SOUTH 260,893 FARMS OPERATED BY 
COLORED TENANTS OTHER THAN CROPPERS 
OR 32 PERCENT OF ALLFARMS OPERATED BY 
COLORED FARMERS OR 6 PERCENT OF ALL FARMS 







Map 4.—Colored farmers in the South who own their work stock but not their farms are located mostly 
in the eastern and central portions of the Cotton Belt. There are very few of these farmers or colored 
farmers of any kind in central and western Texas, few in the mountainous parts of the South, rather 
few in the lower coastal plain. Between 1930 and 1935 the number of colored tenants who owned, or 
who nominally owned their work stock decreased about 45,000 in the South. This decrease was offset 
only in small part by the increase of 4,000 in numbers of colored farmers who owned their farms, Nor 
was it offset by any increase in numbers of colored croppers. In the South there were about 24,000 
fewer colored croppers operating farms in 1935 than in 1930, 
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347,848 FARMS OR 13 PERCENT 
OF ALL FARMS OPERATED BY WHITE 
FARMERS, OR 10 PERCENT OF ALL FARMS 





Mar 5.—In the South many families, even among the whites, are so poor that they cannot own a mule 
its harness, and the few implements of a small cotton farm. Without ownership of these things the 
status of a farmer may be achieved nevertheless by the head of the family becoming a cropper under a 
landlord willing to supply the mule, harness, and implements, and even advances for food on which to 
live, along with land to Eee on shares and a house tn which to live. White croppers are much more 
evenly distributed over the Cotton Belt than colored croppers. In the rest of the South white crop- 
aa are also numerous, but colored croppers hardly find employment at all. White croppers are to 
e found even where farming is largely of a subsistence character. 
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368,408 FARMS OR 45 PERCENT 
OF ALLFARMS OPERATED BY COLORED 
FARMERS, OR 11 PERCENT OF ALL FARMS 





Map 6.—Most of the colored croppers of the South are in the Cotton Belt, with the greatest concen- 
tration in the Yazoo Delta of Mississippi and adjacent bottom lands of Arkansas. Here the land is of 
high fertility, mostly in cultivation, and largely organized into plantations. Tenants farming the sub- 
divisions of these plantations are mostly colored and are closely supervised, particularly those with 
cropper status. Colored croppers also work many cotton farms in the lower Piedmont and upper 
coastal plain sections of the Southeastern States, and tobacco farms in North Carolina and southern 
Virginia. With colored farmers the cropper status is generally permanent; many seek work as croppers 
in their old age, whereas white farmers by that time commonly achieve cumerstinn if they farm at all. 
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erally few. Colored croppers are the most highly concen- 
trated of all groups being found mainly in the Yazoo Delta 
of the Mississippi and adjacent alluvial lands in Arkansas. 
Outside the Cotton Belt colored croppers hardly find em- 
ployment, but white tenants are widespread being found 
even in areas of subsistence agriculture (see maps 1-6). 

Many areas are still to be found in which Negroes oc- 
cupy the land in overwhelming majority. Nine counties in 
the Mississippi Delta and ten in the Alabama Black Belt 
furnish areas in which 84 per cent or more of all farm opera- 
tors are colored. The Mississippi Silt Bluffs and Uplands 
(eleven counties), South Carolina Upper: Coastal Plains 
(seven counties), and the Louisiana Bottoms (seventeen coun- 
ties) furnish the other areas with a majority of Negro farm 
operators.” 

Many main cotton areas have few Negro farmers. Out- 
side the Southwest, the areas most largely devoted to white 
operators are Flatwoods, Wiregrass, Limestone Valleys, and 
Piedmont areas which because of relative infertility or re- 
cent development were not settled with slaves. The Alabama 
Limestone Valleys (seven counties) and Wiregrass (eight 
counties) each have 76 per cent white farmers. The Georgia 
Piedmont and Upper Coastal Plains (twenty-one counties) 
and the Tennessee Bluff and Uplands (seventeen counties) 
show 65 per cent or more white farmers. For the main cot- 
ton-growing subregions in the Southeast, white farmers make 
up 61.5 per cent of all farm operators. 

On the other hand, many agricultural areas of main 
Negro settlement are now entirely outside the cotton zones. 
Sea islands and coastal strips along South Carolina and Geor- 
gia furnish areas of unique Negro peasantry, small Negro 
yeomanry surviving in an area once given over to large rice 
and Sea Island cotton estates. 


25 For these areas with discussion of changes by migration see the writer’s 
chapter on “The Old Cotton Belt” in Carter Goodrich, et al., Migration and 
Economic Opportunity (Philadelphia, 1936), pp. 139-147. 
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THE DEPRESSION TREND, 1930-25 

The depression years witnessed a continuation, if not 
an intensification, of these racial trends. From 1930 to 1935 
the white farm population of thirteen Southern states in- 
creased from 10,906,454 to 11,621,309; the Negro farm 
population declined from 4,639,652 to 4,452,815. Thus 
while Negroes were losing 181,837 or 3.9 per cent of their 
population on the land, the whites were gaining 714,853 or 
6.6 per cent, enough to give the area a net gain of 3.1 per 
cent.” 

In a detailed analysis by county areas T. Lynn Smith 
indicates that in “poor land” areas white farm population 
increased 10.6 per cent; in counties in “better-land” areas 
white farm population decreased but slightly, 0.1 per cent. 
In poor land areas Negro farmers decreased by 1.6 per cent; 
in good land counties by 5.9 per cent. In areas around cities 
white farms increased at a much greater rate than colored: 
in counties within twenty-five miles of cities of 100,000 and 
over, 25.1 per cent for whites to 5.2 per cent for colored; 
in counties with cities of 50,000 to 100,000 there was an in- 
crease of 10.9 per cent for whites and a loss of 1.0 per cent 
for the colored farm population. 

This seems to indicate that at the same time depression 
was forcing white farmers back on poor lands and out on 
the periphery of cities it was forcing Negro farmers off the 
land, especially off the best cotton areas where crop reduc- 
tion policies affected the employment of tenants.” This 
period which saw for the total Census South a decrease of 
69,986 colored tenants registered an increase of 4,046 colored 
farm owners. This is in contrast to 1920-30 which saw a 
decrease of 35,570 colored land owners. 


CONCLUSION 


With all the unfavorable economic conditions visited on 
Southern agriculture the Negro thus continues his twofold 


**T,. Lynn Smith, “Recent Changes in the Farm Population of the 
Southern States,” Social Forces, XV, 399 (March, 1937). 
** Ibid. See tables, pp. 394, 395, 397) 399) 400. 
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movement of improving his status and leaving the land. 
Increasing population pressure still serves to force white in- 
creases on the land. The racial problems, however serious, 
are exceeded by the common social problems of tenancy in 
which both races increasingly share equal disabilities. 

The Negro, many feel, is bound to continue this process 
of gradually leaving the land. In spite of his agrarian back- 
ground, the ideal of the Negro as a satisfied peasant farmer 
is not being realized. It is hardly accurate to say that racial 
competition has pushed him off the land, for the white 
farmer has migrated in almost equal numbers. Both have 
been subjected to the “push” of a failing agriculture; and 
both alike have responded to the “pull” of industrial em- 
ployment. 

However much this movement may in the long run im- 
prove the Negro’s economic status, it leaves an open ques- 
tion as to his biological survival. The Negro’s struggle for 
survival, on the basis of the present balance of births and 
deaths, is closely tied up with his rural-urban distribution. 
Using 1930 data, the National Resources Committee cal- 
culated reproduction rates of 1.61 per female generation 
for rural and .72 for urban Negroes.” In the absence of un- 
foreseen changes, it seems safe to expect that the numbers 
and proportions Negroes contribute to our future population 
will be determined largely by the extent to which they re- 
main on the land. In this the Negro differs only in degree 
from native white strains whose comparative urban and rural 
replacement ratios for 1930 were .86 and 1.54 respectively. 
Until the Negro’s reproductive ratios in urban areas begin 
to approach replacement values, he will continue to risk this 
penalty for attempted economic advancement. 


'*6 Problems of a Changing Population (National Resources Committee, 
Washington, D. C., 1938), p. 134. 


V 
PATTERNS OF RACE CONFLICT 


GUY B. JOHNSON 


I 


RaAcE RELATIoNns in the South, during slavery and freedom, 
have been largely caste relations. It is very probable that 
the general pattern of social relations between whites and 
Negroes began to crystallize soon after the “twenty Ne- 
gars” were landed at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1619. It has 
frequently been pointed out that these first Negroes were 
not slaves but were in the same category as English inden- 
tured servants. The importance of this fact has probably 
been overestimated. The early importations of Negroes 
were all of persons who had already been baptized and could 
therefore not be life slaves, according to the rule then pre- 
vailing. It is probable that “heathen” or raw Africans were 
made life slaves as soon as they were imported." At any 
rate, it is extremely doubtful whether the white people felt 
the same toward the Negroes as toward white servants and 
whether they ever accorded them the same privileges. An 
early court record of Virginia (1630) reads as follows: 
“Hugh Davis to be soundly whipt before an assembly of 
Negroes and others for abusing himself to the dishonor of 
God and shame of Christianity by defiling his body in lying 
with a Negro, which fault he is to acknowledge next Sab- 
bath day.”” Another Virginia record relates that in 1640 
when two runaway white servants and a Negro servant were 
recaptured, the court ordered them all whipped, sentenced 
the white men to serve their masters “one whole year apiece 


*On the development of life slavery, see Helen T. Catterall, Judictal 
Cases Concerning American Slavery and the Negro (Washington, 1926-37), 
I, 53-71. 

* [bid., p. 77. 
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after their service is Expired . . . and after that service 

. to serve the colony for three whole years apiece,” and 
then added, “that the third being a Negro named John 
Punch shall serve his said master or assigns for the time of 
his natural Life here or elsewhere.”” 

There can be no doubt that, quite aside from economic 
motives, racial antipathy or prejudice, or whatever one may 
choose to call it, was already at work to set the pattern of 
relations between whites and Negroes. The crystallization 
of lifetime slavery as a legal institution in early Virginia and 
Maryland was in a sense merely a confirmation of what had 
already become accepted social practice. Certainly slavery 
and the social system of caste were both definitely established 
in America long before the end of the seventeenth century. 

Caste may be thought of as an accommodation, since its 
very existence is evidence that two or more unlike groups 
have worked out some sort of modus vivendi. But no sys- 
tem of human adjustment which is based upon the subordi- 
nation of one group or race to another and the restriction of 
free competition between them can operate with perfect 
smoothness. There may be mutual adjustment, good will, 
and a high degree of co-operation, but always beneath the 
surface there will be the subtle play of friction, and occa- 
sionally there will be overt conflict of the most violent sort. 
In the dominant group there will always be individuals who 
are temperamentally or morally or economically marginal 
and who will be harsh and unreasonable in their dealings 
with persons of the lower caste; and in the subordinate group 
there will always be individuals who chafe under restraint, 
who challenge, who sulk, who openly rebel against the sys- 
tem which holds them in subordination. Race relations in 
the South are no exception to this rule, and it is the purpose 
of this chapter to describe in somewhat general terms the 
course of racial conflict and the chief patterns which it has 
assumed in the South. 

It may be wise to state here that conflict should not be 

* Ibid., p. 77. 
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thought of in the narrow sense as embracing only force and 
violence, but in the larger sense as including any interrup- 
tion of the smooth working of caste relationships. Thus a 
gesture, a look, an intonation in speaking, or some other 
behavior which would ordinarily be considered trivial, may 
signify conflict. If this chapter emphasizes the violent con- 
flicts, it is only because they are the more significant and the 
more visible forms of racial conflict. 

As for conflict between white people and Negroes during 
slavery, we may say that since the Negro was in the inferior 
status he was under greater strain than the white man to 
keep the peace. It was his role to obey, to conform, to be 
“a good slave”; otherwise there was friction. That is, the 
rule tended to be that the Negro was always wrong. For, 
as one Southern jurist put it, when one accustomed to subor- 
dination attacked his superior after receiving a blow from 
him, his act “must be ascribed to a ‘wicked heart,’ regardless 
of social duty.”* In the words of Chief Justice Ruffin, “the 
power of the master must be absolute to render the submis- 
sion of the slave perfect.”” 

Conflict, in the relations of whites and slaves, then, may 
be thought of as synonomous with the Negro’s getting “out 
of his place,” and this getting “out of place” may be thought 
of as extending on a scale of severity, from insignificance or 
triviality on through ever stronger degrees of inter-personal 
friction and finally into the extremes of behavior which are 
felt by the dominant group to threaten its very existence. 


II 


It is obviously impossible to make a perfectly logical 
classification of the conflict-provoking types of behavior on 
the part of slaves, but for convenience we may designate 
four broad categories: (1) the pattern of insolence, (2) the 
pattern of insubordination, (3) the pattern of attack on the 

*Guion G. Johnson, 4nte-Bellum North Carolina (Chapel Hill: University 


of North Carolina Press, 1937), p. 504. 
* State v. Mann, 13 N. C., 263. 
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persons or property of whites, and (4) the pattern of con- 
certed action. Let us discuss these briefly in order. 

The pattern of insolence should be understood in the 
broad sense to cover a wide range of acts both of omission 
and commission which signified to the white man that a slave 
was not behaving as a slave should behave. It included neg- 
lect of the niceties of caste etiquette, it included disrespect, 
impudence, insult, “talking back,” and any other action 
which showed that the slave was more or less getting “out 
of his place.” In this connection the following comment, 
from a North Carolina Supreme Court decision, is of interest: 


What acts in a slave towards a white person will amount to 
insolence, it is manifestly impossible to define—it may consist in 
a look, the pointing of a finger, a refusal or neglect to step out of 
the way when a white person is seen to approach. But each of such 
acts violates the rules of propriety, and if tolerated, would destroy 
that subordination, upon which our social system rests.® 


Insolence in any form was something which no slave- 
owner would tolerate, and it was punished on the plantation 
by the master or his representative, according to the gravity 
of the offense and the passion of the master. And so great 
was the necessity of preserving “that subordination, upon 
which our social system rests,” that insolence was also an 
offense under the law. The slave codes in the South gener- 
ally prohibited any Negro from being insolent or impudent 
toward any white man. A white man might commit a bat- 
tery upon a slave with a good chance of impunity if the 
slave provoked him with insolence; for it was generally felt 
to be a settled fact “that insolent language from a slave is 
equivalent to a blow by a white man, in its legal effect, as 
an excuse for battery.’” 

The pattern of insolence shades imperceptibly into the 
pattern of insubordination. By insubordination we mean a 
group of offenses primarily against the authority of the slave- 


* Justice Nash in State v. Bill (a slave), 1852. In Catterall, op. cit., 


II, 168. 
7 State v. Jowers, 33 N. C., 555. Cited by Johnson, of. cit., p. 502. 
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owner and overseer. The chief offenses of this sort were 
disobedience, refusal to work, sulking, absence without leave, 
“sanging up” on the owner or overseer, and running away. 
In a sense, these were the slaves’? weapons against harsh or 
misunderstanding masters, their way of “disciplining” their 
owners. But the owners, naturally, were inclined to believe 
that such behavior grew out of laziness or general meanness, 
and they punished these offenses with more or less severity. 

Any detailed discussion of such offenses and their pun- 
ishment would go far beyond the bounds of this chapter. Let 
us merely glance at the methods of dealing with one of the 
most serious of these offenses, running away, in North Caro- 
lina. 


Often in describing a runaway, especially at the beginning of 
the century, a master would say that the culprit’s back had been 
seared by the whip. It was so general a custom for masters to whip 
runaways that some planters in advertising for their slaves promised 
them amnesty if they would return of their own accord. In 1801, 
Robert Brown, after giving notice of several runaways, held out 
the following promise to them: “If any or all of these will return 
to my plantation and to a sense of their duty in a reasonable time, I 
pledge myself to forgive them.” 

On the eve of the nineteenth century advertisements occasionally 
described the runaway as being marked with cropped or slit ears 
or with the master’s initials branded on the cheeks. In 1797 Henry 
Louis Lutterloh of Chatham County advertised for Doctor who 
had been branded with the initials H. L. L. on both cheeks, and 
Thomas White of Fayetteville advertised for Simon who had been 
“marked in both ears with a half crop and a half moon in the left, 
and a crop and slit in the right.” Presumably branding and mark- 
ing were forms of punishment for habitual runaways. The law 
recognized branding as a legitimate mode of punishing certain of- 
fenses. No doubt some planters saw no reason why they should 
not impose a like punishment upon the gravest offense which their 
slaves might commit. But even in the early’ ante-bellum’ period 
advertisements describing runaways as having ‘been branded ‘began 
to appear’ less frequently. As late as 1838, however, a certain 
Micajah Ricks of Nash County advertised for his slave. Betty as 
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follows: “‘ 


. the woman is tall and black, and a few days before 
she went off, I burnt her with a hot iron on the left side of her 
face; I tried to make the letter M, and she kept a cloth over her 
head and face, and a fly bonnet on her head so as to cover the burn.” 

Prior to 1791, when the malicious killing of a slave was declared 
to be murder, all other efforts having failed, an owner might 
promise a reward for the return of the runaway’s head. Until the 
close of the ante-bellum period, slaves who hid out, “killing cattle 
and hogs, and committing other injuries to the inhabitants of the 
State,” might officially be outlawed and killed upon sight. Even 
after the act of 1791, some owners still offered rewards for their 
slaves “dead or alive.” In 1805, Thomas Hudson of Halifax County 
advertised for a runaway in the North Carolina Journal of February 
11 as follows: “A reward of ten dollars will be given for securing 
him in any gaol so that he may be had, or the above reward [of $20] 
for his head and no questions asked.”’® 


Let it suffice to say that in general the owner or his agent 
could flog, torture, brand, or otherwise punish a slave al- 
most to the very point of death without fear of legal re- 
prisal. Excessive cruelty to slaves was frowned upon, of 
course, and was sometimes punished by the state. There were 
a few instances of white men being sentenced to death for 
the wilful killing of their slaves. But for the most part 
each plantation or household was a little realm in which the 
slaveowner was lord and master and had jurisdiction over 
the punishment of his slaves for all except those serious 
offenses which were recognized as crimes against the state. 
This fact is of great significance for the understanding of 
racial conflict, for it means that white people during the 
long period of slavery became accustomed to the idea of 
“regulating” Negro insolence and insubordination by force 
with the consent and approval of the law. 

By the pattern of attack on the property or persons of 
whites, we mean those crimes of passion or revenge, such as 
arson, poisoning, rape, and murder. These were felonies, 
and they were generally punishable by death. It is necessary 


* Johnson, of. cit., pp. 493-494- 
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to consider many of these offenses as racial conflicts because 
they were inseparably bound up with the caste status of the 
slave. Punishment and the frustration of normal human 
wishes generated hatred and bitterness in the slave. These 
impulses were kept under control, for the most part, or were 
offset by the more pleasant aspects of master-slave relations; 
but they occasionally flared up and wrought havoc. To a 
much greater extent than is commonly realized slaves struck 
back, not only in passionate self-defense, but in deliberated 
attacks.” 

Crimes of this sort aroused the fear and the racial an- 
tagonism of the whites to a high pitch. This antagonism 
expressed itself in two ways which are of particular interest 
here. The first was the tendency to inflict unusually harsh 
or revolting legal punishments upon Negroes, and the sec- 
ond was the tendency to punish such offenders summarily 
by mobs. Branding, cropping, castration, burning, and hang- 
ing, followed by quartering or decapitation—these were all 
within the range of judicial sentence until well into the 
nineteenth century. And, as the more revolting punishments 
fell into disfavor with the courts, the tendency was for mobs 
to take over and perpetuate them. Summary punishment 
by mobs for unusually revolting crimes has been known in 
America since early colonial days, but the crystallization and 
persistence of lynching in the South is a phase of the white 
man’s method of punishing infractions of caste rules by Ne- 
groes. Of this we shall have more to say later. 

Considering the feeling aroused by brutal crimes against 
white people, it is remarkable that there was no strong tend- 
ency in the courts to convict slaves on flimsy evidence. Many 
charges of rape, for example, were thrown out or reduced 
to lesser charges because the evidence was not conclusive or 
because the character of the white victim was not above re- 
proach. It seems likely that it was the property interest of 
slaveholders which kept the summary punishment of Ne- 


* See U. B. Phillips, American Negro Slavery (New York, 1918), chapter 
on slave crime; also numerous cases in Catterall, op. cit. 
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groes, especially for rape and murder, from becoming much 
more frequent. In the court records of the slavery period, 
one finds evidence of this. Slaveowners sometimes sued to 
recover damages for the loss of slaves through mob violence 
and they frequently went to great lengths to help their 
slaves escape conviction or to secure clemency after convic- 
tion. In spite of all this, there were occasions when the white 
people of all classes were aroused by some crime of unusual 
horror, and it was in such instances that mob punishment 
was likely to appear. 

There was only one thing which threw a greater fear 
into white people, and that was concerted action by Negroes, 
as expressed in insurrections or conspiracies to rebel against 
the white people. Although actual insurrections were not 
numerous and although none ever came close to success, 
they did occur sporadically throughout the entire slavery 
period. Between 1664 and 1860, at least fifteen insurrec- 
tions were actually attempted and at least fourteen others 
were foiled through the discovery of the conspiracies.”® 

Such uprisings, or even rumors of them, threw the whites 
into a state of panic. Shortly after the famous Nat Turner 
insurrection in Southampton County, Virginia, in August, 
1831, in which some sixty white people were killed, a group 
of citizens stated in a letter to President Jackson that “so 
inhuman has been the butchery, so indiscriminate the carnage, 
that the tomahawk and scalping knife have now no horrors. 
. . . In the bosom of almost every family this enemy still 
exists. Our homes, those near the scenes of havoc, as well 
as others more remote, have all been deserted and our 
families gathered and guarded at public places in the 
COUBLVie: 3 «hae 

Naturally, in the suppression of insurrections and in the 
unraveling of conspiracies, the niceties of legal procedure 

10 Por) a. list’ of )slave insurrections and’ bibliographical references, see 
ThéeNegro Year Book, 1937-38, ed: Monroe Work, (Tuskegee), pp.' 305-307; 


or earlier editions. . 
WS. Drewry, Slave Insurrections in Virginia (Washington, *1900), 
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were not always observed. Suspected Negroes were shot 
down or tortured into confession and then executed sum- 
marily by self-appointed posses or mobs. Some were saved 
for the courts, were tried in an orderly way, and were duly 
punished, according to the degree of guilt established. Hang- 
ing was the usual mode of execution for the worst offenders, 
though some might be transported from the country. Lesser 
suspects might have their ears cropped close or be let off 
with a severe whipping. However, in pronouncing sentence 
of death, the court sometimes reverted to the customs of an 
earlier era and ordered that the Negro be burned at the 
stake, or that he be hanged and quartered and his head 
mounted on a pole for the terror of other would-be evildoers. 
Furthermore, it was not uncommon for the people to assist 
in the execution of a Negro who had been sentenced to 
death or to take over that function entirely without inter- 
ference from officers of the law. 

In the suppression of slave revolts there was some con- 
flict of interests between slaveholders and nonslaveholders. 
The former wanted to proceed with firmness but with order, 
so that the guilty and only the guilty might be punished 
and so that there might be no reckless destruction of prop- 
erty. But the nonslaveholders were not so soft-hearted. 
Their cry was: “We will not be harassed to protect our- 
selves from other peoples’ Negroes; but if one blow is struck 
we will murder them indiscriminately.” 

What of the status of the free Negro during slavery and 
of his role in racial conflict? Now, while the free Negro had 
certain privileges under the law, such as the right of habeas 
corpus, the right to hold property and bequeath it, and for 
a time in some few places the right to vote and to trial by 
jury, he was on the whole regarded as a menace and his 
social status was virtually the same as that of the slave. 
Individual free Negroes were sometimes highly respected 
for their integrity and their achievements, but they had to 


**MS in North Carolina Legislative Papers, Senate, Jan. 5, 1832. Quoted 
by Johnson, of. cit., p. 519. 
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“know their place,” and as a class they were never accepted 
into the society of white people. As their numbers increased 
and as the abolition movement gained momentum, their 
privileges were restricted more and more. 

“The grounds for these drastic restraints,” says Phillips, 
“were official apprehensions of various sorts: that through 
vagrancy, vice and mere indolence the free Negroes must 
be an economic burden; that social exclusion from white 
circles must needs make them discontented; that their sense 
of grievance would ally them with the slaves in plots for 
upheaval; and if educated and free to travel they would be 
most effective conspirators. As methods were revealed or 
imagined by which these people might injure the whites 
whether as mere business competitors, as receivers of stolen 
goods and sellers of liquor to slaves, or as teachers and 
preachers of incendiary notions, one restrictive statute fol- 
lowed another to make them the more surely passive.” 

The Louisiana Black Code expressed the white-suprem- 
acy attitude very bluntly: “Free people of color ought never 
... to presume to conceive themselves equal to the whites; 
but, on the contrary, they ought to yield to them on every 
occasion, and never speak or answer them but with re- 
spect.”"* When the North Carolina Constitutional Conven- 
tion met in 1835 there was a prolonged debate over the 
question whether the free Negro was a citizen and whether 
the state was obliged to permit him to vote. The prevailing 
opinion was that a free Negro was only a citizen “by neces- 
sity” and should be subject to a sort of “civil slavery, not in- 
consistent with the enjoyment of civil liberty. . . .” Said 
Mr. Bryan, of Carteret County: “This is a nation of white 
people, its offices, honors, dignities and privileges, are alone 
open to, and to be enjoyed by, white people. I am for no 
amalgamation of colors. . . . I can never consent to this 

18, B. Phillips, Life and Labor in the Old South (Boston: Little, 
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equality. . . .””° Southern white opinion was almost uni- 


versal in the feeling that the existence of this third class, 
the free Negro, was a nuisance and a menace to the whole 
social order. 

Thus the subordinate status of the free Negro was clearly 
defined in law and custom long before emancipation. In so 
far as the free Negro conducted himself with due regard for 
the proprieties of caste, he could live a fairly peaceful life. 
Technically, of course, he could not commit those acts of 
insubordination peculiar to the slave, but if he did any of 
the things which white people construed as insolence, if he 
got “out of place,” he provoked racial conflict and stood to 
suffer from it. And if he ventured so far as to assault or 
rape or kill a white person, or spread abolitionist ideas, or 
conspire with slaves to revolt, then he might expect the 
maximum punishment from the mob if not from the court. 
All that was said concerning the suppression of the inter- 
racial offenses of slaves applies with even greater force to 
him, for he was considered a greater potential menace than 
the slave. Furthermore, since he was not property and had 
no master, and since he frequently excited the antagonism 
of the white artisans, mechanics, and tradesmen with whom 
he competed for a living, he was less likely than the slave to 
have a friend in time of need, more likely to feel the full 
force of mob passion when racial conflicts were aroused. His 
status was indeed prophetic of the situation which would arise 
when all the slaves were freed. 


III 


If the abolition of slavery had come gradually, if slave- 
owners had been compensated for their property, if there had 
been no war—in short, if the most favorable possible con- 
ditions had prevailed—there would still have been racial 
conflict aplenty during the period of readjustment. It would 
be hard to imagine a more difficult situation than that which 
actually attended the emancipation of the slaves and the re- 


*® Debates in Convention, 1835, p. 79. Quoted by Johnson, of. cit., 
p- 602. 
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adjustment of the races in the South. War, destruction, de- 
feat, hysteria, all immensely aggravated the situation. 

The period of Civil War and Reconstruction was a period 
of racial conflict par excellence. The extent of the breakdown 
of the old order of caste relations even during the war is 
not generally appreciated. In a recent book, Bell Irvin 
Wiley has portrayed the behavior of Negroes during the 
war period, 1861-65:'* “Disloyalty of slaves to their mas- 
ters,” he says, “has been a neglected phase of Confederate 
history. . . . A survey of the evidence of the period makes 
inescapable the conclusion that disorder and unfaithfulness 
on the part of the Negroes were far more common than post- 
war commentators have usually admitted.”"’ Insolence, in- 
subordination, disloyalty, desertion, plunder, murder, rape, 
and insurrection increased in all parts of the South as the 
war went on, but especially in those sections invaded by 
Federal troops. The lack of man power to preserve disci- 
pline in the areas still under Confederate control was keenly 
felt by the whites. The answer was punishment, swift and 
severe and thoroughly publicized in order to serve as ex- 
amples of what happened to “bad niggers.” For instance, 
on the day when a conspiracy to rebel was discovered in 
Brooks County, Georgia, in August, 1864, ‘a public meet- 
ing was called, an examining committee of twelve appointed, 
and at six o’clock in the afternoon three Negroes were 
hanged.” In South Carolina a group of Confederate scouts 
disguised themselves as Yankees, bribed a Negro suspected 
of disloyalty to reveal a “Rebel” hideout, and, when he 
accepted, strung him up to atree.’* The patterns of punish- 
ment, both legal and extralegal, which had been used in 
ante-bellum days to control Negroes, came into more fre- 
quent use throughout the Confederacy. 

In the areas occupied by Federal troops, the whole caste 
order of relations began to crumble. Not only could the 

*® Bell Irvin Wiley, Southern Negroes, 1861-1865 (New Haven: Yale 
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white man not discipline his own Negroes any longer, but 
he frequently had to submit to abuse and punishment from 
these people who had been his slaves. If he had not known 
it all along, he now realized that he had not been fighting 
merely to keep his slaves but to maintain a way of life, a 
whole social order. The coming of the Yankees showed 
him by what a slender thread hung the whole delicate fabric 
of caste relations. What hurt his pride most of all was the 
personal disloyalty of his Negroes: they had really yearned 
for freedom after all! The collapse of the Confederacy, 
he felt, was the end of the world. 

With fear, bitterness, and rage in their hearts, the white 
people of the South set out to salvage what they could of 
the old order; and if there was one thing they meant to 
do above everything else it was to restore the subordination 
of the Negro. The black laws which were passed by some 
of the reorganized state governments during the presidential 
plan of reconstruction showed how the wind was blowing. 
These laws, dealing with apprenticeship, vagrancy, and civil 
rights, were patterned on the old laws concerning slaves and 
free Negroes; and they were designed to subordinate the 
Negro in every possible way short of actual slavery. Lynch- 
ing and race riots bore evidence of the strain upon racial 
relations. 

Then came the congressional or “radical” program of 
military reconstruction and the carpetbag era in the South. 
Whatever its political or ethical justification might be, it 
was psychologically one of the greatest misfortunes of his- 
tory. This period affords one of the best examples known 
of the futility of trying to suppress folkways by stateways— 
unless, indeed, the bearers of the folkways are exterminated. 
Under the guidance of the carpetbag politicians and of Ne- 
gro leaders who aspired to political careers, the Southern 
states adopted new constitutions and accepted the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments to the Federal Constitution. 
These new constitutions were models of democracy and 
equality—the last thing in the world which the white South 
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wanted. Whites who had taken part in the “rebellion” were 
disfranchised; Negroes who had been their slaves were given 
every privilege of citizenship. All caste traditions and 
taboos were broken. Negroes could be insolent and insubor- 
dinate with impunity. Negroes were in authority over white 
people, for they were in Congress, in the state legislatures, 
in local offices, and in the militia. Negroes could go to school 
with white people, could attend official social functions. Ne- 
groes could legally marry white people. 

It is no wonder, then, that Reconstruction was in a sense 
a prolonged race riot. The Ku-Klux Klan and a dozen 
similar organizations which sprang up over the South were 
as inevitable as a chemical reaction. Their purpose was 
punitive and regulatory, the restoration of absolute white 
supremacy. They flogged, intimidated, maimed, hanged, 
murdered, not only for actual attacks and crimes against 
whites, but for all sorts of trivial and imagined offenses. 
Every Negro was assumed to be “bad” unless he proved by 
his actions that he was “good.” The niceties of caste etiquette 
took on heightened values. Every Negro militia drill, every 
meeting or convention for the political or social advancement 
of the Negro took on the aspect of a “conspiracy” or an 
“insurrection.” The number of Negroes killed during Re- 
construction will never be known. Five thousand would 
probably be a conservative estimate. General Sheridan es- 
timated that thirty-five hundred people were killed in the 
South in the first ten years after emancipation.” The follow- 
ing account of the Ku-Klux Klan methods in South Carolina 
is typical: 

The Ku-Klux was most active in the counties of Spartanburg, 
Union, and York. The members usually did their work at night, 
attired in hoods, masks, and other regalia sufficient to disguise the 
wearer and calculated to impress the black man or Radical white 
that the wearer was a spirit from another world. But the victims 
usually regarded the disguise as artificial, which destroyed the de- 

2° See Carter G. Woodson, The Negro in Our History (4th ed., Washing- 
ton, 1932), p. 426. 
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sired impression of devils. The victims of the raids were insulted, 
frequently beaten severely or driven from the county; many were 
forced to renounce their political allegiance to the Radical party, and 
a number lost their lives. —The Klan was at times guilty of wanton 
crimes for which there was hardly any palliation, and at times took 
the law into its hands. In two raids on the Union County jail, 
ten Negroes were shot to death by whites who accused the prisoners 
of the murder of a one-armed Confederate veteran. The Reverend 
A. W. Cummings, a Northerner who had been president of the 
Spartanburg Female College, compiled a list of 227 persons who 
he claimed were abused by masked men in Spartanburg County be- 
tween the October election of 1870 and the following July 15. He 
asserted that some two hundred of this number had been beaten, 
seven wounded by gun fire, and four killed. P. Q. Camp, a white 
office-holder, claimed that between September 2 and July 15 in the 
Limestone section of Spartanburg no less than 118 had been abused 
by the Klan in some fashion, of whom four were shot, sixty-seven 
whipped, and six had their ears cropped. The United States army 
officer sent to York County to investigate conditions asserted that 
between December, 1870, and the following July, more than 300 
persons were whipped in the county, and six were murdered. He 
estimated that in a county which had a white voting population of 
2,300 there was a Klan membership of 1,800. So great was the 
fear of Klan activities that in certain disturbed areas three-fourths 
of the Negro population slept in the woods during the winter months. 

The South Carolina Klan was, for the most part, composed 
of low-type men, and did not enjoy among respectable contem- 
poraries the esteem with which later generations have invested it. 
The fact that it flourished most extensively in the hill counties of 
the state, where the uncultured whites were predominant, is an in- 
dication of the type of membership. Ex-Governor Orr said that the 
crimes were committed by “reckless young men, without a great 
deal of standing in their community.” A prominent citizen of 
Spartanburg characterized the Klansmen as “a set of drunken and 
lawless vagabonds.” ‘The Democratic minority of the congressional 
investigating committee characterized those arrested in Spartanburg 
as “ignorant and without education to the last degree.” The pre- 
siding judge of the United States court which tried Klansmen said 
to seventeen who pleaded guilty: “What is quite as appalling to the 
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court as the horrible nature of these offenses is the utter absence on 
your part, and on the part of the others who have made confessions 
here, of any sense or feeling that you have done anything wrong. 
Some of your comrades recite the circumstances of a brutal, un- 
provoked murder, done by themselves, with as little apparent horror 
as they would relate the incidents of a picnic.” 

The fundamental cause of these activities was the desire of the 
whites to force the Negro into a position of political impotence and 
social subordination similar to that which the race had occupied 
previous to Reconstruction. The agencies through which the blacks 
and their white friends exercised their citizenship were the militia, 
the Union League, and the ballot box, and it was mostly against 
Negroes attempting to carry on these functions that the Klan acted. 
It was the militiamen who were most frequently whipped and 
militia captains who received the most extreme punishment. Office- 
holders and voters were intimidated. Quite frequently the offenders 
were forced to promise that they would no longer support the Radi- 
cal ticket; many in York and Spartanburg were forced to abjure 
their political faith by a statement published in local Democratic 
papers. The Union League, which had been so largely responsible 
for the political organization of the Negroes, was much less provoca- 
tive of Klan activities than the militia. Nevertheless, it was fre- 
quently mentioned as a cause of dissatisfaction. Great complaint 
was made because the League bound the Negro by an oath which 
virtually forced him to vote the Radical ticket. So conservative a 
newspaper as the Yorkville Enquirer charged the League “with 
the shameful state of things which now exist.” Accordingly, men 
who had been active in Leagues were often whipped, special exam- 
ples were made of the presidents of these societies, and many local 
chapters were broken up. 

Although of less importance than the purely political motives, 
social and economic factors at times were the causes of Klan visits. 
White men living in adultery with Negro women and Negroes 
living in adultery with white women were whipped and driven 
from the community. In Union, a Negro was killed and his step- 
daughter whipped because the latter caused embarrassment to a 
white family by having a child by one of its members. In Spartan- 
burg, a Negro woman was whipped for “breaking the peace” be- 
tween a white man and his wife. Negroes were whipped for re- 
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fusing to work for whites; several Negroes of Spartanburg were 
maltreated because they deserted farms to become railroad laborers. 
The prominent citizens of Spartanburg were of the opinion that a 
primary motive for Klan activities was the desire of the lower class 
whites to remove the Negro as a competitor in labor, and especially 
in the renting of land. The Klan activities were more violent in 
those upper rural counties, in which the mass of the white population 
had to work with their hands for a living, thereby coming into 
economic competition with the Negro.”””° 


The patterns of regulation and suppression which had 
been used during slavery are obvious in this description. 
Furthermore, it is significant that the “poor whites” played 
a prominent role in the Ku-Klux activities. Now that the 
Negroes were no longer under the protecting wing of the 
slaveholder’s property interests, the common whites were 
making good their threat: . . . if one blow is struck we will 
murder them indiscriminately.” 

By violence and questionable politics, aided by a shift in 
the national political picture, the overthrow of the Recon- 
struction governments was accomplished. There followed 
the “undoing of reconstruction.” Constitutions and legal 
codes were revised to remove obnoxious provisions and to 
give legal sanction to the “separation” of the races in schools 
and in public accommodations—another name for the sub- 
ordination of the Negro. Gradually the Negro was shorn 
of almost every vestige of political participation. What 
could not be done by law was done by social pressure and 
custom. The white man had had his way. And when 
Booker T. Washington, of Tuskegee, went up to Atlanta to 
address the Cotton States Exposition in 1895, it is no wonder 
that he felt “a good deal as... a man feels when he is on his 
way to the gallows.” For when he said, “The wisest 
among my race understand that the agitation of questions of 
1? Praneis B. Simkins and Robert’ H.' Woody,’ South Carolina ‘During 
Reconstruction® (Chapel Hill: University’ of North Carolina ‘Press,’ 1932), 


Pp. 459-462. © . 
‘Booker T. Washington, Up From Slavery (New York, 1924), p. 213. 
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social equality is the extremest folly,’ and when he said, 
“Tn all things that are purely social we can be as separate as 
the fingers, yet one as the hand in all things essential to 
mutual progress,” it was as if he had signed, sealed, and 
delivered a covenant of compromise. His address was said 
to mark “a new epoch in the history of the South.” The 
restoration was complete.”* 


IV 


The intensity of caste consciousness during Reconstruc- 
tion led the white people to absurd lengths. Race relations 
after the restoration were almost as definitely caste relations 
as they had been during slavery. In some respects they were 
less pleasant, because the old intimacies and familiarities were 
no longer possible. More and more the races were going 
their separate ways. One of the more spectacular results of 
the racial conflicts of Reconstruction days was the extension 
and fixation of the pattern of violence as a means of main- 
taining the subordination of the Negro. Let us turn aside 
for a moment and discuss lynchings and race riots. 

Lynching has a history, of course.*” The very name has 
gone through an interesting evolution. Lynching took its 
name from Colonel Charles Lynch of Bedford County, Vir- 
ginia, who organized an informal but orderly court to deal 

? Ibid., p. 223. *8 Ibid., pp. 221-222. 

** For a discussion of the restoration from the point of view of the forms 
of caste etiquette, see Bertram W. Doyle, The Etiquette of Race Relations in 
the South (Chicago, 1937), chap. x. 

*° The best source for the early history of lynching is J. E. Cutler’s 
Lynch-Law (New York, 1905), chap. ii. Other valuable works on lynching 
are: Walter White, Rope and Faggot (New York, 1929); Arthur Raper, 
The Tragedy of Lynching (Chapel Hill, 1933); Monroe Work (ed.), The 
Negro Year Book (Tuskegee) ; Francis Coker, “Lynching,” in the Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 1X; Frank Shay, Judge Lynch, His First 
Hundred Years (New York, 1938). The best statistics on lynching are col- 
lected by Tuskegee Institute (published in The Negro Year Book) and the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. Caution should 
be exercised in the use of data from different issues of The Negro Year 
Book, because, for some reason which is not explained, the 1937-38 edition 
shows a total of eighty-nine fewer lynchings from 1882 to 1936 than the 
1931-32 edition showed for the period 1882 to 1930. 
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with Tories and criminals on the Virginia frontier during 
the uncertain times of the-American Revolution. This court 
levied fines and whippings but no death penalties, and in 
1782 it was “indemnified and exonerated” by an act of the 
Virginia legislature.** As time went on the fame of this 
court spread, and such terms as “Lynch’s Law” or “Lynch- 
Law” were used to designate the practice of extralegal whip- 
ping. The verb /ynch began to take on its present meaning, 
to inflict summary capital punishment, in the 1850s to de- 
scribe the execution of horse thieves and desperadoes by 
vigilance committees on the Western frontier. During the 
Civil War and Reconstruction period, the extralegal killing 
of Negroes in the South became so common that the verb 
lynch became definitely synonymous with capital punishment 
by a mob. Lynching, then, originally meant merely illegal 
whipping, tarring and feathering, and the like, and it had 
no special relation to punishment of Negroes. Now it means 
death by the mob and almost invariably calls up the idea of 
a Negro victim. 

Lynching of the frontier variety was always looked on 
as a necessary and useful substitute for the regular legal 
agencies. It moved west with the frontier and became prac- 
tically extinct as the frontier became civilized. But the 
lynching of Negroes has followed a different course. It has 
persisted in a civilized region where courts are plentiful, and 
it can be understood only in relation to the caste status of the 
Negro. 

The whipping or branding of Negroes by mobs occurred 
occasionally in the earlier days of slavery, but summary 
execution was exceedingly rare, except in conspiracy cases, 
until the three turbulent decades preceding the Civil War. 
The reaction to the wave of insurrections and abolitionism 
which swept the South soon after 1800 was an increase in 
the tendency of mobs to inflict capital punishment for offenses 
other than conspiracies. Property interest, which had re- 
strained the mob spirit somewhat, began to lose its force as 


*° Cutler, op. cit., pp. 29-30. 
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the war approached. In the decade 1850-60, of forty-six 
Negroes executed for the murder of masters or overseers, 
twenty-six were summarily executed; and of seventeen Ne- 
groes put to death for rape or attempted rape, twelve were 
killed by mobs.*’ The increase in mob violence paralleled 
the increasing fear and uncertainty of the white people. The 
hysteria of Reconstruction days carried the lynching curve to 
unheard-of heights and virtually institutionalized the custom 
of lynching Negroes. When the emergency ceased, lynch- 
ing continued with high frequency, even increased, for over 
a decade. It began to drop definitely and steadily only after 
1900, and for the past decade it has averaged thirteen Negro 
victims annually. This is two or three times as many as 
were lynched, for crimes other than conspiracy, in the whole 
decade 1830-40! Such is the persistence of this institution. 

Reconstruction not only “set” the habit of lynching; it 
diffused it over a wide range of offenses. Some of these 
were quite trivial, but all of them probably had some rela- 
tion to the white man’s concept of Negro insolence or insub- 
ordination. Lynching for these trivial causes persists today,” 
but it is interesting to note that there is a tendency for these 
lesser offenses to drop out of the picture and for the two 
major personal offenses, rape and murder, to reassume their 
pre-Civil War exclusiveness. 

On theoretical grounds it seems likely that aside from 
the pattern of concerted action, the supreme caste offense is 
violation of a woman of the upper caste. This fits well the 
justification most commonly given by white people for the 
lynching of Negroes. But writer after writer has pointed 
out that the statistics of lynching which have been kept since 
1882 show that not more than one fourth of the Negroes 
lynched were charged with rape or attempted rape, whereas 
about 40 per cent were charged with homicide. They then 
add. that this refutes the popular notion that rapes is the-chief 

»?" Thid., pp. 126-127: 


*® See. various editions, of The Neue ee ore Raper, ap; cit... pps 
4, 36-37; White, of. cit. 
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cause of lynching. Ina way it does, for rape is not nwmer- 
ically the leading cause of lynching. But what is usually 
overlooked is the relative frequency of the offenses of rape 
and homicide. A glance through criminal statistics for the 
various Southern states shows that homicide by Negroes 1s 
from four to ten times as frequent as rape, and such data as 
we have in hand indicate that Negro-white homicide is at 
least four or five times as frequent as Negro-white rape. 
From the standpoint of certainty of punishment by lynching, 
then, rape ranks far above homicide, and the popular notion 
has a certain soundness after all. Tf we may venture a pre- 
diction about lynching, it is this: mob killing for rape will 
be the last to go. 

The brutality of mobs and the community approval of. 
lynching are important traits in the lynching pattern. Both 
had their roots in the racial conflicts of slavery days which 
were described earlier. The line between a mob and a com- 
mittee of citizens who helped to examine witnesses and 
execute convicted persons was rather dim, and a mob was 
frequently considered quasi-legal or supplementary rather 
than extralegal. Likewise, brutality of punishment was a 
legally sanctioned pattern which merely passed over into 
mob usage. Again, however, the Reconstruction hysteria 
accentuated both traits. Lynching became so thoroughly 
condoned that its punishment by the courts is even today 
virtually impossible, although many newspapers, public lead- 
ers, and organizations speak out repeatedly against mob 
violence. As for brutality, there is every indication that the 
competitive spirit, aided by detailed newspaper accounts of 
the methods of lynchers, has contributed to the invention of 
new horrors for the victims of mobs. Brutality is undimin- 
ished in quality or intensity, though it appears to be relatively 
less frequent than it was twenty years ago. 

Lynching has been decreasing fairly steadily for forty 
years, but the annual fluctuations are still considerable,” and 


** In 1932, for example, six Negroes were lynched, but in 1933 twenty- 
four were lynched. See The Negro Year Book, 1937-38, p. 156. 
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there is no assurance whatever that the practice will com- 
pletely disappear. It may be expected to flare up from time 
to time, especially in response to the offenses of murder and 
rape. That the disposition to lynch has not changed radically 
in twenty years is shown by the fact that the number of pre- 
vented lynchings, as reported by Tuskegee Institute, has not 
varied much.*” There has lately been much agitation for 
the suppression of lynching by Federal law. Some people, 
with characteristic faith in the magic of legislation, imagine 
that Federal law can stop lynching. Any custom which is as 
deeply rooted in caste consciousness as lynching is, will not 
be eradicated easily. Antilynching laws exist in every South- 
ern state, and they are symptoms, not causes, of the increas- 
ing public condemnation of lynching. Federal action, as an 
“outside” agency which comes to help the Negro’s status, 
would in itself be a sort of caste offense, and it would prob- 
ably have two effects: a slight increase in violence and a tend- 
ency for small secret bands to replace the large mobs. In 
fact, this later trend is already in evidence, probably as a 
result of the increasing pressure of opinion against lynching. 

The race riot in the South is best understood when it is 
seen as the reaction of the white people to the pattern of 
concerted action by Negroes. The ancestor of the race riot 
was the suppression of insurrection during slavery. After 
emancipation the pattern of concerted action took on new 
forms. Any organized effort of Negroes to improve their 
status, any disregard of the caste patterns by a group of Ne- 
groes, has been interpreted as concerted aggression. During 
Reconstruction, race riots centered around the political meet- 
ings of Negroes, the ballot box, and the presence of Negro 
militia. The Atlanta riot of 1906 grew out of a “crime 
wave” of rape and murder of whites by Negroes which was 
played up in the newspapers until it appeared to be almost 
a concerted or planned aggression. The Houston riot of 1917 

°° For the ten years ending in 1936, the annual average was sixty-two, 


and for the ten years ending in 1926 the annual average was sixty. Based 
on data from ibid., p. 157. 
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grew out of the presence of Negro soldiers who did not ob- 
serve the rules of caste. In other words, they were “insolent” 
en masse. The Tulsa riot in 1921 occurred after a band of 
Negroes had gone to the county jail with the idea of pre- 
venting the lynching of a Negro prisoner. The “crime” of 
the Elaine, Arkansas, Negro sharecroppers was that they 
organized and made certain demands of the white landlords, 
and the same was true of the Tallapoosa County, Alabama, 
Negro farmers who were involved in small riots in 1931 and 
1932.” In every riot which has occurred in the South, 
organized or concerted violation of caste principles has played 
the leading role. The difference between the lynching and 
the riot, then, is not merely the difference between an urban 
and a rural situation, as has sometimes been said. In the 
lynching, the mob’s wrath is usually quick to rise and quick 
to ebb after it has found its victim. The riot usually has a 
history of accumulating tension which, when it finally breaks, 
is diffused and prolonged in its effects. Amy Negro stands 
in danger of his life. Every lynching, of course, is a poten- 
tial riot, for if Negroes show any signs of concerted resistance 
to the depredations of the mob, a riot may ensue. 


v 


The South has long continued in the shadow of Recon- 
struction. The Solid South is but another name for the color 
line. Ray Stannard Baker visited the South thirty years ago 
and wrote a remarkable book entitled Following the Color 
Line. His descriptions of the color line in theory and in 
practice testified to the reality of caste patterns of race rela- 
tions after the restoration. What has happened since? What 
is the course of conflict? 

Park has said that since emancipation the horizontal or 
caste line which separated whites and Negroes has gradually 

*. For data on race riots in the South, see The Negro Year Book, 1925-26, 
and earlier editions. For the Atlanta riot, see especially R. S. Baker, Fol- 
lowing the Color Line (New York, 1908), and for the Alabama disorders 


see John Beecher, “The Share Croppers’ Union in Alabama,” Social Forces, 
XIII, 124-132 (Oct., 1934). 
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swung around into a vertical position, so that we now have, 
not a caste, but a biracial organization of society. The Negro, 
he says, “has gradually ceased to exhibit the characteristics 
of a caste and has assumed rather the character of a racial or 
national minority.”*’ This is not the place to debate the 
question, but we are strongly of the opinion that Park has 
overestimated the degree to which the color line has shifted. 
Probably the most that can be said is that the line has begun 
to slant.** The Negro has gained much in education, and he 
has developed a business and professional class of some pro- 
portion, but his masses have an economic status which is still 
exceedingly insecure; and, as for his social status, it still 
bears all the earmarks of caste. It is no doubt true that many 
Negroes have “ceased to exhibit the characteristics of a caste,” 
but on the other side of the line the reciprocal part of the 
process has not gone on to any great degree. 

The slant in the color line has come about from two 
sources. First, there has come into existence in the present 
generation a sizeable group of white people who have “lib- 
eral” views on race. That is, they are willing to ignore caste 
rules to a certain extent and to violate them at least in private. 
Second, the economic power of the Negro business and pro- 
fessional group is strong enough to force minor compromises 
with caste traditions. For example, some department stores 
have learned that it pays to call their leading Negro custom- 
ers “Mrs.” or “Miss” and to address their letters the same 
way, while a few newspapers have endeavored to cultivate 
Negro subscribers by running special columns or pages of 
news in which Negroes are given these titles of respect. 
And, at the height of the depression, several Southern rail- 
roads actually advertised Pullman accommodations in the 
Negro press. 


*? Robert E. Park in Doyle, op. cit., Introduction, p. xxii. 

** In this connection, see W. Lloyd Warner, “American Caste and Class,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLII, 234-237 (Sept., 1936); also Buell 
G. Gallagher, American Caste and the Negro College (New York, 1938), 
chap. iv. 
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Now, there has been a noticeable decline in the violent 
forms of racial conflict in the South. Lynching has steadily 
decreased, and there has not been a major race riot in twenty 
years. This has some connection with the slanting of the 
caste line, but it is more specifically related to the whole trend 
in Negro life since emancipation. That trend is the process 
of building up a separate economy and a whole separate so- 
ciety. It is the Negro’s accommodation to the caste order. 
Negroes as laborers have remained in, or have been pushed 
into, those lines of work which offer least competition with 
white laborers, while Negroes as white-collar workers, pro- 
fessionals, and capitalists have built up an economy which is 
sustained almost entirely by Negro patronage. Only one 
great source of “outside” revenue is available to this group, 
namely, the salaries of teachers in the Negro public schools 
and colleges. Negroes have been very busy in this world of 
theirs. The ways of competition and exploitation are the 
same there as anywhere. Success and security are hard-won 
and are jealously guarded. They set the pattern of person- 
ality and leadership, and that pattern emphasizes caution 
and complacency in interracial affairs. In this insulated little 
world of his, a successful Negro can go his way for months 
and months without being subjected to the unpleasant real- 
ities of caste. If he is the type who must rebel, he goes 
North to live or he joins the N.A.A.C.P. and pays dues to 
finance its fight for civil rights of Negroes in the South, or 
he edits a newspaper which reeks with militancy—and is not 
read by white people. It goes without saying that this sep- 
arate Negro society, with the pattern of personality and 
leadership which it produces, has been a very effective cushion 
against race friction. 

But the usual potential provocations and conflicts are ever 
present, even for the dweller in this Negro realm. He may 
become involved in an auto wreck through no fault of his 
own and then swallow his anger when he hears a common 
white man denounce him as a “low down insolent black son 
of a ———-.” He may be visited by the police, who want 
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to investigate his daughter’s conduct. She kicked a white 
shoe-store clerk in the stomach when he said and did some- 
thing improper to her, on the assumption that any Negro 
girl is fair prey and willing. But the police have been assured 
by the clerk that the kick was absolutely unprovoked, and 
a complaint has been lodged against him. He may receive an 
anonymous threatening letter because he addressed an open 
letter to the legislature begging it not to reduce the appro- 
priation for Negro colleges. He may, in an absentminded 
moment, forget to step outside of a shop to drink his Coca- 
Cola, and be kicked out on the sidewalk by a white soda 
jerker, as was the experience of the nation’s greatest Negro 
businessman a few years ago in Raleigh. 

When one considers further all of the racial differentials 
and discriminations which are practiced under the sanction of 
“separate and equal” legislation; when one considers the 
differentials in the administration of justice in interracial 
offenses; when one considers that, with all the increase in 
voting by Negroes, there is not anywhere in the South a 
Negro in an elective office which confers real authority over 
white people; then one must conclude that the color line has 
not yet slanted very far toward the vertical position and that 
the potential patterns of conflict and control have not changed 
much. 

The great question in the coming era of race relations in 
the South will be, how far and how fast can the horizontal 
line of caste shift toward the vertical line of a biracial society? 
That is, how much equality can Negroes secure in the sep- 
arate order? In so far as the gradual revision of racial atti- 
tudes makes caste distinctions obsolete, there will be change 
with a minimum of conflict. But it would be change at a 
snail’s pace. In so far as there are show-down situations 
which throw the whole problem of equality and racial sep- 
aration into the stage of public discussion and popular ref- 
erendum, there will be conflict. Such situations might arise 
from three sources: (1) litigation on questions of equal 
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rights, (2) political pressure, (3) the alliance of white and 
Negro laborers to promote the proletarian revolution. 

Thus far there has not been a single show-down situation, 
for the South has been able to sidestep the implications of 
Supreme Court decisions and to nullify the force of Negro 
political participation, while the color line itself has been the 
greatest bulwark against a united front of the working classes. 

However, litigation, which is itself a form of conflict, 
promises to bring the first real crisis since Reconstruction 
with respect to the “separate and equal” subterfuge. The 
recent decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
University of Missouri case** comes nearer creating a show- 
down situation than any other which has ever resulted from 
litigation. This decision makes it necessary for the Southern 
states to choose between admitting Negroes to their existing 
“white” graduate and professional schools and establishing 
such schools separately for Negroes. Their choice of sep- 
arate schools at present is a foregone conclusion. But there 
the matter will not rest. After further litigation the choice 
will be restated in this way: either make these separate 
schools equal or admit Negroes to the “white” schools. 
When, in some such fashion, a Southern state is faced with 
the bald question of how much the color line is worth in 
dollars and cents, then a crisis will arise, for the color line 
must either swing to the vertical position or break. Neither 
result can come without conflict, perhaps violence. 

And when the Negro has finally “assumed rather the 
character of a racial or national minority,” the end of racial 
conflict shall not have arrived, but rather the beginning of a 
new era of conflict, for the problem of race relations shall 
have been only half solved. 

“For the full text of this decision, see The Crisis, LXVI, 10-12, 18 
(Jan., 1939). 


VI 
THE NEGRO AS A CONTRAST CONCEPTION 


LEWIS C. COPELAND 


I 


RELaTions between white and black people in the South 
have given rise to a distinctive conception of the Negro. As 
a natural outcome of the juxtaposition of two divergent ethnic 
groups, white people have sharply distinguished themselves 
from black people. It is not surprising then to find that there 
has been a marked tendency to conceive of the Negro in terms 
of contrast. In fact, one may speak of the Negro as a “con- 
trast conception.” 

The social opposition has given rise to a conceptual 
dichotomy somewhat analogous to that between God and the 
devil in popular religion. The devil is a contrast conception 
set in juxtaposition to God as an antonym to represent the 
antithesis of Christian values. By this conceptual polarity 
the values are exalted and made all the more impressive. 
The contrast introduces a dichotomy which is conceived as 
running through the whole universe, dividing not only the 
natural world but the social order, and relegating objects 
and conduct to either the kingdom of God or the kingdom 
of the devil. The counter-concepts likewise form the basis 
for the interpretation of human nature and society. 

Such a polarization of values is characteristic of moral 
beliefs. In the social logics lying at the basis of the social 
order we find such counter-conceptions as male and female, 
light and darkness, hot and cold, up and down, which carry 
moral connotations of good and bad, benevolent and malev- 


* Credit is due Erich Voegelin who has characterized Judaism in Germany 
as a counter-conception. See Rasse und Staat (Tibingen, 1933), Zweiter 
Teil, “Die Rassenidee und der Aufbau der Gemeinschaft,” Kap. 7, “Die 
Juden als Gegenidee.” 
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olent. Thus, the moral order utilizes some conceptual 
scheme which serves to give sanction to the accepted social 
values through contrast. Just as the moral virtues are made 
more tangible and forceful by personalizing them, so are 
the unacceptable acts made more fearful by attributing them 
to personal beings. The latter are conceived to be antithet- 
ical to the benevolent personages but, nevertheless, are com- 
plementary to them and essential to the world view. 

In the traditional social philosophy which arose out of 
the plantation economy of the South there appears to be just 
such a polarization of social values and beliefs regarding the 
white and Negro peoples. White master and Negro slave 
were set apart from the beginning. During the history of 
the South the discussion growing out of the long-sustained 
opposition between the Negro and white groups led, in the 
realm of belief, at least, to a distinct delineation of each in 
contrast to the other. The social separation is reflected in 
the concepts and beliefs white people came to hold about the 
“opposite race.” In popular thought black and white have 
become conceptual antipodes. The black man and his ap- 
purtenances stand as the antithesis of the character and prop- 
erties of the white man. The conception makes of the Negro 
a counter-race. The black race serves as a foil for the white 
race, by which the character of the latter is made all the more 
impressive.” 

The contradistinction between white and black is still 
an important element in Southern thought and literature. 
Though it has long been subjected to severe criticism, and 
rejected by many, its logical implications have so thoroughly 
insinuated themselves into the mind of the masses that it 
exerts an unconscious influence upon general public opinion. 
The conventional idea of the Negro forms the fundamental 
premise in public discussion of “the Negro problem.” As 


* Voegelin and others show how the Jews in Germany are being used in 
a similar manner. Tacitus long ago made use of racial contrasts in his por- 
trayal of Roman decadence by posing the Germans as an ideal race. Moralists 
and theologians frequently point to “pagans and heathens” to establish a point 
of view by reference to its negation. 
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such it conditions contacts and relations between the races, 
and must be taken into consideration in formulating any 
racial program. Citizens and institutions who would adopt 
a liberal program must continually ask, “What will the pub- 
lic think?” or “What will be the social or political reaction?” 
Certain elements of the older beliefs have become crystal- 
lized into social rules which people generally obey whether 
they agree with the underlying principle or not. 

Here we are concerned with the functioning of the tradi- 
tional concept of Negro people in social relations. In calling 
attention to its influence on public opinion we by no means 
intend to imply that it is still held universally. Our primary 
interest in the beliefs is the manner in which they portray the 
concept and its function and not as evidence of race prejudice 
and discrimination. Our materials were selected on this basis, 
and in quoting the statements and developing their implica- 
tions no personal agreement or disagreement is implied. The 
analysis is based upon interviews and published works from 
which quotations are given to illustrate prevalent beliefs 
without any assumption as to their scientific or ethical valid- 
ity. It is important to keep in mind also that we are assum- 
ing the standpoint of the white masses and viewing the 
“opposite race” through their eyes. We are looking out 
from the white world across the moat separating the races. 
From this point of view certain things white people say are 
relevant. They may be regarded as social facts in them- 
selves and as facets of an underlying social philosophy of 
race relations. It is the general form of the ideology that is 
important and not the detailed statements by individuals. 
The latter will vary according to the informant, the region, 
and the social class. They are important only in so far as 
they reveal the total structure of the ideology’ and the com- 


* The word ideology is a nonevaluative term referring to bodies of social 
beliefs diffused through the minds of the masses. Ideologies arise in response 
to a social situation and are pragmatically oriented to social relations and 
political action in the broader sense. As such they are an expression of the 
social consciousness in its effort to legitimatize the prevailing social order. 
See Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (New York, 1936). 
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mon assumptions diffused through the public opinion of the 
community. 

If the presentation is not to be misunderstood, it is nec- 
essary to keep in mind that the racial beliefs do not by any 
means reveal a total picture of race relations. Indeed, one 
of the most interesting phases of race relations is the manner 
in which the beliefs and conceptions fail to take account of 
the intricate web of social and economic ties that bind the 
groups into a common social order.* It will become progres- 
sively evident that the beliefs are a part of a racial philosophy 
which tends to obscure as well as reveal facts about the “oppo- 
site race.” Furthermore, there is a tendency for popular 
beliefs to be stated in general terms. In discussing Negroes 
white people often unconsciously impute their views to other 
areas where different conditions prevail. Likewise, clashes 
between the races are so impressive that frequently they are 
felt to be generally prevalent, and thus the amicable rela- 
tions are obscured. Moreover, conventional beliefs, like all 
traditions, are slow to change and may persist long after the 
social milieu giving rise to them has disappeared. They may 
intrude themselves into the social consciousness in such a 
manner, however, that one does not recognize their origin 
or anachronistic character. When a body of beliefs becomes 
so totally out of harmony with the changing present that it 
distorts the world view and misrepresents social relations we 
may justifiably speak of a “false social consciousness.” 

How, then, is the Negro conceived in conventional opin- 
ion? What is the nature of the white-caste conception of the 
black caste? We shall first discuss the physical traits which 
are presumed to be at the basis of the racial distinction. It 
is clear, however, that race is not conceived merely in biolog- 
ical terms, but correlated with these are social traits. The 
sociological implications loom larger than the anthropological 
assumptions. The essence of the racial contrast appears to 
be a moral antithesis, which tends to be projected through all 


“See chap. vii, “The Plantation: The Physical, Basis of Traditional Race 
Relations,” by Edgar T. Thompson, 
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social relations. After describing the symbolic character of 
the physical and moral traits, we shall proceed to show how 
they function to define the character of the black man. The 
social meaning of the counter-conception will be seen in the 
social dichotomy between the races and the manner in which 
the concept obscures the life of the opposite race. Its wider 
significance appears when it is viewed against the background 
of the popular racial ideology comprising the whole system 
of racial beliefs and mores. In this respect we shall point 
out how the concept is integrated into a social philosophy of 
race relations. 
I 


The beliefs concerning the physical traits of the Negro 
constitute one of the most conspicuous phases of the con- 
ceptual contrast. White Southerners have been very greatly 
interested in the anthropology of the black man in America 
and elsewhere, but the popular mind was primarily inter- 
ested in the traits that pertain to the Negro’s participation 
in society. Natural universal sanctions are sought for social 
relations. The characteristics assigned the Negro are sym- 
bolic of the status given him in the social order. This ex- 
plains why the black man has been conceived as subhuman 
and brutish, and altogether unlike white men. Indeed, some 
have supposed that the race descended from the mongrel 
offspring of man and monkeys. 

The attitude toward the race was tersely expressed by a 
man who remarked, “The Negro is a strange being.” In the 
racial ideology, where every difference is assumed to make a 
difference, emphasis has been placed upon every distinctive 
trait, for each was supposed to symbolize the utter contrast 
and to indicate the Negro’s brute non-white nature. Thus, 
it is pointed out that he inherits black skin instead of white, 
wool instead of hair, thick lips, a snub nose, long arms, a 
small brain, and enlarged genitalia. Charles Carroll, in 
The Negro a Beast, wrote that the white and the Negro “pre- 
sent the strongest contrast to each other in their physical and 
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mental characters” and in their modes of life. Hinton 
Helper, in Nojogue (1867), set up black and beastly as exact 
synonyms. It is said that the animal propensities of the black 
race are also evident in early maturity, especially in sexual 
functions. 

As the counterpart of the highly civilized white man, the 
black man is thought to be subhuman in temperament and 
lacking in emotional control and restraint. He is said to be 
incapable of the continuous affection and mental concentration 
that are so essential in civilized society. Thus, the race may 
be conceived as being beyond the pale of human sympathy. 
This is the meaning of the beliefs which cast doubt upon the 
Negro’s possession of a soul. These beliefs symbolize to the 
folk mind the black man’s deficiency in the essence of human 
personality. Furthermore, it is obvious that these beliefs 
about Negroes are simply another form of those fictions al- 
most universally applied to the lower classes of society.® 
Wherever one social class looks down upon another as in- 
ferior, members of the latter are regarded as brutish in na- 
ture and vulgar. They are characterized as superior in such 
animal qualities as strength and endurance, sexual potency, 
and the lack of sensitiveness to pain. They are thick-skulled, 
dull and unintelligent, primitive and childlike. Invariably 
these inferior classes who are regarded thus are also char- 
acterized as dirty and immoral, and contact with them is 
repugnant. 

II 


Of all the ideological traits distinguishing the Negro 
from the white the most symbolic are the fictions portraying 
his moral life. Negroes are thought by some to be “im- 
moral and promiscuous just like animals.” It is said that 
they, unlike white people, have little or no moral restraint, 

"St. Louis, 1900, p. 45. Carroll concluded that since God created man 
in his own image, and God is not a Negro, then the Negro is not human but 
a beast. 


°See Gunnar Landtman, The Origin of the Inequality of the Social Classes 
(London, 1938). 
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and there are no enduring bonds of personal attachment be- 
tween them.’ An old Southerner said, “I have never known 
an instance of lasting sacrificial friendship or love between 
two blacks. The negress even neglects her offspring. Their 
love is sensual, and they have no family life to speak of.” 
We were told, “The Negro has degraded Southern morality. 
We cannot have any moral standards with so many free and 
easy Negro women running loose. Most every Negro wench 
is a prostitute. I don’t call it seduction by white men, for 
what really happens is the Negro women seduce the white 
men. Sex is at the basis of the whole problem.” A Southern 
lady remarked, “We must deplore the low morals of the 
Negro, but we just have to recognize that they have a code 
of morals of their own—jungle morals. It’s different from 
ours, and lower, and they can’t be expected to be any better. 
Just go listen to their church service some time. It’s just 
like the tom-toms of the jungle.”* The moral slips of white 
women are matters of gossip to be passed in confidence, but 
some housewives have no hesitancy in discussing, even with 
strange gentlemen, the moral laxity of their maids. 

Since the moral beliefs and sentiments diffused through a 
society constitute the ultimate sanctions of the social organ- 
ization, it is not surprising to hear so much talk about the 
morals of opposite races and classes. These characterizations 
are to be understood symbolically, however, as represent- 
ative of the opposition that runs through the community. 
Moral distinctions are the final rationalizations of racial 
contrasts, for through these collective representations the 


7 See Howard Odum, The Social and Mental Traits of the Negro (New 
York, 1910), and N. S. Shaler, The Neighbor (New York, 1904). Also 
compare the portrayal of the immoral or amoral nature of Negro life in 
such books as Richard Coleman, Don’t You Weep, Don’t You Moan (New 
York, 1935). The existence of an extensive literature of this type appealing 
to the reading public is incontrovertible evidence of the pervasive character 
of the white-caste ideology described here. 

* Statements for which no citations are given are from documents based 
on personal interviews. They, of course, lose much of their significance when 
taken out of their context. It is unfortunate that it is impossible to give 
longer quotations to convey the nuances of sentiment. 
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counter-ideas of race are reduced to feelings and sentiments; 
they become emotive in nature. In Cimnamon Seed, a story 
of the South by Hamilton Basso, a little boy posed a very 
crucial question in Southern thought: ““What’s the difference 
between Negroes and us?” It was explained, “Don’t you 
feel the difference? . . . If the feeling of difference wasn’t 
there, there wouldn’t be any difference.” But once the dif- 
ference is felt, now everything makes a difference, “the way 
everything 1s arranged... . It’s the way it should be arranged. 
... [here has to be a difference. There always will be.” 

This explains the sentimental quality of the beliefs and 
the emphasis on moral isolation, the immorality of the Negro, 
his criminal nature, and his lack of civilized moral control. 
There is a feeling that he is not amenable to the white moral 
order. It is said, “Negroes don’t look at these things like 
we do. They are not conscious of any disgrace or ostracism.” 
It is assumed that the shame of being a Negro swallows up 
every other ignominy. So great is the gulf between the two 
races that some white people feel little responsibility for 
Negro moral life, and “nothing a Negro can do could pos- 
sibly reflect discredit upon white people.” 

Once the ideological contrast is established there is a 
tendency to extend it through the whole social and physical 
universe. The color of bodies takes on a moral connotation, 
which is projected through the social order and attaches itself 
to social objects and acts. Booker T. Washington recalled 
how in his youth it was assumed that “everything white was 
good and everything black was bad. . . . We always under- 
stood that God was white and the Devil was black.”® Things 
that do not measure up to expectations are “nigger” or “nig- 
gerish.” These terms usually connote contempt. For ex- 
ample, a bad game of bridge is referred to as “nigger bridge.” 
In describing an unattractive dog a lady added, “It’s just an 
oP cur like you’d see ’round any nigger house.” 

The words “Negro” and “nigger” have been transferred 
to a wide range of uses to refer to black objects or to dis- 

° The Story of the Negro (New York, 1909), I, 23. 
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tinguish black and white things. Murray’s New English 
Dictionary cites usages in which they refer to animals, plants, 
insects, objects such as corn, cloth, coffee, etc. Thus hard 
coconut shells are called “Negro-skulls.” Likewise “nig- 
ger” is applied to impurities, such as the black substance 
which separates out in soapmaking. Here by implication 
the term has a connotation of inferior, imperfect, impure, etc. 
Coarse cloth is “Negro-cloth,” and rank cheap grades of 
black tobacco are called “niggerhead twist.” The term 
“Negro-head” is also applied to an inferior quality of india- 
rubber. The crude vulgate of the illiterate is called “nigger- 
language” or “nigger-talk.” Inefficient lazy methods of 
work are designated as “niggerish.” Thus one reads, “They 
niggered the huge logs off with fire,” and “To migger-out, 
signifies . . . to exhaust land.” 

Negro things are repulsive, undesirable, and to be- 
avoided. A Southerner remarked, “When I went North I 
could not help but be self-conscious about eating cheese and 
crackers and canned meats. In my part of the country we 
never ate these things. They were regarded as Negro food. 
It was a common sight to see Negroes sitting around stores 
on Saturday eating cheese and crackers and sardines.” An- 
other person related that “A lady had a vacant house on the 
back of the lot. It was suggested that she might easily rent it 
to a white workman. ‘Goodness, no! Nobody would think of 
living here. Negroes used to rent it.’?”” Such comments as 
the following subtly portray the projection of the moral 
cleavage all along the color line. “I’ve seen Negroes living 
on the same street with white people around here. I don’t 
see why whites put up with it. They don’t live with Negroes 
down home. If one moves down with the Negroes we just 
class them with the Negroes, for no one with any self-respect 
would do it.” 

IV 

Thus the racial beliefs function to create two sociological 
races and to set them apart as two social orders and moral 
universes. One method of maintaining the distinction be- 
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tween them is through a feeling of resentment. Now, it is 
significant that the atmosphere within which the conception 
of the Negro arose is permeated with this feeling and like- 
wise that the conceptual framework is ideologicad in nature. 
Only from this standpoint can we understand the raison 
_@étre for the antithetical beliefs about Negro and white 
people and the emotive nature of the ideas. Wherever groups 
and classes are set in sharp juxtaposition, the values and 
mores of each are juxtaposed. Out of group opposition there 
arises an intense opposition of values, which comes to be pro- 
jected through the social order and serves to solidify social 
stratification. Thus, the ideological concepts reflect the polar- 
ities of mutually antagonistic schemes of life implicit in the 
world views. 

Now we can understand the conceptual contrast by which 
Negro social values are inverted and made the negation of 
white values. The racial philosophy tends to draw a color 
line through the social universe, relegating objects and acts 
to the Negro and white spheres. In social relations the black 
man stands in sharp contrast to whites. He is expected never 
to forget his place in society. To mistake a white man for a 
Negro is a heinous offense, and, according to court decisions, 
does “violence to the feelings of persons.” To refer to a 
white man as a “nigger lover” is the most damning of ep- 
ithets, for in the mind of the masses a white man can have no 
sympathy for Negroes in preference to his own race. 

The traditional contrast between the Negro and white 
man was brought out strikingly in a case tried in South Caro- 
lina in 1835.’° Two court witnesses were objected to as 
incompetent on the ground that they were persons of color. 
However, the testimony showed that they exhibited none of 
the distinctive marks of the African race. “They are re- 
spectable, have always been received into society, and recog- 
nized as white men.” The court decided that “the condition 
of the individual is not to be determined solely by ... Negro 
blood, but by reputation, by his reception into society. . . .” 

*° State v. Cantey, 2 Hill, S. C. Reports, 614-617. 
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This will depend, however, upon his character and conduct. 
“It may be well and proper, that a man of worth, honesty, 
industry and respectability, should have the rank of a white 
man, while a vagabond of the same degree of blood should 
be confined to the inferior caste.” 

In this case, where resort could not be made to arbitrary 
visible marks of race, the essential moral character of the 
racial dichotomy appears as the criterion. Then, in this phase 
of the public mind the essence of whiteness is honesty, in- 
dustry, and respectability. In the words of the court, “It 
would be an absurdity in terms to say that such an one is, 
in the popular sense of the word, a person of color.” Negro 
character, on the other hand, is an inversion of these traits. 
The black man is regarded as a vagabond, and has been re- 
puted to be dishonest, lazy, and disrespectable. In the popu- 
lar conception the character of the Negro is transposed and 
set as the diametric opposite of white character. Neverthe- 
less, it is plain that just as the devil completes the world 
view of popular religion, so the conception of black folk is 
an essential antipode in the white-caste ideology. Black 
folk serve as the complement of white folk in the social 
philosophy enveloping the biracial society. 

The traditional racial ideology has thus made of the 
black man a devil, a bogey-man, the epitome of evil and 
badness. He is a foil that sets off the white social values, 
lending to them an increased splendor. The use to which the 
black race is put is cryptically suggested by the story of the 
little girl who cried because the Negroes were leaving. When 
asked why she was crying, she replied, “When the Negroes 
are all gone there won’t be anybody to be better than.” 

Wherever an alternative of judgments exists there is a 
tendency to designate the Negro as bad, offensive, degraded. 
These traits are assumed to be Negro nature. It is natural 
for Negroes to behave as they do. So, by implication, any 
person who behaves in this way is a Negro or niggerish. 
When a white person is very repulsive, he is said to be “just 
like a Negro” or “as mean as a Negro.” During a conversa- 
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tion a white man attempted to find epithets adequate to con- 
vey the contempt he held for “a bunch of low-down white 
people.” Finally he characterized them as “continually quar- 
reling and fussing with each other just like a bunch of Ne- 
groes. You know how Negroes are. They don’t feel nat- 
ural ’less they are fighting and fussing.” To “nigger one 
self” is degrading. The Negro is the personification of the 
dangerous and fearful; so in popular thought the demon 
is “a nigger in the woodpile.” 

In the movie, Green Pastures, the greatest compliment 
Noah could pass upon De Lawd was, “Dat’s mighty white 
o’ you, Lawd.” Formerly when a community wanted to 
confer an extremely high honor upon a Negro he was offi- 
cially declared to be a white man. Such was the reward of 
the informant who warned white people of Vesey’s plot. In 
the case cited above the court suggested that “It may be 
well and proper, that a man of worth,” even of mixed blood, 
“should have the rank of a white man” as “a stimulus to 
the good conduct of these persons and security for their 
fidelity as citizens.” 

The popular conception of Negro character is dramati- 
cally portrayed in folk beliefs, fables, anecdotes, jokes, songs, 
and literature. To sound natural the anecdote must be told 
in the dialect which whites attribute to Negroes and which 
is believed to be peculiar to them. In striking contrast to 
the colored characters, the white characters speak in the most 
polished and stilted phrases. The things white people laugh 
at in Negro life are significant, for these are the traits that 
are considered distinctive. The blackface. comedian is so dif- 
ferent, so far apart from whites that he has little claim for 
their sympathy; hence they can laugh at him. Even his 
moral life is made the point of ribald jokes. Some South- 
erners protested against the portrayal of the lower class in 
the play, Tobacco Road. It was regarded as a travesty against 
the whole South. But there is little compunction against 
playing up the unattractive features of the Negro community 
in any connection, for by implication these represent what 
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Southern white people are not. They reveal the reverse 
of the “true South.” 

We can now understand some elusive aspects of the dia- 
metrically opposite way white and Negro women are re- 
garded. The white woman is one of the most conspicuous 
symbols of white racial values. She stands for the home, 
domestic relations, and intimate contacts. To protect her 
is to make secure the inner social circle and to forestall race 
mixture. Thus, she is made to exemplify the virtues of the 
race and is enshrouded with the symbols of purity. Her 
status is made all the more exalted by the conceptual polarity 
of comparison with the black woman. In contrast to the 
ennoblement of white women, Negro women stand as the 
symbol of degradation. Here, above all, the distinction is 
absolute. There can be no basis of comparison between the 
two. Everywhere in public one sees and hears the contrast 
implied in the terms, “white ladies” and “colored women.” 
In white parlance the Negro is not ordinarily a lady or a 
gentleman. 

While the extremely strong social consciousness among 
white men makes any attack on white women a personal 
affront, Negro women appear, according to some informants, 
to be fair game for all. The two do not seem to participate 
in a common moral code to which acts are accountable.” A 
gentleman remarked, “All the time I was in the deep South 
I never heard of a bastardy trial involving a white man 
and a negress. A Negro woman never had the nerve to 
bring up anything like that in public.” Another old Southern 
man remarked, “These Negro women like to have the white 
men come around to see them. You know how they are— 
the most passionate people there are. It was never a ques- 
tion of seducing them, for they were just as anxious as the 
men. Of course, it might have looked bad for white men to 
go over to see Negro women in the old days, but it was a 


™ See David Cohn, God Shakes Creation (New York, 1935), and John 
Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town (New Haven, 1937), chap. vii. 
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good thing in a way, for it saved a lot of white women going 
into prostitution.” 
Vv 

In the popular mind the Negro has been conceived as 
different from white people in not only the one aspect of 
color but in every respect. The contrariety is pointed out in 
economic activities, education, religion, language, health, 
manners, recreation, etc.” What then is the social effect of 
the ideological dichotomy? 

The social meaning of the antipodian conception of black 
and white peoples can best be understood by reference to 
the social relations within which it operates to segregate the 
two races. Once established as the basis of race relations, 
the caste principle was extended to virtually all activities 
where the two ethnic groups came into contact. Thus, those 
institutions that have arisen since the days of slavery have 
been established on a parallel basis. It is apparent that there 
is a feeling of necessity for keeping apart the races in all 
those social activities which, because of the sentiments and 
emotions bound up with them, are defined as implying a 
basis of social equality. The principle of parallelism is so 
well established that Negroes are expected to restrict them- 
selves to their own institutions. A public official said, “Ne- 
groes have their own stores, theaters, churches, and assem- 
bly halls. Why should they want to come over and barge 
in where they are not wanted? They think they are too 
good to meet in the warehouses, but they would be more at 
home there. They don’t feel at ease in white places, for it 
is not natural—they’re out of place. Everyone knows they 
enjoy their own company more. They like it better over in 
their own community where they have their own social life 
among themselves.” Note that the Negro is conceived of 
as the aggressor, “barging in” where he is not wanted. 

Business is not even carried on in isolation from the ra- 
cial beliefs and mores. “‘A Negro salesman called on a white 


** See the works of Thomas Bailey, Howard Odum, R. W. Shufeldt, F, L. 
Hoffman, B. W. Smith, and others. 
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businessman after his concern had written for an appoint- 
ment. When he appeared with his samples he was ordered 
out of the store. ‘You go back and tell your company that 
I’m a Democrat, a Methodist, and a Southerner, and I don’t 
want any Negro coming around my place.’” The manager 
had evidently expected a white man and was ready to ex- 
tend the conventional reception, but when the person turned 
out to be colored the pattern of behavior was the wrong 
one. The situation clashed with his habits and beliefs con- 
cerning Negroes, hence the emotional outburst. 

In the mind of the businessman just quoted the terms 
Democrat, Methodist, and Southerner represented three sys- 
tems of belief and loyalty which he supposed by their nature 
excluded Negroes. This is significant, for it is obvious that 
the people within a community are bound together by a body 
of opinions and sentiments. The communal institutions func- 
tion by virtue of these sanctions diffused through the public 
mind. Now, race relations take place within this milieu of 
public opinion. As a matter of fact, a sociological race (as 
distinct from a zodlogical aggregation) is a form of public 
created by the self-consciousness of its members, which arises 
from the diffusion of a particular ideology. Thus, in the 
South, the members of the white race hold particular beliefs 
and sentiments about the opposite race which form a basis 
of social cohesion among themselves. On the other hand, 
these beliefs make the whites very conscious of themselves 
in contrast with the Negro, for Negroes do not share these 
beliefs. Here is the essential basis of the racial cleavage. 
Since the Negro does not participate fully in the body of 
public opinion and diffuse sentiments, he is shorn of some 
of the phases of social personality and character. He is not 
a citizen in the fullest sense of the word but “an alien in 
a white man’s country.”” When an announcement carries the 
notice that “the public is invited,” it is usually understood 
that only whites are expected to attend. No explanation is 
necessary, for it is unconsciously assumed that Negroes are 
not a part of “the public.” 
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The manner in which white people control and direct 
the institutions of the larger community serving both races 
without always consulting Negroes is indicative of the pro- 
found cleavage in the public mind.”* Evidently it is tacitly 
assumed. that Negroes have no opinions on public matters 
that need to be taken into consideration. There is no ex- 
tensive body of agreements or understandings between the 
groups regarding joint participation in control. ‘Politics 
is the white man’s business,” and this appears to be the gen- 
eral agreement in most matters of group interest and action, 
both formal and informal. A school official remarked, “Pol- 
itics always enter into decisions as to the location of white 
school buildings, but when it comes to locating a Negro 
school we just make a survey and place it where it ought 
to be. Negroes do not have the political pull whites have.” 
Likewise in economic relations the black race has fewer 
claims that must be respected. A white laborer said, “When 
there are not enough jobs to go around we ought to see that 
our own race is taken care of first.” This attitude the public 
assumes toward aliens in general. The political dichotomy 
is also evident in leadership. It has been observed that the 
leaders of the Negro community generally exist by virtue 
of white influence. They do not arise within the Negro 
group because of prestige there but are appointed by white 
people, and it is through these leaders that whites exert 
their influence upon the Negro community. 

Wherever the races come together the feeling of dif- 
ference is evident. Between the Negro and white people 
there does not exist in its fullest form that body of con- 
sensus or common feeling which usually grows up between 
persons and groups associated in a community. It is as if 
the two races are strangers to each other. There is little 
reciprocity in communication and interaction. When speak- 
ing of each other they tend to be hesitant, evasive, and un- 
certain. There exists a moral isolation which is so well known 


** See Paul Lewinson, Race, Class and Party (New York, 1932), and 
Buell G. Gallagher, American Caste and the Negro College (New York, 1938). 
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that courts take account of it when members of the opposite 
race are called as character witnesses. Neither can “know 
in what respect a person of the other race is held in the 
community in which he moves.” A foreign student, travel- 
ing in the South, observed: “I was amazed at the profound 
ignorance of the white people about the Negro part of the 
community. They hardly know where the institutions are 
located. They could seldom direct me to them. When a 
Negro accompanied me on a visit to public institutions, he 
was regarded as my chauffeur, and I could never get anyone 
to understand otherwise. Once a college president accom- 
panied me, and when I introduced him as the head of the 
local Negro college the white men turned away. They 
would never speak directly to a Negro in my presence, but 
only indirectly.” 

In setting up a dichotomy in the social order and bifur- 
cating the social sentiments, the ideology has tended to 
create of the black race an enemy to white society against 
whom all must unite. The white folk conceive of them- 
selves as confronted with an alien group, the struggle 
against which assumes a moral compulsion. Thus we were 
told, ““We have got to stand up for our kind. Wherever 
you see white and black they will never mix. The two are 
always at war with each other—and always will be. We 
white people have got to stand together or else be beaten 
down by the black men. . . . We just have to keep these 
Negroes in their place. When things get so bad that you can- 
not do it by talking to them, we have to get together and 
beat them down.” Here we seé the primary function of 

1 Writing in 1885, George W. Cable, in The Silent South (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1885), pp. 6-7, portrayed the profound feeling which 
all through slavery and since has made an alien of the Negro. “Generations of 
American nativity made no difference; his children and children’s children 
were born in sight of our door, yet the old notion held fast. . . . He accepted 
our dress, language, religion, all the fundamentals of our civilization, and be- 
came forever expatriated from his own land; still he remained, to us, an alien.” 


B. Schrieke, Alien Americans (New York, 1936), p. 140, observed fifty years 
later that “The Negro is still regarded as an alien.” 
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racial dogma asserting itself. By posing a counter-race or 
an inner enemy, the ideology produces cohesion within white 
society. The common object of hatred provides a common 
element of belief and sentiment. 

There is a widespread fear of the invasion of the white 
social order by the black man. This is evident from the 
many beliefs symbolizing the Negro’s alleged eagerness to 
marry into white society. Likewise the fear’finds expression 
in the revulsion against eating together and the dislike of the 
“uppity Negro” and “Negroes who have been North,” for 
these “get out of place.” One of the most abominable things 
an informant could think of was “the way Negroes and 
whites eat and bathe together in the North. They go in 
the same bathing pools with white people. Just think of 
the dirty black Negroes with their diseases going into a 
pool with whites. I don’t see how a white man could de- 
grade his race like that.” 

The fear of social invasion greatly affects the conception 
of the Negro held by certain elements of the population. 
This is borne out by the fact that the most bitter animosity 
toward the race is manifested by those classes of the white 
population that are closest to the Negro in status, and hence 
on a competitive basis with the race. The white élite and 
socially secure classes have little to fear from, and on the 
whole are rather tolerant toward, the black man. On the 
contrary, the whites who are in a precarious social position 
are forever on guard against the invasion of the “low down 
Negroes.” They avoid being classed with them by reacting 
strongly against “Negro invasion” of residential areas. 
“Negro jobs” are repulsive, and the class is always on guard 
to protect “white jobs” from Negroes. They don’t want 
“stinking Negroes around the house” and “can’t stand Ne- 
groes cooking.” Nor do they allow “dirty diseased Ne- 
groes” to take care of their children. Race riots and anti- 
race movements are fomented by this class. 

The Negro has also appeared as a counter-race in South- 
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ern politics. This can be understood by recalling that in 
order to function properly and effectively a political party 
must have an opponent. If there is no issue, there can be 
no discussion and public interest disappears. If there is no 
fight, party unity declines. Now, it is evident that in the 
Solid South the Negro has been posed as an “opposition 
party” against whom whites are expected to unite. He has 
been used as a scapegoat upon whom the ills of Southern 
life have been heaped. Through this symbol the forces of 
disorganization are personalized, and the disparate elements 
of social opposition become focused upon an object that is 
socially defined and highly visible. When political activity 
lags the public is quickly awakened by the “Negro issue.” 
In fact, white politicians have at times subsidized Negro 
party activities, to keep the opposition virile enough to be 
effective.° As a rule, proponents of issues and candidates 
dare not openly seek the support of Negroes, for any issue 
supported by Negroes is thought to be essentially bad. A 
politician said, “In a campaign for a progressive measure 
the Negroes were anxious to help, because they saw it would 
give them a showing in local government. Now, if they 
had been whites we would have boasted of their backing, 
but we dared not let the public know, for it would have 
been a defeating boomerang.” 


VI 


We have characterized the beliefs about the Negro as 
ideological. By this we mean that the outlook and con- 
ceptual orientation are an expression of white-caste con- 
sciousness in its effort to legitimatize prevailing or desired 
race relations. It is essential to take account of this in un- 
derstanding one of the motives for casting the Negro in 
the conventional role as the counterpart of white men. The 
South has been forced to “explain” constantly its “peculiar 
institution.” During most of its history outsiders have criti- 


*® Robert W. Winston gives a striking instance of this in his autobiography, 
I?’s a Far Cry (New York, 1937), chap. xiii. 
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cized its racial customs. Hence much of its literature has 
been polemical rationalizations and defences in answer to 
its critics."° In “explaining” Southern race relations writers, 
such as Harris, Page, and Dixon, inevitably portrayed a 
character who was naturally inferior and subordinate to white 
people. In this literature the black man is made the con- 
verse of the white man. Through it there runs a sharp 
racial distinction, a contrast so definite that racial assimila- 
tion is made obviously impossible and repulsive. 

In commenting on the books current in his youth Booker 
T. Washington was struck by the manner in which they 
“put the pictures of Africa and African life in an unneces- 
sarily cruel contrast with the pictures of the civilized and 
highly cultured Europeans and Americans.” In one book 
a picture of George Washington was “placed side by side 
with a naked African, having a ring in his nose and a dagger 
in his hand. Here, as elsewhere, in order to put the lofty 
position to which the white race has attained in sharper 
contrast with the lowly condition of a more primitive peo- 
ple, the best among the white people was contrasted with 
the worst among the black.”’’ Washington relates that he 
unconsciously took over the prevalent feeling that there 
must be something wrong and degraded about any person 
who was different from the customary. 

From the standpoint of the ideology the qualities that 
distinguish the races are very important for social relations 
and must be preserved. They are felt to be the bulwark of 
Southern society. While the “aping nigger” is the butt of 
frequent jokes, the matter also strikes a serious note. It 
represents the threat of Negroes becoming like white peo- 
ple. A housewife explained: “The young Negroes don’t 

* See William E. Dodd, “The Social Philosophy of the Old South,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, XXIII, 735-746 (May, 1918); Paul H. Buck, 
The Road to Reunion (Boston, 1937); Jesse T. Carpenter, The South as a 
Conscious Minority, 1789-1861 (New York, 1930). 

*7B. T. Washington, of. cit., I, 8-9. A similar contrast was made by 


William McDougall in Is America Safe for Democracy? (New York, 1921) 
by juxtaposing a picture of Lincoln and an African savage. 
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make good maids. They are continually trying to imitate 
white people. They want to be like us because they are 
dissatisfied with themselves. They talk too fast and aren’t 
courteous to white people. They sit while talking to whites. 
One I had not only tried to imitate my speech but tried 
to dress like me. Of all things that was the limit. When 
she talked on the telephone or answered the door, she imi- 
tated me and the neighbors mistook her conversation for 
mine.” There have been widespread objections on the part 
of the masses to education which removes the caste differ- 
ences, i.e., those traits setting the Negro off from the white 
race. An educated Negro no longer takes the role of the 
servant. 

We have now gained an insight into the motivation back 
of the defamation of the mulatto. The person of mixed 
blood is a moral anomaly. He tends to assume the role and 
attitudes of white people and to view himself as one white 
man views another. He presents a dilemma to the popular 
mind. Since he is a marginal person, others assume contra- 
dictory attitudes toward him. It seems that the mulatto is 
becoming so much like white people that the latter redouble 
their efforts to preserve the race distinctions. 

The remarks of an old farmer reveal the emotions that 
pervade this marginal realm of race relations. While “over 
in Negrotown” he encountered a man whom he supposed 
to be white and proceeded to treat him accordingly. He 
said, “The man called in the house for someone and there 
walked out a big fat Negro woman. I looked at this fellow 
again, for I had thought he was a white man. He sure did 
look like one. After the Negro woman had gone back in 
the house I asked him who she was, and he said, ‘She’s 
my wife.’ I says, ‘I thought you were a white man at first. 
Who are you?’ And he said, ‘I’m one of Mr. Tom Smith’s 
boys, but I never try to act like a white man.’” In telling 
the story years afterward the informant unconsciously be- 
trayed the emotion which still enshrouded the incident. 
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When he thought a white man was living with a Negro 
woman he was highly incensed. He had been treating him 
“like a white man,” i.e., in a distinctive manner befitting a 
fellowman. There still was an emotional situation until 
the Negro assured the farmer that “I never try to act like 
a white man.” Then the tension was relieved, the emotional 
block subsided, and the behavior could be resumed on the 
customary level. In communication and conduct the Negro 
was assigned the conventional role. The farmer now knew 
how to treat him and everyone felt all right. 

One of the most persistent patterns of belief in Southern 
thought is the heritage from the slave regime. It is through 
this phase of the social consciousness that the racial ideology 
is given one of its most potent expressions. Here we find 
a mentality that preserves the racial contrast by insistence 
upon adherence to the patriarchal relations of master and 
slave in contemporary race relations. In commenting on the 
contrariety between the two races a white man said, “These 
Negroes aren’t anything but animals anyway. It hasn’t been 
long since they were all just slaves, and one would go out 
and buy a big husky Negro like he would a good mule.” 

Though Negroes are competing with whites for many 
jobs, there still prevails much of the pattern of the plantation 
economy. Manual toil and menial tasks tend to be reserved 
for the Negro. A common laborer said, “They work right 
many Negroes at the tobacco factories. Don’t nobody mind 
Negroes working there, cause it’s known that them are jobs 
that no white man can stand. Just ain’t healthy for them. 
Course you know a Negro can stand anything. That dust 
doesn’t hurt him a bit. The thing that’s ruining all of us 
is that Negroes are given jobs that white people ought to 
have.” 

Southerners cannot get along without the Negro because 
the whole economic system is dependent upon his labor. 
One of the chief problems has been to keep the Negro on 
the land. His labor is the chief reliance of planters, and 
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when he leaves the planter stranded, crops go to ruin. Fur- 
thermore, depressed Southern agriculture has not been able 
to keep up with the rising wage scale. Every wave of Negro 
emigration and every advance in wages have brought crises 
in the South. The reaction to the situation finds expression 
in such remarks as “We can’t get the Negroes to work,” 
and “They demand too high wages,” which transmute the 
relation to another level. One is still told that “Negroes 
are too undependable and are temperamentally unfit for 
factories. He hasn’t the aptitude for mastering the intrica- 
cies of machines. The monotony puts him to sleep.” It 
is out of this situation that there has arisen the popular be- 
lief that “cultivation of the soil is natural to the black man.” 
It is thought that his native habitat is the country and that 
he is at home in the cotton fields. There he is contented, for 
“the cabin in the cotton” is his heritage. Civilized city 
life is too complex and places too many burdens upon the 
simple nature of this jungle-bred race. He cannot stand the 
city and dies off at an early age. 

The South’s dependence on the Negro is further ob- 
scured by the belief in the complete dependence of the black 
race upon the white race for moral as well as economic sup- 
port. The Negro is thought of as a child race, the ward of 
the civilized white man. We are told: “The savage and un- 
civilized black man lacks the ability to organize his social 
life on the level of the white community. He is unrestrained 
and requires the constant control of white people to keep 
him in check. Without the presence of the white police force 
Negroes would turn upon themselves and destroy each other. 
The white man is the only authority he knows.” We fre- 
quently heard remarks that “the best Negroes have been 
trained by white people.” In contrasting city and country 
Negroes one person remarked, “Out in the country the Ne- 
groes work hard and can be depended on. That’s because 
they have been trained by white people. They’re not used 
to mixing with their kind much.” Again it was said, “White 
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people in the South have learned that a Negro is no good 
without a white man over him.” 

The conviction that Negroes are utterly dependent upon 
whites is a natural expression of the benevolent paternalism 
inherent in the class organization. This spirit is reminiscent 
of the master-slave relation and serves to create and preserve 
the aloofness and opposition characteristic of that regime. 
Here is another element of the ideology which heightens 
the sense of distinction and contrast. Thus it is said: “We 
understand the Negroes and try to do everything we can 
for them. We white people know their leaders, because they 
have been in and out of our homes as servants. They hardly 
had to ask for anything, because oftentimes we knew what 
they needed better than they did. These people were all 
good Southern Negroes, and our leaders have always been 
Southern gentlemen who understood the Negro and how 
to get along with him better than anybody else in the world.” 


VII 


It is apparent that through the endless discussion of the 
Negro there runs a basic pattern of ideas. The beliefs are 
facets of an ideology, the central theme of which is the 
natural and inevitable quality of the social order. They are 
oriented toward the social logics of a caste order, and have 
for their purpose the sanctioning of race relations on that 
basis. The system of beliefs contributes to this end by giving 
to Southern society a mythical background. It brings over 
to the present the traditions of the past out of which the 
pattern of race relations has grown. The tremendous interest 
in the Negro and his traits is ideological. It is significant 
that it is out of this philosophical milieu that the conception 
of the Negro has. grown, for herein lie the logical motives 
which have determined the nature of that concept. The 
ideology, of which the counter-idea is the fundamental 
premise, tells us little about the Negro per se, but much 
about the white people, their wishes and struggles, and what 
they want the Negro to be like. 
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The traditional racial ideology has thus given rise to a 
“false social consciousness” which tends to distort every- 
thing that comes into its sphere. Negro life and character 
are made the antitheses of that of the white man. The con- 
temporary flow of Negro life and the status of his commu- 
nity are obscured in deference to a pattern of behavior be- 
longing to the plantation economy of the past. By casting 
a glamor of pathos over the patriarchal relations of the old 
regime they are posed as ideal patterns for the present. We 
may venture to assert that the racial ideology and its counter- 
conceptions have tended to create a black sociological race 
which in all respects is compatible with the social wishes 
of the white caste. Then the counter-beliefs about the Ne- 
gro are expressions of the social sentiments and antipathies 
of the superior caste. 

This point of view gives us an insight into many of the 
remarks white people make about Negroes. We are told: 
“The Negro loves the South. No one understands him like 
the Southerner. When you see a Negro in the North, you'll 
find he’s homesick for the South. There’s no one in the 
North to help him out like we do in the South. . . . Ne- 
groes do not want equality. I’ve never seen but one Negro 
who demanded that I refer to a colored person as mister. 
We had a very faithful old janitor, and we thought the 
world of him. Once when he was sick I went out to look 
him up. I asked a Negro woman where I could find Uncle 
Skids. She replied, ‘I don’t know where you’ll find any 
Uncle Skids, but Mister Jones lives over there.? That made 
me mad, for I could never think of calling Uncle Skids 
mister. He’d think that I didn’t like him any more.” This 
man was speaking from the perspective of the prevailing 
racial philosophy and was oblivious to the fact that the Ne- 
gro might have, in his own community, a social personality 
or role compatible with the title of address. Even the élite 
Negroes who are at the head of state institutions and national 
business concerns are conceived in the conventional role of 
the servant. In commenting on Negro leaders a white man 
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said: “They are just as submissive as they can be. They 
know how to get along with white people. When you go 
over to see one on business they get up and stand. When 
you go up to one on the street he’ll take off his hat and 
say, ‘Yes suh, mister, what can I do for you?’ ” 

Here we see one of the fundamental aspects of the 
racial ideology: it obscures Negro life and attitudes. This 
arises from the dual function it serves, for it operates to 
draw white people together, while at the same time it dis- 
tinguishes and sets Negroes apart from whites, and the 
sharper the contrast the better the purpose is served. The 
opponent must be depreciated and made a nonentity. In this 
manner the ideology makes of the Negro an alien that can- 
not be assimilated to the white group. We were told: “I 
don’t care what you do for a Negro, you can never make 
him like a white man. He’s not as intelligent, but the basis 
of the problem is disease and sin.” Assimilation is made re- 
pulsive, for the out-group is portrayed as physically and mor- 
ally unclean. 


VIII 


We are now in a position to understand more fully the 
symbolic character of the beliefs which tend to take from 
the black man the elements of social personality. Now we 
can understand why Negroes do not always participate in 
those events in which the community celebrates its collective 
life and ritualizes its interests and values. In the early 
eighteenth century when Negroes were chased from Inde- 
pendence Square on the Fourth of July, it was said that 
“They have no part in it.” Wherever and in so far as the 
race has been excluded from those ceremonials in which the 
common feelings are created and expressed, it has been 
thereby excluded from full participation in the community 
life. It is not surprising then to see that the black man has 
little part in public opinion, and that there has been a tend- 
ency to deny him a part in the white man’s sacred tradition 
and myth. We were told: “In my youth people thought 
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that the Negro had no soul. They said there is no Negro 
in the Bible, and the Bible doesn’t apply to them.””® 

The white-caste ideology has undergone constant change 
in the history of the South. When Negroes were savages and 
heathens no racial ideology was required to symbolize the 
social distinction. When the social and cultural differences 
between black and white were great the contrast was still 
obvious, and a crude simple racial doctrine sufficed. But as 
the Negro became civilized and threatened to invade the 
inner sanctity of white society, a social philosophy was built 
up to rationalize the social opposition and sentiment against 
assimilation. The contrast now became a symbolic one. As 
the threat of assimilation has become greater, as Negroes 
have become more like whites, the ideology has become more 
abstract, more “scientific” and “rational,” more finely drawn. 
It approaches the recondite and occult nature of European 
racialism which finds expression in French and German poli- 
tics. 

The traditional racial ideology of the South forms a 
conceptual framework within which everything social is 
viewed.’® For generations Southerners have busied them- 
selves writing a “Sociology for the South” to which task 
have been bent the efforts of historiography, psychology, 
biology, economics, etc. The racial beliefs are thoroughly 
diffused through the masses and pervade all forms of litera- 
ture. In this manner the ideology has become a part of 
the world view of the masses, contributing to the formation 
of their goals, sentiments, and motives. Outsiders in pass- 
ing judgments upon the South appear to be oblivious to 
this, but the emotive nature of the beliefs indicates that they 
are just as much a part of the mores as any other beliefs. 
Bailey wrote, “The race attitude of the Southern whites 
is not a code of cases but a creed of a people,—a part of their 
morality and of their religion.””” 

Once the ideology has arisen it becomes a creative factor 


*® See also Carroll, of. cit., p. 167. 
2° If this appears too broad, compare Thomas P. Bailey, Race Orthodoxy 
in the South (New York, 1914). ”° Ibid., p. 92. 
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in the social process. It reacts back upon the social milieu 
within which it originated. This immanent phase of the so- 
cial logics takes on an independent character in culture. It 
evolves and exfoliates as if endowed with a separate exist- 
ence. It is applied to new situations, it utilizes new fictions, 
and it is constantly presenting new rationalizations. The 
beliefs are so powerful that there is a constant pressure to- 
ward consistency with the ideological pattern thus set. Ne- 
groes themselves cannot escape the pattern, but unconsciously 
assume the role held out to them. Newcomers subtly ac- 
cept the beliefs as they do Southern dialect and etiquette.” 
So thoroughly is the collective unconscious of the South 
suffused with the racial philosophy that anything may be- 
come a racial issue. The racial mores are a part of the ul- 
timate sanction of the moral order, and they are assumed as 
the criteria of relevance, truth, and right. As such they con- 
stitute a Weltanschauung, which intrudes itself into the so- 
cial consciousness as an authority within itself, an orthodoxy 
that needs no defense. 

The broader significance of the problem sketched here 
must now be obvious. Within the Southern interracial sit- 
uation we find an excellent example of the functioning of a 
social ideology. The history of its development is well docu- 
mented, and moreover, under constant criticism, it is con- 
tinually being rationalized. Within the social milieu in 
which the two ethnic groups were competing it arose to main- 
tain distinctions. In serving this function it has virtually , 
created two sociological races—white and black—two nat- 
ural groups which cannot be mixed. It makes of the oppo- 
sition between them an irrevocable conflict. Thus, the ideol- 
ogy “naturalizes” the social order, giving an ultimate sanc- 
tion to the relative status assumed by the races, and at 
the same time provides a basis for white-caste cohesion. 
In the process the Negro is posed as a counter-race, an inner 
enemy, the antithesis of white society. The name, the anto- 
nym of white, denotes a contrast conception. 

* Bertram W. Doyle, The Etiquette of Race Relations in the South (Chi- 
cago, 1937). 
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THE PLANTATION: THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF 
TRADITIONAL RACE RELATIONS 


EDGAR T. THOMPSON 


I 


BEFORE THE Civil War, according to an old story, variations 
of which are even now occasionally heard in the South, a 
white gentleman owned a plantation; but, unable to make a 
living from it, he began the practice of the law and became a 
very successful lawyer. On his plantation he possessed a 
large and beautiful mansion, a number of race horses, and 
more than a hundred Negro slaves. But instead of being 
supported by the plantation, he and the law supported the 
plantation. He rode the circuit, defended criminals, estab- 
lished titles, argued cases, and otherwise worked very hard 
in order to maintain his estate. 

One afternoon he returned from a hard day’s work to 
find the mules idle in the stable, the cotton in the grass, and 
his Negroes asleep in the barn. He shouted angrily. The 
Negroes scrambled to their feet and began their excuses. 
But the master, shaking with anger, announced his most 
awful verdict: “I’m going to quit practicing law and let you 
lazy niggers starve to death.” __ 

Of course, this is a white man’s story. On the other side 
is a story told somewhere by Booker Washington. In a cer- 
tain small Southern town an immigration agent addressed a 
meeting of whites. An aged Negro stopped to listen as the 
agent’s work was under discussion. 

“Boss,” he finally inquired of a white man, “who is dis 
here emmygration man and what is dis here emmygration?” 

It was explained that the agent was an employee of a 
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railroad company trying to induce more white people to lo- 
cate in the South. 

“But Cap’n,” said the Negro, “us niggers has got mo’ 
white folks around here now dan us kin take kere of.” 

Negroes and whites have always been tightly interlocked 
in the economic and social order of the South. Whatever 
the white man may think he thinks about Negroes, and what- 
ever the Negro may think he thinks about whites, one fact 
is certain and that is that they are highly interdependent 
members of the same society. Each has played a very im- 
portant part in the life of this society, and each, in its own 
opinion, has played a more important part in the life of the 
other than the other has played in its own life. Hence the 
stories in each group expressing belief in the almost complete 
dependence upon it of the other. 

The existence of a color line may and does involve the 
isolation of whites and Negroes, and members of each racial 
group may and do live in separate social worlds from which 
the others are, in varying degree, excluded. Nevertheless, 
between them there is a bond resulting from a common way 
of life and an intertwined experience. Even conflict has 
established the interhuman ties more closely. For society 
reposes upon the fact of interlacing expectations and obliga- 
tions, and the differentiation of the people of the South into 
two great racial “moities” has had the effect of setting up a 
basis for reciprocal services and obligations. Paradoxically, 
the very cleavage between the ruling and servant classes in 
the South, based to a large extent upon race, has constituted 
the bond which has held them together. Back of the divi- 
sions and the competitions of race are the common values of 
a common community. 

This common society of whites and blacks, this “South- 
ern” society, is, like every other society, a product of col- 
lective action. Individual members of the two races have 
found ways and means of effecting various practical working 
arrangements. A Negro informant told Dollard that “one 
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of the few things Negro and white men do together is to 
hunt,”’ but this statement ignores the countless number of 
occasions when “we” is used to refer to activities and achieve- 
ments in which members of both races share. Many like 
Huckleberry Finn and Negro Jim have shared the same 
crusts, smoked together, fished off the same log, and lied 
and stolen together in the common cause of self-preservation. 
Even sharecropping, in spite of its present bad reputation, 
is not all cropping. At its worst there is sharing not only of 
the crop after it has been gathered but of the equipment, the 
work, and the risk involved in making it. 

But interracial co-operation in the South is and has been 
much more important and far more extensive than these 
statements would indicate. It was from the very beginning 
one of the terms of his residence in America that the Negro 
become a party to various schemes of co-operation for the 
economic exploitation of the country’s resources. To be sure, 
“co-operation” was forced upon him, but without some sort 
of division of labor two peoples as different in physical ap- 
pearance and in tradition as whites and Negroes originally 
were, would not, in all probability, have remained to live 
together on the land as neighbors. It was said of the Chinese 
coolies who were imported into the Transvaal that there were 
only two possible places for them, the mine and the prison. 
In the South, for a long period in its history at least, it is 
very near the truth to say that a Negro who was not on a 
plantation doing the kind of work he was expected to do, 
and having the sort of relations with whites he was expected 
to have, was under suspicion if not actually in prison. 

The most important modus vivendi of interracial co- 
operation in the South developed in connection with the 
production of agricultural staples like tobacco, rice, indigo, 
cotton, hemp, and cane sugar for the market. Agricultural 
production and race relations became institutionalized in the 
plantation. 

*John Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town (New Haven, 
1937), Ps 412. 
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The plantation is basic in any analysis of race relations in 
the South for several reasons. Its wide distribution from 
Maryland to Texas has served to characterize and define a 
whole region and not merely a small locality. It emphasizes 
the connection between the economic and the political aspects 
of race relations. It is a unit of collective activity and hence 
also a unit of human relations ordinarily involving members 
of both races. It thus serves to center attention upon the 
relations between whites and Negroes rather than upon these 
two races separately. The plantation brings these relations 
to a focus in an elementary cell-like unit. Finally, the. 
plantation has set the cultural norm of race relations and 
defined what constitutes conformity and nonconformity, 
racial orthodoxy and heterodoxy. 


II 


Separating the South from the other sections of the 
United States is an institutional fault line. The basic insti- 
tutions—the school, the church, the family—are, of course, 
present in all sections, but in the South they are parts of the 
plantation “system” as they are parts of other societal sys- 
tems elsewhere. It is the plantation which is not continuous 
with other sections of America, and the institutions which are 
a part of the plantation system are not, therefore, exactly 
continuous with similar institutions in other parts of America. 

For this reason whatever is “different,” whatever is spe- 
cial, about the South appears to go back to the plantation and 
to the system of institutions which has grown up around it. 
And the plantation is by no means a dead, ante-bellum insti- 
tution, even though it is not as strong and as vigorous as it 
once was.2 


7A special Census investigation made in 1910 and reported in 1916, 
the first of its kind since the Civil War and not since repeated, reported 
that “the plantation as a unit for the general purposes of administration 
has not disappeared.” For the purposes of this enumeration the plantation 
was defined as “a continuous tract of land of considerable area under the 
general supervision or control of a single individual or firm, all or a part 
of such tract being civided into at least five smaller tracts, which are leased 
to tenants.” On the basis of this narrow definition a total of 39,073 tenant 
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If these statements are true, then it is of some impor- 
tance to look at the institution more closely, to examine it 
more carefully, and to study its genesis and career. It has 
long been taken for granted or merely condemned or glori- 
fied. The people of the South have been so close to it, so 
much a part of it, so familiar with it, that even they do not 
know as much about it as they might. They have contrasted 
their institutions with those of the North and West, but they 
have not compared them with institutions in more comparable 
situations elsewhere. It may come as a matter of some sur- 
prise, therefore, to learn that the plantation is an institution 
widely distributed around the world and controlling the lives 
of literally millions of people. It not only provides so many 
people with occupations, but it distributes and settles them 
in new lands, provides them with homes, governs them, pun- 
ishes their delinquencies, and controls their recreation. It 
differentiates rank and social classes and defines the relations 
between them. Always and everywhere it appears to be 
based upon differences of race, and the races involved are 
not always a white and a colored race. 

As the star of the European manorial system sank, that 
of the plantation system, likewise involving large landed 
estates, arose in colonial areas overseas where some agricul- 
tural staple might profitably be grown for the world market. 
Adventurers seeking profitable investments for their capital 
marched out with captains and missionaries, and the eolored 
and so-called primitive peoples of the world became one by 
one integral parts of the white man’s economic order. In 
favorable situations adventurers with the necessary capital 
became planters possessing themselves of the land and seek- 
ing a way to market with their cotton, tobacco, or sugar. 

Out of the wilderness they carved great landed estates, 
but it was not enough merely to possess the land: the great 
need was for labor. They turned first to the natives of the 
plantations were reported, not for the South as a whole, but for a restricted 


area comprising 325 counties in eleven Southern states (Plantation Farming 
in the United States, Washington, 1916). 
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areas in the New World and later in the Orient where they 
were opening up plantations. But the Indian, the Negro, the 
Malay, and the Polynesian in the land of his birth was only 
with great difficulty brought under the control of the planters 
and made dependent upon their providence. The Indian in 
Virginia, says Bruce, would die, but he would not work. 
Everywhere the native was described as lazy and incorrigible. 
He was called “backward” because he did not know how to 
turn the resources of the country he inhabited into channels 
of world commerce, and he did not seem disposed to assist 
the planter who stood ready to perform this economic service. 

The characteristic solution of the planter’s labor problem 
at this stage was to import laborers from some other part of 
the world where they might be purchased, captured, or re- 
cruited. The planters of the South imported white inden- 
tured servants from Europe and then turned to the vast labor 
reservoir in Africa. The planters in Natal turned to India, 
while those in Hawaii turned to China, Japan, and the 
Philippines. 

The planter resorted to the importation of outside labor- 
ers, not only because the native population was numerically 
insufficient, but more often, perhaps, because it was difficult 
or even impossible to obtain a satisfactory degree of control 
over people who were at home in the local environment. 
The familyless man or woman recruited in some distant place 
and transported to a plantation region where he found him- 
self in strange surroundings and among strange peoples was 
more easily made dependent upon an employer. Thus the 
native Negro in many parts of Africa is regarded as a very 
unsatisfactory plantation laborer, but in early Virginia he 
was regarded as superior not only to the native Indian but 
also to the white indentured servant. 

With imported laborers, usually familyless, the control 
situation changed in favor of the planter. It is easier to fit 
unattached individuals into their proper places in the organ- 
ization of plantation work. It is easier to concentrate them 
upon the land of the estate, to hold them there, and to pre- 
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vent them from scattering out over the country where there 
is waste or free land to be had. Accordingly, it was to pre- 
vent such dispersion that slavery, indentured servitude, con- 
tract labor, and other forms of forced labor arose. 

The control situation changed again when the flow of 
outside labor was shut off. This happened in America when 
the African slave trade was closed. It happened in Mauritius 
and in some parts of the West Indies when India refused to 
allow more of her people to enlist as plantation laborers. 
Hawaii today faces a similar situation with the closing of the 
Philippines as a source of labor. Now it became necessary 
to find a new source of supply. The new source was gen- 
erally found in the children of the laborers, for in the mean- 
time the mass of imported and assorted individuals had 
organized themselves into family groups and had produced 
offspring. The children, born to the situation, tended to 
accept it as they found it, but their very presence introduced 
new problems of control. It was one of the important func- 
tions of slavery that it passed along to the children of laborers 
the same status held by parents. Ballagh has shown that the 
development of slavery in Virginia was more or less directly 
related to the problem of the control and the definition of 
the status of the second generation.® 

When the sexes among the laboring population became 
fairly equalized and when children began to appear, there 
was a moving away from the individual to the family as the 
labor unit. The appearance of this stage of Creole, or 
“home-grown,” labor usually required a fundamental reor- 
ganization of the plantation involving, at the least, the 
abandonment of the barracks type of housing for laborers and 
the substitution of separate family homes. 

The Southern plantation has been in this stage of devel- 
opment at least since the Civil War, and further changes are 
now in process. The typical Southern plantation today is a 
group of farms operated by white and Negro tenants and } 

*jJ. C. Ballagh, 4 History of Slavery in Virginia (Baltimore, 1902), 
P. 44. 
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nucleated about the home of the white planter. The differ- 
entiation of race and class is a basis for interaction, and the 
sort of feudal unity which has emerged from such interaction 
under the protecting conditions of some degree of physical 
isolation has established the individuality of the plantation 
as a social unit. Because it is a social unit ordinarily requir- 
ing a good deal of space, covering “not a point but a terri- 
tory,” the plantation has naturally isolated itself, a fact which 
has insured a more than ordinary degree of social separateness 
and independence. On the other hand, since the plantation 
is also an economic unit producing to sell and not to consume, 
it has been at the same time highly dependent upon the larger 
economic community in which it has found its market. There 
is no great amount of dependence upon other plantations pro- 
ducing the same staple in the same general area; there is no 
such mutual dependence among neighboring plantations as 
may be observed among neighboring small farms. Hence 
there is no extensive elaboration of local divisions of labor. 
Plantation “independencies” are and have been united by an 
interweaving of family and social ties among the planter 
class but not by functional economic relationships. Thus 
each plantation, like a cell, carries on a double life, one a 
quite independent and self-contained life, and the other a 
dependent life in an extensive and complicated economic 
organism. 
Il 

One of the first things to be noticed about the Southern 
plantation is that it is laid securely down on the land. It is 
at once a human institution and an organism adhering to the 
terrestrial surface, a bit of humanity and a bit of soil. 

In a sense the plantations of the South are the South. 
Or, at least, there has been a popular tendency to describe 
the physical features of the South in terms of the plantations. 
They have shaped the very face of the earth itself, trans- 
forming forests and marshes into tobacco, cotton, cane, and 
rice fields. This is because the plantation was originally an 
institution of settlement, a form of settlement which had 
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many of the characteristics of acamp. It represented a form 
of settlement which characteristically appears in certain types 
of frontier areas under course of development through for- 
eign investment. Alvin Johnson has described this type of 
settlement as camp capitalism.* 

To a certain extent the problem of the South in the days 
of early settlement was not so much to find white men to 
settle the land as it was to find colored laborers to support 
them when settled. Negro slavery proved to be a form of 
labor control especially adapted to rapid settlement, for by 
means of it the labor supply became highly responsive to 
agricultural opportunity along a rapidly advancing frontier. 
The high mobility of slavery resulted in the distribution of 
Negroes in those parts of the South where their labor was 
profitable. They were planted like vegetables and have 
shown a strong tendency to remain where they took root, even 
since emancipation. 

As plantation labor in the Southern states became pre- 
dominantly Negro, and with the segregation of whites of 
the master class and Negroes on the best lands, there was a 
corresponding segregation of poor whites in the more in- 
accessible and less fertile areas. The resulting ecological 
distribution of the races and the classes determined in some 
considerable measure the extent and sort of social relations 
between them. 

The conditions under which laborers were originally re- 
cruited for plantation purposes were such as to promote ra- 
cial, cultural, and individual diversity. It was in the settle- 
ment of such a group of assorted individuals that the peculiar 
features of the plantation appeared. Since a planter had to 
establish his plantation where he found it possible to acquire 
suitable land, perhaps at some remote place, it was necessary 
not only to clear the land but also to construct a house for 
himself, quarters for his laborers, stables for his work ani- 
mals, and shelter for his equipment. It was necessary also 

* Alvin S. Johnson, “Capitalism of the Camp,” The New Republic, VI, | 
237-239 (April 1, 1916). 
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to establish a commissary for the purpose of storing and 
dispensing rations and supplies. Often he built a church on 
his estate and as time passed there appeared a cemetery. In 
short, a frontier area was transformed into a habitat, and 
the planter found himself, entirely incidental to his main 
purpose, the owner and head of a community as well as a 
farmer.” The spacial pattern of the settlement reflected its 
political and social structure. The special position of the 
planter found expression, not only in a larger and better 
equipped house, but in its detachment from the quarters of 
the laborers. The people dependent on him lived apart. 
After emancipation the idea of freedom found expression 
in a new spacial arrangement which involved the distribution 
of tenant cabins over the plantation. 

The settlement function of the plantation has been no 
less important in the history of the South than its other 
functions of agricultural production and political control. 
The plantation is responsible for the fact that whites and 
blacks are intermixed on land which they both claim as a 
common social, if not legal, inheritance. Because it is an 
institution of settlement, insularity is implicit in its very na- 
ture. Like a lens constricted to a narrow focus the entire lives 
of large numbers of white and black people have been lived 
within its small circle. 

* «When Hakluyt wrote in 1584 his Discourses of Western Planting his 
theme was the project of American colonization; and when a settlement was 
planted at Jamestown, at Boston, or at Providence, as the case might be, 
it was called, regardless of the type, a plantation. This usage of the word 
in the sense of a colony ended only upon the rise of a new institution to 
which the original name was applied. The colonies at large came then to 
be known as provinces or dominions, while the sub-colonies, the privately 
owned village estates which prevailed in the South, were alone called plan- 
tations. In the Creole colonies, however, these were known as Aabitations— 
dwelling places. This etymology of the name suggests the nature of the 
thing—an isolated place where people in somewhat peculiar groups settled 
and worked and had their being. The standard community comprised a 
white household in the midst of several or many negro families, The one 
was master, the many were slaves; the one was head, the many were mem- 


bers; the one was teacher, the many were pupils” (U. B. Phillips, American 
Negro Slavery, New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1918, p. 309). 
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IV 

The most obvious function of the plantation is that of 
agricultural production. The first planted commodity in the 
South was tobacco, which so monopolized the life of Virginia 
and Maryland that they were called the tobacco colonies. 
In 1694 rice was introduced into South Carolina from Mada- 
gascar, and in 1745 indigo came into the same colony from 
Montserrat in the West Indies. In 1794 sugar cane was 
introduced into Louisiana from the West Indies. In the 
latter part of the same century cotton, most crucial of all, 
began to be cultivated. 

These staples were intended primarily for foreign ex- 
port. Agricultural operations in the Northern colonies and 
states, on the other hand, were concerned mainly with the 
production of food supplies for domestic consumption and 
became, for this reason, subordinate to other forms of in- 
dustry. But in the South the production of staple crops be- 
came the main business of the country. 

It was an industry and a business which became or- 
ganized, or had a tendency to become organized, in relatively 
large-scale producing and operating units. Now economic 
units tend to adjust themselves to the type of power system 
available, whether animal, human, or machine power. The 
farm tractor, for example, first thought of as a machine to 
take the place of the horse, and for that reason often called 
an “iron horse,” proved, however, to be no mere substitute 
for animal power. In the areas where it was used the tractor 
served to pitch agriculture upon a new level. In the absence 
of machine or animal methods for field operations, power 
for the large-scale production of certain agricultural staples 
can be generated only by multiplying the number of human 
hands. In the evolution of Southern agriculture additional 
man power gave the plantation very much the same advan- 
tage over the small farm as present-day “power farming” 
with machinery gives over the small unit operated by hand 
labor. The multiplication of human hands, however, made 
the plantation something more than just a big farm. 
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Not only did the plantation involve the use of a rela- 
tively large number of labor units but in the situation in 
which it evolved in the South it required disciplined and 
controlled labor. The South was originally, and long re- 
mained, what Nieboer terms an area of “open resources.” 
There was more land than there was labor to till it, there 
was a profitable market for the products of the land, and 
there were men of capital competing with each other for 
labor. Under these circumstances the planter who succeeded 
in getting a laborer was disposed to hold him if he could— 
and as long as he could. It was in response to a situation 
of this sort that slavery evolved out of indentured servitude 
and was itself supplanted by share tenancy after the Civil 
War. 

The authority of the planter was exercised with the pro- 
duction of tobacco, cotton, or sugar as the first consideration. 
He was concerned, first of all, with the organization and 
co-ordination of human energy. In a competitive situation 
it was necessary that the work of the plantation be carried 
on consistently and with some degree of efficiency. Slave 
labor was moved in brigades, and discipline was required 
for the daily drill. The planter did not think primarily of 
the rights of men but of how to use men, and inevitably he 
came to take on the characteristics of a master. 

In the efficient and effective management of his estate 
the planter tended naturally to regard his laborers as in- 
dividuals and utilities. But the workers so regarded did 
not cease to behave as persons and to act in certain ways con- 
trary to the interests of the proprietor. Because human be- 
ings, even as work units, cannot help acting as persons—that 
is, in terms of their wishes and interests—conflicts inevitably 
arose which required control. For this reason the plantation 
became not only an economic institution but an institution 
of government, a political institution. 


°H. J. Nieboer, Slavery as an Industrial System (The Hague, 1910), p. 
418, 
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In no other way except through authority and law can 
a group whose members represent different racial and cul- 
tural backgrounds be made to act as a unit. A form of or- 
ganization based upon authority and law is a political or- 
ganization. The arbitrary authority of the individual enters 
where a customary basis of control is lacking, where custom 
has broken down, or where there are gaps in the network 
of custom. Authority is likely to assert itself during periods 
of change when new interests and new technologies emerge. 
In the South it was the purpose of the planter to bring the 
resources of the area into new and presumably higher uses, 
and to this end he endeavored to gain and to use authority 
to subject Negro laborers to what for them were new and 
more stringent forms of control. 

In the frontier situation in which it develops the planta- 
tion is likely to be remote from the central authority of the 
state. Bowman describes the plantation on the Brazilian 
frontier as “remote and feudal.’ It is feudal largely be- 
cause it is remote. In the settlement of practical problems 
and in the management of the affairs of a heterogeneous 
group of people in an isolated situation the planter arises 
as the chief lawgiver and the chief power behind the en- 
forcement of his law. The close connection between the 
governmental functions of the plantation and the existing 
means of transportation and communication should be em- 
phasized. In general, the type of organization in which 
authority resides seems to depend upon the character and 
extent of the interaction of individuals upon each other, upon 
the solidarity of interests, but ultimately upon the means 
and extent of communication. Where these means are ab- 
sent or undeveloped, separate or semi-autonomous bodies 
grow up within the state and are recognized at least as de 
facto units of government. 

On the Southern frontier the privileges of the planter 
developed as the result of initial superior strength—physi- 

TIsaiah Bowman, The Pioneer Fringe (New York, 1931), p. 299. 
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cal, economic, and political. By virtue of his position and 
strength he became the ruler of a small principality with 
power over the most intimate details of the lives of the la- 
borers who were his subjects. His relations with both his 
land and his subjects were expressions of his purpose. The 
Southern planter has never venerated his land as “the good 
earth”—erosion and soil depletion evidence this—and his 
personal tie with it has been largely acquisitive, and allied 
with practical ends. But in it was rooted the history of his 
house and on it he left some impress of himself. While the 
New England farmer thought in terms of acres, the Southern 
planter often thought in terms of square miles. He was 
monarch of all he surveyed, but the number of acres or 
square miles he surveyed was not as important as the mon- 
archy. In fact, the plantation is perhaps best defined not in 
terms of territory or of agriculture but in terms of the au- 
thority of the planter. The plantation ends where this au- 
thority ends, and territory matters only in so far as it serves 
to define limits.® 

The response of the planter to activities on the part of 
his laborers was such, as we have said, as to make of him 
something more than a mere agriculturalist. One of the 
first acts of self-interest on the part of the laborer is to 
move away from the plantation. In an area of open resources 
where labor is scarce this is a direct threat to the interests 
of the planter. For this reason the first and most important 
manifestation of the planter’s control was to bind the laborer 
to himself or to the land, at least for the duration of the 
crop. In numerous other ways the conduct of the laborer, 


* Barnes says of the Boer farmer in South Africa that the only kind of 
relation he really understands is that of master and servant. “Of course 
one master may enter into relations with another master; but that kind 
of relation is terminable at will on either side. It is thus always avoidable, 
and in the last resort need not be reckoned with. But all unavoidable social 
relationships he instinctively seeks to interpret in terms of the master-servant 
relation” (Leonard Barnes, Caliban in Africa, London, Victor Gollancz, 1930, 
p. 21). These statements might also be made of the Southern planter, cer- 
tainly of the ante-bellum Southern planter. 
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whether slave or free, bears a close relation to the interests 
of the planter. When he steals, fights, assembles “unlaw- 
fully,” plots, marries secretly, indulges in fornication, has 
illegitimate children, spends his time in gambling, cock- 
fighting, or courting, the planter suffers some loss or threat 
of loss. The rise of rules and regulations, and punishments 
for their violation, have reference to all these things. 

The extreme expression of political control is the exer- 
cise of the power of life and death, jus vitae necisque. This 
power was occasionally exercised by individual planters, 
never with the open but with the tacit acquiescence of the 
state, in the early days of the Southern colonies and states. 
On the Southern frontier neighboring planters might con- 
demn the taking of the life of a Negro slave, but as a rule 
they would feel it more expedient not to interfere, just as 
parents today pursue that policy in less serious matters with 
reference to other parents’ children.? 

Gradually, however, the colonial or state government 
became strong and integrated enough to assume the power 
of life and death unto itself alone,’® and with the develop- 


°In one of his visits to the Southern states Sir Charles Lyell observed: 
“The condition of the negroes is the least enviable in such out-of-the-way 
and half-civilized districts, where there are many adventurers and uneducated 
settlers, who have little control over their passions, and who, when they 
oppress their slaves, are not checked by public opinion, as in more advanced 
communities” (4 Second Visit to the United States of America, 1845-1846, 
New York, 1850, II, 181-182). 

*°'We may suppose that the planter’s power of life and death developed 
in an isolated situation in very much the same way as did that of the Roman 
house-father who at one time had the recognized right to sell his children 
and even to inflict the death punishment upon them. His wife and adult 
sons and the latter’s children were under his power. See Edward Wester- 
marck, The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas (London, 1912), 
I, 428-429. The status of the family was very different then from what it 

‘now is, and the powers which are now delegated to the larger community 

were then possessed by the head of the household. The fa» ’'a included 
not only wife and children but also the slaves. If among .he Southern 
planter’s slaves were some who were his own children, a parallel with the 
potestas of the Roman father would be closely approximated. For the 
familia, like the plantation, was itself a political institution and as such 
held the power of life and death over its members until this power was 
limited to the state during the reign of Hadrian. 
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ment of communication public opinion became strong enough 
effectively to register its condemnation. With the passing 
of the extreme frontier conditions under which the planta- 
tion originated in the South, the state and the federal gov- 
ernments encroached more and more into the domain of the 
planter’s authority. The Civil War and emancipation finally 
removed the right of slavery itself, but the planter still re- 
tains a considerable measure of personal authority and cus- 
tomary immunity from the interference of the state. A 
study of lynching says of certain counties in the South: “A 
tradition in these counties, respected by sheriff and peace- 
officers as well as by the public, leaves to the planter and 
his overseer the settlement of any trouble which arises on 
the plantation among the Negroes themselves or between 
them and the overseer or planter. Most crimes in these 
counties are looked upon as labor troubles to be settled by 
those who own and control the plantations. As a corollary, 
to all practical purposes, the sheriff and other peace-officers 
are the planter’s agents.” 

The Southern planter has always maintained a more or 
less exclusive and acknowledged control over a territory, an 
attribute in some degree of sovereignty in every political 
community from the state down. The justification for his 
control has rested historically on several grounds. In con- 
nection with Negro slavery the original justification was 
based upon religion; the Negro was an infidel or a heathen. 
The opinion was widely held in Europe and in European 
colonies that unbelievers might rightfully be made slaves 
by Christian people. Enslavement was an act of generosity 
and mercy, for through slavery large numbers could be 
brought to Christ. But a justification which sanctioned ini- 
tial enslavement and the slave trade proved to be a boom- 
erang when it came to be a question of continuing in slavery 
a Negro in whom a large sum of money had been invested 
but who, almost maliciously it might seem to his master, 


™ Lynchings and What They Mean: General Findings of the Southern 
Commission on the Study of Lynching (Atlanta, 1931), pp. 30-31. 
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became converted to the Christian religion. Religion as a 
justification for slavery had the disadvantage, from the plant- 
er’s point of view, of impermanence. It is possible for a man 
to adopt a religion to meet his needs in the situation. In the 
American colonies it was believed that the conversion of a 
Negro to Christianity entitled him to freedom and many 
planters, for this reason, refused to allow ministers to come 
near their plantations. Accordingly, it became necessary for 
many colonial legislatures, beginning with the legislature of 
Maryland in 1664, formally to affirm the principle that bap- 
tism and conversion did not entail freedom. But it was clear 
that a new justification was needed, and, indeed, necessary. 

It was found in the idea of race. “Some of the colonial 
assemblies,” says Jernegan, “altered the religious sanction 
for slavery and based its validity frankly upon race.”"* The 
conception that certain people coming from the same gen- 
eral territory overseas and possessing similar physical traits 
were innately and immutably “different,” almost different 
enough to constitute a separate species, powerfully rein- 
forced the position of slavery in America and especially in 
the South. The idea of race, wholly apart from its log- 
ical and anthropological validity, had pragmatic value and 
influence in social life. The idea of race in the South has 
been no mere academic concept; it was generated out of the 
interaction of men of different physical marks and it func- 
tioned as a part of the plantation situation itself. As a part 
of the mechanism of control the idea of race served, and con- 
tinues to serve, a purpose. 

The idea of race, and of enslavement based upon race, 
came to be thoroughly accepted by both the master and slave » 
classes as the basis of relations between them. If the legal 
sanction of slavery has been destroyed the idea of permanent 
racial differences continues as a powerful lever of control 
within the plantation and in the society which is an extension 


™ Marcus W. Jernegan, “Slavery and Conversion in the American Colo- 
nies,” American Historical Review, XXI1, 506 (April, 1916). 
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of the plantation, powerful because it is taken for granted by _ 
both groups. i) 

Perhaps even more important than the bare fact that the 
idea of race came into existence as a substitute for religion in 
justifying slavery is the additional fact that after about 1830, 
when revolutionary attacks against the system began to be 
centered in the North, the social cleavage based upon it 
entered the mores where, at least in the South, it has re- 
mained.”® In so far as the idea of race was bound up with 
slavery, the defense of slavery was at the same time a defense 
of the race idea. It was the Yankee, the outsider, the white 
man at least suspected of being allied with the subject race 
against the master race, the man who seemed to stand around 
making uncalled-for remarks and passing adverse judgments, 
who forced Southerners to abandon apology and substitute 
aggressive defense.* Now it was religion, along with philos- 


** “After practicing folkways for an extended time, people acquire the 
conviction that they are indispensable to the welfare of society. They come 
to believe that their own ways are the only right ones, and that departure 
from them will involve calamity. It is with the addition of this welfare- 
element that folkways become mores” (W. G. Sumner and A. G, Keller, The 
Science of Society, New Haven, 1927, I, 33). Some of the implications 
of this are pointed out by Faris when he says that although the mores, 
like the folkways of a people, remain largely unformulated they are “more 
conscious and always in some degree emotional for the violation or threat- 
ened violation causes concern or resentment. The folkways, which are mere 
usages, exist in all societies alongside the mores, which are all but universal, 
but not quite so. It is possible to find isolated societies on small islands like 
the Andamans where hardly any folkways have risen to the conscious and 
emotional level of mores. This means that resentment at the violation of 
the folkways has not occurred because the violation has not sufficiently often 
taken place... . Thus even the mores seem to require a certain degree 
of interpenetration of groups to bring the folkways to the conscious level 
of morals” (Ellsworth Faris, “Social Evolution,” in Shailer Mathews, ed., 
Contributions of Science to Religion, New York, D. Appleton and Co., 1924, 
p- 236). 

“In South Africa, too, and elsewhere practices based upon the idea of 
race entered the mores. In Brazil, apparently, they did not. In South 
Africa, the Dutch farmers on the land held Negro slaves while the English 
for the most part lived in the cities. “The Briton’s presence makes the 
Dutch feel prisoners in their own country. They represent, in a sense, an 
embryonic group-mind struggling towards self-realization, and they hate to 
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ophy and pseudo-science, which was brought to the support 
of the idea of race and, through it, of slavery which was 
based upon it. 

At any rate, it is true, as Phillips remarks, that “after the 
seventeenth century, the plantation problem was mainly the 
Negro problem.””* And according to Monroe Work, speak- 
ing of the present situation in the South, “the legal attitudes 
of tenancy are on the basis of race,”””® although more than half 
the tenants on Southern plantations today are white. 

To the extent that the laborers on the plantation are dis- 
tinguished by physical differences, such as skin color and 
other features, they are regarded as in even more fundamen- 
tal respects biologically different from the class represented 
by the planter. For this reason when their behavior varies 
from that of members of the planter class there is a tendency 
to account for it on biological (racial) grounds. They have 
different kinds of instincts. They can better stand the hot 
sun.’’ They mate promiscuously like the animals. Their 
women breed like animals and give birth to offspring with- 
out pain. Indeed, they are all highly insensitive to pain. It 
is impossible to read the expressions on their faces. They 
seem to die on short notice or without any notice at all. The 
general idea behind plantation government is that Negroes 
have to be governed, and governed differently from other 
men, because they themselves are different. A Louisiana 
planter advised his fellow planters that “negroes must be 
governed differently from the Europeans; not because they 
are black, nor because they are slaves, but because they think 
differently from the white men.””* 
have strangers standing about, watching and commenting, from a standpoint 
of maddeningly aloof criticism, upon their antics” (Barnes, of. cit., p. 50). 

**U. B. Phillips, Plantation and Frontier, 1649-1863, 1, 94. In the 
series Documentary History of American Industrial Society (Cleveland, 1910). 

*® “Racial Factors and Economic Forces in Land Tenure in the South,” 
Social Forces, XV, 214 (Dec., 1936). 

*7 “In Mississippi there is justification for the old saying that only mules 
and black men can face the sun in July” (Clarence Cason, 90° in the Shade, 


Chapel Hill, 1935, p. 5). 
*® Quoted in Lyle Saxon, Old Louisiana (New York, 1929), p. 67. 
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When men are regarded as belonging to a species differ- 
ent from that to which the planter belongs, and when their 
behavior does not conform to the stereotype in his mind, they 
appear strange and unknowable. The unknowable Negro 
has appeared when his master or employer has had some pro- 
gram which ignored his wishes or what he conceived to be 
his interests. The members of the master class do not ever 
really know those whom they are trying to control; and, as 
in the history of men’s efforts to control women, unexpected 
and subtle behavior is attributed to their nature as further 
proof that they are immutably and instinctively different. 
Alfred H. Stone, a Mississippi planter, describing the failure 
of his experiment with a new system designed to advance 
the interest of the Negro tenants on his plantation, said: “I 
mean simply to give expression to the conviction, speaking 
of the average, of course, and not the rare exception, that 
their actions have no logical or reasonable basis, that they are 
notional and whimsical, and that they are controlled far more 
by their fancies than by their common sense.””” 

In the authoritarian community of the plantation there 
is normally a subtle web of mutual espionage. Exact knowl- 
edge of where the planter and the overseer are, and what 
they are about, is the keynote to all successful shirking and 
wrongdoing. This has given rise to the fact, or at least the 
belief among whites in the South, that Negroes know white 
people better than white people know Negroes.” 

Negro slavery rested upon a public opinion sustained not 
only by whites of the planter class but also by the body of 
nonslaveholding whites, and especially the poor whites. 


1° Alfred H. Stone, Studies in the American Race Problem (New York, 
1908), p. 144. The following statement by a South Carolina writer also 
bespeaks the planter attitude: “Of all the inscrutable peoples of the Eastern 
world, none is more secretive than the Negro, nor any so puzzling to the 
psychologist, for while it is easy to know that deceit lurks behind the mask 
of engaging frankness with which he seeks to disarm those who doubt 
him, the exact nature of the deceit can seldom be. discerned” (Gonzales, 
quoted in Reed Smith, Gullah, Columbia, S. C., 1926, footnote p. 12). 

2° See George S. Schuyler, “Our White Folks,’ The American Mercury, 
XII, 387 (Dec., 1927). 
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Slavery would not have been capable of much development 
if it had depended upon the personal power of the planter 
only. It was necessary for the planter’s authority to be rec- 
ognized by the society of whites generally; it was necessary 
for the slave to live in a society that regarded him as a slave. 
Slavery cannot exist where there is not a society of freemen, 
even though the freemen are as poor as the slaves them- 
selves." The poorer white man might envy and resent the 
privileges of the planter who in turn often looked down on 
the poor white with contempt, but the prejudice the latter 
held toward the Negro slave with whom he came into com- 
petition and conflict was an integral part of the plantation 
system as it existed in the South before the Civil War. 
Plantation society, therefore, included the poor whites. 

Geographical separation of the Negro slaves and the poor 
whites led to social separation and antagonistic attitudes be- 
tween them. The plantation overseer, except in those in- 
stances when he came from outside the South itself, was 
generally a representative of the poor white class thrust into 
the plantation community. He occupied a place between 
the planter and the slaves, a very narrow and circumscribed 
place, which kept him apart from the planter and earned him 
the hatred of the slaves. “Overseer chillun,” one of the 
terms used by Negroes to refer to poor whites, indicated the 
connection between the overseer’s division of labor and the 
poor white areas. 

Bassett sums up the role of the overseer on the plantation 
as follows: 

The overseer’s position was central in the Southern system. The 
planter might plan and incite, and the slave might dig, plow, and 
gather into barns; it was the overseer who brought the mind of the 
one and the muscle of the other into codperation. As he did his 
work well or poorly the plantation prospered or failed... . 

Slight as was the respect the overseer had from the planter it was 
greater than the respect he had from the slaves. To them he was 
the master’s left hand, the burden layer and the symbol of the 


71 These statements are drawn largely from Nieboer, of. cit., p. 31. 
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hardest features of bondage. From his decisions an appeal was to 
the owner who as dispenser of mercy and forgiveness had some de- 
gree of affection from the slaves. As a giver of food and clothing 
and of largesses at Christmas time and as a protector in extreme 
calamity the master stood high in the respect of the slave. If he 
was a man of distinction his slaves were apt to be pleased that he and 
not a less prominent man was the master. But the slave was not 
proud of his overseer nor boasted of his overseer’s virtues. It was 
the fate of this man, standing in the place of the owner, to absorb 
the shock of bitterness felt by the slaves for their enslavers and in 
doing so keep it away from those who were in reality the responsible 
parties.?? 


It is sometimes said in admiration of a certain type of 
white man in the South at the present time, “he sure can 
work niggers.” This was the prime quality demanded in a 
good overseer even in the days before emancipation compli- 
cated the problem by making slaves “free niggers.” “A 
good overseer to manage mules and niggers” was the way 
the planters sometimes advertised, but such an overseer was 
not always easy to find and when found not easy to keep. 
But good or bad, it was the overseer who, perhaps even more 
than the planter, epitomized the formal and objective aspect 
of the plantation as an institution of political control. 


VI 


The Southern plantation has always had the character of 
a coercive institution. In it economic and political organ- 
ization has been identified. Southern agriculture and South- 
ern race relations have been parts of one system. The 
nature of one, in large degree, has determined the nature of 
the other. Negroes and whites did not meet each other 
simply as tourists or as sightseers. Members of one race, 
with certain cultural traditions, had some use for members of 
the other race having other cultural traditions. Agricultural 
production represents an economic function. Race relations 
represent, or tend to represent, the political or power counter- 


72 John Spencer Bassett, The Plantation Overseer as Revealed in His 
Letters (Northampton, Mass., 1925), pp. 2) 3-4. 
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part of the economic function. In a situation of “open re- 
sources,” as the South has been, the plantation became an 
institution for regulating racial contact in the interest of the 
planter. 

But under the influence of daily and intimate association 
among its members the plantation was transformed into a cul- 
tural group. The authority and power of the planter were 
not required for daily use; time generated new customs, and 
everyone within the plantation community came to know 
what was expected of him and to feel some sense of obliga- 
tion to meet these expectations. Alongside the personal lead- 
ership and control of the planter a form of control grew up 
which was not imposed from the outside by a master, a form 
of control which the group imposed upon itself by common 
consensus. The forces that controlled Negroes as slaves and 
later as share tenants were to a large extent within the labor- 
ers themselves. A cultural and a moral order, therefore, 
grew up out of the secular by the same inevitable processes 
that the plantation as a settlement, an industrial, and a polit- 
ical institution grew up under the conditions of the frontier. 

Whatever is most distinctive and peculiar about a people, 
what they take for granted—their culture, in other words—is 
largely an effect of the special conditions of isolation under 
which they have lived with physical nature and with each 
other. The plantation laborer is not ordinarily a personal 
servant, nor is he ordinarily tied to a machine. Typically 
he is identified with the land, as the peasant class to which 
he belongs always is. He is not only tied to his job but is 
also tied to his locality. Redfield says, “The southern negro 
is our one principal folk. He has a local tradition orally 
transmitted; he makes folk songs. Except for him we have 
to search for folk peoples in the United States.”** Upon the 
Negro peasant folk is imposed another group, the white 
planter class, which communicates with the larger literate 
world of the market. But the members of this class also 
communicate directly with the folk tradition and, like nobil- 

7* Robert Redfield, Tepotzlan (Chicago, 1930), p. 4. 
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ity classes generally, of which they have been the nearest 
American representative, they, too, are typically identified 
with the land. The result is a form of society which is highly 
local. The rather extreme localization of life which agri- 
cultural pursuits always foster aids in the development of a 
distinctive group culture. 

The extent of this isolation is often alluded to in the 
literature of plantation reminiscence. A Southern woman 
writes of her experiences as follows: “Confined exclusively 
to a Virginia plantation, during my earliest childhood, I be- 
lieved the world one vast plantation bounded by negro 
quarters. Rows of white cabins with gardens attached; 
negro men in the fields; negro women sewing, knitting, 
spinning, weaving, house-keeping in the cabins, with negro 
children dancing, romping, singing, jumping, playing around 
the doors, formed the only pictures familiar to my child- 
hood.” Later on “it began to dawn upon us that all the 
world was not a plantation. The first time I ever heard of 
a manner of living different from this was when it became 
important for my mother to make a visit to a great aunt in 
Baltimore, and she went for the first time out of her native 
state. .. . My mother was accompanied by her maid, Kitty, 
on this expedition, and when they returned they had many 
astounding things to relate.” Still later when she visited 
New York she was “surprised to hear of ‘plantation customs’ 
said to exist among us.””* 

Even today, in spite of a high rate of tenant turnover, 
there are. many Negroes in the South still living on the 
plantations upon which they were born and upon which their 
slave ancestors lived. Lyle Saxon reports instances in Loui- 
siana where white gentlewomen have never left the planta- 
tions on which they live.”” In such conditions of extreme 
isolation it would be quite natural for values to be associated 
with insularity, and inroads into this closed society to be 
regarded as threats. A character in Kennedy’s plantation 


** Page Thacker, Plantation Reminiscences (1878), pp. 3, 10, 15, 20. 
** Lyle Saxon, of. cit., pp. 308-309. 
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novel, Swallow Barn, a story of early Virginia, expressed 
his opposition to a measure to provide the state with good 
roads with the statement, “The home material of Virginia 
was never so good as when her roads were at their worst.” 

In the background of wilderness and lonely striving, 
from colonial days to the present, the whites and blacks who 
lived together on the plantation “balanced in their behavior 
the somewhat contrary motives of getting the most for self 
and of manifesting an ordinary human interest in those with 
whom destiny had closely associated them.””* John Mason 
Brown says of the Kentucky frontier that the association be- 
tween master and slave was so very intimate because, “In 
the solitude of the wilderness, the intense longings for the 
society of human kind made the companionship of the master 
and his household an essential condition to the happiness and 
contentment of both.”*’ Then as now it must be supposed 
that the white planter family experienced the overshadowing 
existence of the Negro community running parallel with its 
own, on a different plane, but with echoes going from one to 
the other. 

In the small and intimate world of the plantation the 
assimilation of the Negro slave fresh from Africa followed 
rapidly and as a matter of course. “Although merchants, in 
selling newly imported Negroes invariably advertised the 
tribe or geographical section from which the Negroes came, 
it is interesting that none of these facts were mentioned in 
selling seasoned slaves. It would seem that tribal differences 
tended to disappear as the slaves became seasoned.””* 

The data descriptive of small farms and plantations in 
ante-bellum days are very meager, but such data as exist 
point unmistakably to the informality of control and to the 
intimacy of race relations upon them. The importance of 
this is evident when it is pointed out that one fourth of all 


*° Francis P. Gaines, The Southern Plantation (New York, 1924), p. 212. 

7" Quoted in C. E. Hedrick, Social and Economic Aspects of Slavery in 
the Transmontane Prior to 1850 (Nashville, 1927), p. 83. 

® Guion Griffis Johnson, in T. J. Woofter, Jr., Black Yeomanry (New 
York, 1930), p. 22. 
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the slaves in 1850 were held in groups of less than ten each 
and another fourth in groups of between ten and twenty each. 
This means that at least one half the slaves were in more or 
less close contact with their white masters with an opportunity 
to share in the cultural heritage of the master class.” Espe- 
cially was this true in the case of Negroes adopted into white 
households as family servants. 

Written records went with the more formal and efficient 
control of the large slave plantations, about which our knowl- 
edge is greater but which were not nearly as numerous as the 
small plantations. In the areas dominated by the large es- 
tates, where the contacts between the whites and blacks were 
notably less, assimilation was naturally less complete. Con- 
sequently, in such areas as the seaboard of South Carolina 
and Georgia the Negro population early impressed visitors 
as decidedly “different” from Negro populations in other 
parts of the South, especially in Virginia and in upland dis- 
tricts where the plantations were smaller. These “differ- 
ences in the Negro population which existed before the Civil 
War,” says Park, “are still clearly marked today. They are 
so clearly marked, in fact, that an outline of the areas in 
which the different types of plantation existed before the 
War would furnish the basis for a map showing distinct cul- 
tural levels in the Negro population of the South today.” 

When it is remembered that the ante-bellum plantation 
was usually a small and closely knit community in which in- 
dividuals, both white and black, were brought up with a 
prospect of lifelong association with each other, then it is 
realized how the plantation offered very much the same sort 
of human experience that the family represents. It was an 
association lasting not for just a few years, as in modern 
industry with its high labor turnover, nor even so few as the 
years of association between parents and children before the 


°U. B. Phillips, “Plantations with Slave Labor and Free,” American 
Historical Review, XXX, 743 (July, 1925). 

*° Robert E. Park, “Racial Assimilation in Secondary Groups,” Publications 
of the American Sociological Society (1913), VIII, 73. 
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latter go off to establish homes of their own, but usually for 
life. The content of such an experience was bound to be very 
personal and intimate, the sort of experience of unique rela- 
tionships which gave a sense of “belonging.” One “be- 
longed” to this group to a degree that made conspiracy and 
concerted revolt exceptional. It was a sense of belonging 
which even came to be expressed in terms of kinship. The 
impression one gets from talking to old Negroes who have 
known slavery is that this was really the sense in which slaves 
commonly regarded themselves as belonging to a master. It 
was not “belonging” as the law defined it. 

It was a sense of the sort of belonging which also gave 
the slave a feeling of proprietorship over the master and his 
family as expressed in the idea of “our white folks.” It was 
an idea expressing feudal reciprocity and protection, a rela- 
tionship still effectively functioning between whites and Ne- 
groes. Inthe Mississippi Delta, says Cohn: 


Every plantation Negro—and many Negroes of the towns—has 
his “white folks” to whom he looks for protection when he violates 
the law. “Whose nigger are you?” is frequently the first question 
asked by a magistrate when a Negro is brought before him. If he 
is Mr. Brown’s nigger and Mr. Brown is an important man in the 
community, the Negro may be let off lightly or not be sentenced at 
all. If he is Mr. Black’s nigger and Mr. Black is a man of no im- 
portance, the Negro will receive harsher treatment. If he has no 
white folks at all his fate is in the lap of the gods.** 


*1 David L. Cohn, God Shakes Creation (New York, 1935), p. 155. Du 
Bose Heyward in his Mamba’s Daughters (Garden City, 1929), p. 14, shows 
how Mamba acquired “white folks” by insinuating herself into the good 
graces of an old but financially embarrassed Charleston family. She began 
by shining the shoes of the members of the family while they were away at 
church and thus forestalled ejection by setting up a claim on Mrs. Wentworth 
which the latter could not ignore. “Her position was now fairly secure. She 
had only to keep a favour ahead of her victim, leaving upon her the burden 
of an unrepaid obligation. The Wentworths had no money wherewith to 
compensate her, and so, in lieu thereof, she must be given food in the kitchen 
and the outworn and easily recognisable garments of her new mistress. To 
the neighbourhood, and even in, her own eyes, this gave her the superficial 
colouration of a retainer of the aristocracy. Presently . . . she commenced to 
refer to the Wentworth household as ‘my white folks.” (Reprinted by per- 
mission of Doubleday, Doran and Co.) 
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Paralleling the tendency on the part of the slaves to 
laud their “white folks” there was a tendency on the part of 
members of the master family to excuse the faults and delin- 
quencies of their Negroes. Thacker says, “In our part of 
the world, a mistress became offended if the faults of her 
servants were alluded to, just as persons become displeased 
when the faults of their children are discussed.”*” Evidently 
in such a situation as this the slave was an integral part of 
the master’s life. Within the plantation there was a recip- 
rocal accommodation of the races, and what prejudice existed 
was expressed toward the free Negro rather than toward the 
slave. The masterless Negro was a dangerous Negro, just 
as the dangerous dog is the dog without a master. The 
free Negro, like the present-day Negro in the South without 
“white folks,” or without some white patron, represented 
that vague and feared category she Negro. For it has never 
been true that the white man in the South knows the Negro; 
it is more exact to say, as James Weldon Johnson has pointed 
out, that the Southern white man knows Negroes: “that is, 
he knows Jim and Dan and Uncle Eph and Uncle Mose and 
Aunt Chloe and Aunt Sue.” These Negroes are “darkies”; 
male Negroes without white folks are “buck niggers.” 


VII 


Not physical and social isolation merely but co-operative 
activity within the physical structure of the plantation deter- 
mines its culture and its social organization. Social organiza- 
tion is the organization of distances and of differences between 
individuals and groups. It exists for the purpose of con- 
trolling and directing the activities of individuals in order to 
bring about corporate action. Teggart speaks of culture as 
the result of a process of “cultivation.”**? When applied to 
a plantation community the expression is peculiarly appro- 
priate for it links together land, agriculture, and culture. By 
the process of cultivation, or the cultural process, is meant 


*? Thacker, op. cit., p. 16. 
SF. J. Teggart, The Theory of History (New Haven, 1925), pp. 189-190. 
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the process by which the people who compose a community 
acquire, not so much opinions, as folkways and mores. It is 
a process which goes on beneath the level of-public conscious- 
_ness in the more intimate contacts and conflicts of persons and 
groups. 

Day by day, season by season, and year by year the ob- 
ject of common activity and a chief bond between the various 
elements on the plantation is the crop. From seedtime to 
harvest, each season brings its round of activities.** Indi- 
viduals, of course, develop the habits appropriate to their 
divisions of labor in connection with these activities, but what 
is more important is the fact that co-operative activities de- 
posit in individuals a common experience. Originally of 
different race and culture these individuals are united for 
the immediate purpose at hand, and the result is, eventually, 
a new and common culture. It is the sort of experience 
for which “we” and “our” are the appropriate expressions. 
Writing of the plantation upon which she grew up, Page 
Thacker speaks of “the manner of our servants [slaves] 
identifying themselves with the master and his possessions, 
always speaking of ‘our horses,’ ‘our cows,’ ‘our crop,’ 
‘our mill, ‘our blacksmith shop,’ ‘our carriage,’ ‘our black 
people) 

An essential part of human culture is a language held in 
common and evolved by those who have to deal with others 
in carrying on a common life. Indeed, the culture may be 
said to be contained in a language whose meanings are the 
same for all. ‘Communication by spoken word,” says 
Malinowski, “is indispensable for any concerted activity and 
enters into all aspects of culture as a working element.””*° 

Now the sort of language that arises to meet the needs 
of the individuals originally representing different language 


*“See Rupert B. Vance, Human Factors in Cotton Culture (Chapel Hill, 
1929), chap. vi, “Around the Year with Cotton Growers.” 

*© Thacker, op. cit., p. 11. 

*°B. Malinowski, “Anthropology,” Encyclopaedia Britannica (13th ed.), 
New Vols., I, 137. 
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groups who have come together, or have been brought to- 
gether, must be understood against the background of the 
particular sort of activities in which they are engaged. These 
activities depend, of course, upon the purpose for which the . 
individuals concerned have come together. Where the pur- 
pose is to buy and to sell, there may result a language of 
business, like Chinook or Pidgin, adapted to the activities 
and embodying the meanings of buying and selling. But 
where the purpose is industrial rather than commercial, 
where production requires the co-ordinated efforts of num- 
bers of men, language becomes an even more important 
instrument for securing unified action. In a political organ- 
ization like that of the plantation there is the further fact that 
purposes and directions have to be communicated from a 
higher class to a lower class, from a planter toa laborer. In 
this, the plantation situation resembles that of a military 
organization. Unified action is secured in a situation in 
which officers are accustomed to give orders and common sol- 
diers are accustomed to take them. On Southern plantations 
the language in which orders were given, modified and sim- 
plified, became the language in which orders were received. 
It was a language of command, and it resulted in what stu- 
dents of language have called a Creole language.*” 

A Creole language arises in politically controlled groups 
in colonial areas, in an atmosphere of authority and obedience, 
where masters “talk down” to those under them. Of one 
such language, a dialect spoken by Negroes along the coast 
of South Carolina and Georgia, Johnson writes: “This strange 
dialect turns out to be little more than the peasant English 
of two centuries ago, modified to meet the needs of the 
slaves. From Midland and Southern England came plant- 
ers, artisans, shopkeepers, indentured servants, all of whom 
had more or less contact with the slaves, and the speech of 


*T “The Creole speech . . . is the speech of inferior beings and of a sub- 
ordinate class whose superiors have never troubled nor desired to make them 
speak any language correctly” (J. Vendreyes, Language: A Linguistic Intro- 
duction to History, trans, Paul Radin, New York, 1925, p. 295). 
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these poorer white folk was so rustic that their more cultured 
countrymen had difficulty in understanding them. From this 
peasant speech and from the ‘baby talk’ used by masters in 
addressing them, the Negroes developed that dialect, some- 
times known as Gullah, which remains the characteristic fea- 
ture of the culture of the Negroes of coastal South Carolina 
and Georgia.”** 

“Tt is not generally known,” says Whitney, “that in some 
parts of the South, ‘befo’ de wah,’ every large plantation 
had its own individual dialect. So distinct were these that 
a planter, by engaging a Negro in conversation, could tell 
at once who was his owner, or, as he would be likely to ex- 
press it, whether he belonged to Poshee, Indian Field, 
Woodlawn, Saracen’s, Mexico, etc., these being the names 
of some of the plantations where the dialects were distinct.” 

During the period of the foreign slave trade, and for a 
long time after, all the Negroes on Southern plantations must 
have spoken a language very similar to Gullah or to Gombo, 
the Creole dialect of Louisiana. But where the plantations 
and farms were smaller than they were in the rice and sugar 
areas and where relations between whites and blacks were 
closer, language assimilation became much more complete, 
and purely local dialects were more or less destroyed. 

More important than dialect, however, is the fact that 
the language of the situation was a language of command. 
Fanny Kemble and other observers from outside the South 
have noted the whites’ “habitual tone of command.” This 
fact becomes very important when it is recognized that lan- 
guage not only expresses thought but also determines thought 
because, as Mead often pointed out in his writings, through 
language we address ourselves “in terms of the common ideas 
and functions which an organized society makes possible.”*° 


** Guy B. Johnson, in Woofter, of. cit., p. 49. 

*° Annie Weston Whitney, “Negro American Dialects,’ The Independent, 
LIII, 1929 (Aug. 22-29, 1901). 

“° George Herbert Mead, ‘“National-Mindedness and International-Mind- 
edness,” International Journal of Ethics, XX XIX, 395 (July, 1929). 
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This means that language is bound up with the system of 
social control. With its acquisition there tends to develop at 
the same time an acceptance of the situation. The meanings 
of the terms of the language develop in the general at- 
mosphere of authority and against the background of co- 
operative activity involved in agricultural production. As 
this takes place, authority and obedience are determined more 
by moral and less by material factors. Henceforth the force 
which controls is that which those who are controlled them- 
selves in large part supply. The plantation gets a Sitelich- 
keit wherein the relations between planter and laborer come 
to be regarded by both as an entirely normal and even in- 
evitable condition of things. Inequality is assumed as part 
of the established order and both planter and laborer ac- 
quiesce in the arrangements and accommodate themselves to 
them. 

It is in the sort of literature in which the slave planta- 
tion’s fundamental quality of naturalness is revealed that 
some insight into the culture of plantation society is gained. 
Its culture is suggested, for example, so far as the Negro 
slave element of that society is concerned, in such a document 
as that written by “Monk” Lewis, an Englishman, on the 
occasion of his visit in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to his plantation in Jamaica which he had never seen. 
The following passages are quoted from his Journal: 


After reaching the lodging-house at Savannah la Mar, a remark- 
ably clean-looking negro lad presented himself with some water and 
a towel: I concluded him to belong to the inn; and, on my returning 
the towel, as he found that I took no notice of him, he at length 
ventured to introduce himself by saying,—“Massa not know me; 
me your slave!”—and really the sound made me feel a pang at the 
heart. The lad appeared all gaiety and good humor, and his whole 
countenance expressed anxiety to recommend himself to my notice; 
but the word “slave” seemed to imply, that, although he did feel 
pleasure then in serving me, if he had detested me he must have 
served me still. I really felt quite humiliated at the moment, and 
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was tempted to tell him, “Do not say that again; say that you are 
my negro, but do not call yourself my slave.” 

As I was returning this morning from Montego Bay, about a 
mile from my own estate, a figure presented itself before me, I 
really think the most picturesque that I ever beheld: it was a mulatto 
girl, born upon Cornwall, but whom the overseer of a neighboring 
estate had obtained my permission to exchange for another slave, as 
well as two little children, whom she had borne to him; but, as yet, 
he had been unable to procure a substitute, owing to the difficulty of 
purchasing single negroes, and Mary Wiggins is still my slave. How- 
ever, as she is considered as being manumitted, she had not dared 
to present herself at Cornwall on my arrival, lest she should have 
been considered as an intruder; but she now threw herself in my 
way to tell me how glad she was to see me, for that she had always 
thought till now (which is the general complaint) that “she had no 
mass@?; and also to obtain a regular invitation to my negro festival 
tomorrow. By this universal complaint, it appears that, while Mr. 
Wilberforce is lamenting their hard fate in being subject to a master, 
their greatest fear is the not having a master whom they know; and 
that to be told by the negroes of another estate that “they belong to 
no massa,” is one of the most contemptuous reproaches that can be 
cast upon them.*! 


In much of the literature of plantation society what is 
actually said is usually not nearly so interesting or so reveal- 
ing as what is taken for granted; the culture is most sig- 
nificantly shown by what can be read between the lines. It 
is for this reason that such a document as “The Diary of a 
Young Man of Fashion in 1850” is so important.” It is the 
diary of Lestant Prudhomme, a young man who lived on his 
father’s plantation near Natchitoches, Louisiana. While 
studying law he kept a diary in order to train himself to write 
fluently in English as his family was of French descent. 
Behind his gossipy remarks, his comments on the weather, 
and the goings and comings of his daily life, one can glimpse 


“1 Matthew G. Lewis, Journal of a West India Proprietor (London, 1834), 
pp. 62, 68-69. 

‘2 P. Lestant Prudhomme, “A Record of the State of the Weather, the 
Daily News, and My Occupations and Amusements.” About one sixth of this 
diary is printed in Lyle Saxon, of. cét., pp. 170-229. 
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a culture in which there was a strong sense of house, of kins- 
men, and of firm ties that went back, ultimately, to the land. 
It was a society where cousins counted, and where there was 
a great deal of visiting back and forth. A member of one of 
these families was almost as much at home in the home of a 
cousin as he was in the home of his parents. But especially 
noticeable was the absence of any definite interracial mood. 
Lyle Saxon says of young Prudhomme: 


He has lived on a plantation all his life, and is so accustomed to the 
goings and comings of the negro slaves that he never mentions them, 
except in the most casual way; one would think he did not see them 
at all. And yet we know that he had his own personal servant, a 
body-servant so-called, who awakened him in the morning by bring- 
ing coffee to his bed, who did the thousand and one things which he 
wished done, and who accompanied him frequently on his trips over 
the country. Never once does he tell us of this man... . The negroes 
did not exist, as far as he was concerned, any more than the furniture 
around him. ‘They were part of the picture. One would never 
know that they were there, except for the occasional mention of 
buying or selling them.** 


Prudhomme?’s diary discloses the planter’s assumption of 
superiority and mastership with a patrician’s quietude. These 
assumptions were the overtones of his type and character. 

The quality of naturalness appears again and from an- 
other direction in the letters and reports of the succession of 
overseers on the slave plantation of President Polk in Mis- 
sissippi. Of the letters of one of these overseers Bassett says: 


We have gone far enough into the plantation life as depicted in 
Beanland’s letters to understand that slavery was just slavery. It 
was neither the thing of horror the abolitionists thought nor the be- 
nign institution its defenders depicted. It was a relation whereby 
men who had work to be done got workers to do it. From the 
standpoint of the laborers it was a form of service in which men 
worked and got the sustenance that their masters decided necessary 
for their wants. Beanland had no delusions about slavery. He seems 
to have had no idea that it was an institution. With him it was only 


“* Tbid., pp. 167-168. (Reprinted by permission of The Century Company.) 
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a question of Jack, Ben, Caesar, and Gilbert. For them he did what 
good mastership demanded, made them obey, fed and clothed them, 
and tried to get them “to make a crop” for his employer, contending 
all the while against the uncertainties of season and health.** 


Of course not all planters and overseers took their posi- 
tions and their relations with their Negro slaves for granted. 
And, of course, not all slaves accepted their lot without pro- 
test. They did sometimes plot, rebel, and run away. The 
plantation system produced its disturbing elements which 
could neither be assimilated nor thrown out. But the doc- 
umentary evidence points clearly to the fact that before the 
Civil War a plantation culture had been achieved. As a 
result of that war, slavery was swept away, but the habits 
and attitudes of racial accommodation implicit in the slave 
system have not entirely been destroyed. In spite of the 
fact that economic and social changes in the plantation South 
since emancipation have been many and of great conse- 
quence, these changes must not be exaggerated. Underneath 
all, the old plantation pattern continues on in the so-called 
New South. Even the divergent tendencies have to be 
understood against the background of this pattern. 


VIII 


The isolation of plantation life and activities established 
social and personality types such as that of the planter, the 
overseer, “Uncle Remus,” “Uncle Tom,” the driver, the 
mammy, the field hand, etc. The traits of the type were 
possessed by individuals who were, on the whole, not dis- 
satisfied or ashamed of their roles. Otherwise they would 
not have constituted types. After the abolition of slavery, 
however, as an incident of mobility and freedom, Negroes 
began to depart from type, a change which whites resented 
and tried, in various ways, to prevent. It was because of 
this departure that the old type was idealized. In the Jeff 
Davis Museum in Richmond, Virginia, there was formerly 
an exhibit dedicated to the “old-time Negro who is rapidly 

““ Bassett, of. cit., pp. 86-87. 
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passing away.” It was a scene on a plantation where Negroes 
were going about their business and were happy and content.*° 

However, the old-time Negro, or at least the character- 
istics of the old-time Negro, persisted in the post-bellum 
South. After the Civil War and the abolition of slavery 
those Negroes who had been slaves moved around a good 
deal but remained, for the most part, on the land and formed 
a class of peasant farmers. Those Negroes who had been 
free before the War, or who in other ways had been favored 
by reason of education or natural ability, assumed racial 
leadership and gravitated to the cities of both the South and 
the North if they were not already in them. These urban 
Negroes have since been joined by a rather considerable 
migration of Negroes from rural areas and from villages and 
towns. As they entered new trades, occupations, and pro- 
fessions in the cities, and as they became a factor in industry, 
they developed new conceptions of themselves and acquired 
new personalities and new so-called racial traits. With the 
coming of these new types, the Negro who remained on the 
plantation became, by contrast, “the plantation Negro.” 

At a time when urban Negroes were becoming sophis- 
ticated and race conscious and developing the mannerisms 
that go with city life their brothers, engaged on the planta- 
tions in the crudest forms of unskilled labor, remained naive 
and unsophisticated. That is, they continued to behave more 
or less without consciousness of the comment which their folk 
behavior excited in the minds of others. They have con- 
tinued to behave in such a way as to reveal immediately the 
isolated world of the plantation to which they belong. This 
is not merely the behavior of the rustic; it is also the be- 
havior of a member of a race who knows and accepts his place 
and conducts himself deferentially toward his “betters” of 
the other race. 

Even in the heart of the plantation South, observers have 
noticed the difference between the Negroes in the towns and 
the Negroes on the plantations, a difference sufficient to make 

““H. A. Miller, Races, Nations and Classes (Philadelphia, 1924), p. 149. 
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town Negroes appear to one observer as almost “of another 
” 
race. 


The “town Negroes” are markedly different. In Vicksburg I 
know of Negroes acting successfully as ministers, teachers, physicians, 
and dentists to their own race, and to both races as trained nurses, 
cooks, nursemaids, plumbers, carpenters, plasterers, dressmakers, store 
clerks, mail carriers, chauffeurs, mechanics, painters and paperhang- 
ers, brick masons, and truck drivers. . 

One of my cooks was an interesting example of the difference 
between “field Negroes” and “town Negroes.” Effie had been born 
on a plantation, but at the age of six she was taken to Vicksburg by 
the daughter of the planter for whom her mother worked, and 
brought up as the playmate of a little white girl. This meant that 
she was kept seasonably and neatly dressed, shared the meals of her 
little charge, played with the same toys, learned to read and write at 
the same time, had attention paid to her speech and manners, and 
for ten years was exposed to all the influences of a refined and pleasant 
home. I sometimes saw Effie’s mother and sisters when they trudged 
in from the country, typical, dull, awkward, ugly, slovenly field Ne- 
groes. But Effie was immaculate in her person and clothing, dainty 
and attractive in appearance and carriage, intelligent, courteous, able 
to read simple books, and to write and spell fully as well as the 
average ten-year-old public-school child, an advanced degree of 
erudition for a Mississippi Negro. ‘The difference in environment 
and training made Effie seem of another race from her “cornfield 
relations.’”*° 


The plantation as an institution, like every other insti- 
tution, tends to pass over into, and become a part of, the per- 
sonal life of its individual members. It becomes a state of 
mind. Asa state of mind, a feudal attitude, and a pattern of 
race relations, the plantation may live on apart from its 
physical structure long after its legal and constitutional 
foundations have been radically changed. T. S. Matthews 
contributes an authentic story which exhibits the plantation 
in the heart of New York City. 


“° Beulah Amidon Ratliff, “Mississippi: Heart of Dixie,” The Nation, 
CXIV, 588-589 (May 17, 1922). 
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Two old darkies, a man and his wife, have come to New York 
to look for a job. They have lived on a Southern plantation all of 
their lives and the city and its ways are strange to them. Someone 
has told them that the best thing to do is to go to an employment 
agency. 

They stand before the desk in the office, and give their names 
and addresses. “The man is asked what kind of work he is accus- 
tomed to. 

“Well, suh,” he says, “mos’ly I looks foh Massa’s specs.” 

The employment agent stares at him, and then turns to the old 
woman. 

“What can you do?” 

“Mos’ly I shoos de flies off Missus.’’*? 


For whites and Negroes who have once been a part of 
the plantation tradition the past is an involuntary foundation 
and on it, whether they wish to or not, they have to build.” 
Both the white and Negro types of the present appear to be 
outgrowths and transformations of earlier types. They 
range all the way from the white so-called “professional 
Southerner,” who believes that the past was better than the 
present and who is most in character when outside the South 
where there are none over whom he can be master, to the 
so-called New Negro who is in conscious rebellion against 
the stigma of everything associated with the plantation. The 
New Negro is not merely a different but an opposite Negro, 
opposite from the “plantation Negro,” or at least struggling 
to become so.*” Unlike the plantation Negro, who in his re- 

‘TT. S. Matthews, “In the Big City,” The New Republic, LVI, 20 (Aug. 
22, 1928). 

“e« . , all innovation is based on conformity, all heterodoxy on ortho- 
doxy, all individuality on solidarity . . . the institution supplies a basis to the 
very individual who rebels against it” (C. H. Cooley, Social Organization, 
New York, 1909, p. 321). 

“* See Eugene Gordon, “The Negro’s Inhibitions,” The American Mercury 
XIII, 159-165 (Feb., 1928), and Rudolph Fisher, “The South Lingers On,” 
Survey Graphic, V1, 644-647 (March, 1925). The following letter from 
a Negro living in New York to a friend in the Southern community where 


he formerly had lived illustrates the changes in personality and in attitude. 
“Dear Partner: . . . I am all fixed now and living well. I don’t have 
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lationship with whites ordinarily acts in terms of personal 
expectations and obligations, the New Negro, living in a more 
formal and secondary world, is concerned about his rights. 
He is concerned about his rights because rights are connected 
with status and his status is uncertain and precarious. In 
various social and race movements he is trying to achieve 
another primary order in which he can again feel at home. 
In the meantime he is taking the struggle for his rights back 
to the plantations of the South and making fresh attacks upon 
a system which already is upon the defensive. 

to work hard. Don’t have to mister every little boy comes along. I haven’t 
heard a white man call a colored a nigger you know how—-since I been here. 
I can ride in the street or steam car anywhere I can get a seat. I don’t care 
to mix with white what I mean I am not crazy about being with white folks, 
but if I have to pay the same fare I have learn to want the same acomidation 
and if you are first in a place here shoping, you don’t have to wait till all the 
white folk get thro trading yet amid all this I love the good old south and 
am praying that God may give every well wisher a chance to be a man regard- 


less of his color . . .” (Charles S. Johnson, “Black Workers and the City,” 
Survey Graphic, V1, 642, March, 1925). 


VIII 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF AMERICAN CASTE 


W. LLOYD WARNER AND ALLISON DAVIS 


THIs CHAPTER will attempt to examine the Negro and white 
social behavior of the Deep South as primarily a problem 
of caste and class. First, we shall take up the task of defin- 
ing the two kinds of social orders and try to see what their 
similarities and differences are when compared with similar 
social phenomena. We, therefore, shall analyze such con- 
cepts as status, social position, and rank before we try to 
define with preciseness the terms caste and class. 

We shall next present a comparative typology of the 
kinds of ranking found in the societies of the world and 
place our own in it. This statement will be followed with 
a brief analysis of East Indian caste and the social system of 
our own caste order in the Deep South. 

In the remainder of this chapter, the methods used in 
our research will be stated, the basic caste-sanctions of the 
society will be described, the chief mechanisms for control- 
ling the resultant antagonisms will be illustrated, and a 
framework for studying the variations in Negro-white rela- 
tionships will be presented. 


I 


Caste and class are terms used by the comparative so- 
ciologists and social anthropologists to refer very generally 
to certain types of social behavior found in the societies of 
the world in which certain groups of individuals are super- 
ordinate and others are subordinate. A society as here de- 
fined is a system of interactive human beings in social rela- 
tions, which exists within a given territory. It may be simple 
or it may be complex. If it is simple (for example, those of 
Tasmania, Australia, and the Andaman Islands) the possi- 
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ble range of relations for a given individual’s participation 
is limited and the differentiation of social behavior and the 
development of internal groups is rudimentary; if complex, 
such as our own, an individual’s range of relations may be 
very extensive, the division of social labor quite varied, and 
the types of institutions numerous and well developed and 
the number of each exceedingly large. 

Caste and class are two of the several varieties of rela- 
tions of rank; the latter term refers generally to any kind 
of social hierarchy which places individuals or groups of 
individuals in superior and superordinate places and other 
individuals in inferior and subordinate positions because the 
members of the society evaluate certain social positions and 
the behavior found there as superior and inferior. 

A rank order of superior and inferior classifications of 
individuals may crosscut a whole society or it may be but 
one structure or segment within the larger society in which 
there is a hierarchy of several positions which are evaluated 
as above and below each other. Caste and class belong to 
the former variety of rank, and such groups as certain eco- 
nomic organizations, like a factory, associational groups with 
higher and lower orders, military, church, and political or- 
ganizations in most societies, are ordinarily to be classed in 
the segmental type of hierarchy. 

The subtype of rank to which caste and class belong 
tends to organize the whole life of the individuals who oc- 
cupy places in a social system of that kind, while the seg- 
mental type controls but part of the individual’s behavior 
and might be of little consequence in other parts of his daily 
life. 

Rank is but one form of the larger category of status. 
Other forms of status are those in which an individual or a 
group is not given superior or inferior position and where 
comparative ranking and evaluation are not considered. 
Status, from the point of view of this chapter, is the most 
general term which refers to the location of individuals in 
groups in the social system of a given society. The terms 
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social position and social places are used in this chapter as 
synonymous with status. These latter terms are in some 
respects to be preferred to the former since status for most 
people tends to accent the legal or political part of a per- 
son’s position rather than his total social participation as do 
the other two. All of the social positions or statuses in some 
societies may be of such a nature that they are available to 
all members of the group; which means that, unlike a ranked 
society, the individual in his lifetime will occupy all of the 
positions to be found in the society. Certain of the simple 
societies are so little differentiated that it is possible and usual 
for all members of the same sex and of the same life span 
to occupy all of the social positions or statuses to be found 
there. Societies which are organized on the basis of kinship, 
sex, and age divisions and have no other organized forms 
of social behavior are usually classifiable under the non-rank 
type. 

These biological differentiae of sex and age may be given 
superior and inferior social evaluations by the members of all 
groups. If they are, this means that in some respects the 
problem of ranking is present in all societies, but even where 
this is known to be true for certain simple local groups within 
a given age range in either sex, the problem of ranking will 
be absent. 

In brief, the problem to which we have addressed our- 
selves, namely, that of caste and class in a Southern society, 
falls under the wider category of rank and the several forms 
of rank are part of the larger problem of status. 


II 


In the earlier paragraphs we have indicated already that 
the question of status must be understood as but one of the 
aspects of the division of social labor. An individual’s status 
in any society is an evaluated part of the society which he 
occupies. A simple society has a simple technological adapta- 
tion, simple economic specialization, and a comparatively sim- 
ple social structure, but as one moves one’s attention from the 
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comparatively simple to the more complex folk societies and 
on to the advanced and highly complex modern ones there 
is an increasing social complexity which is associated with an 
increasing technological complexity or specialization. 

Many of the simple communities have no organized eco- 
nomic groups, no organized governmental groups, no organ- 
ized associational groups or church groups, and, of course, no 
groups which interrelate these various types of human group- 
ings. They do possess family, extended kinship, sex, and 
age structures. The functions of the former types of struc- 
tures in these simpler societies are performed by the latter 
ones. The social system of these simple societies provides a 
few social positions for the individuals in the system which 
tend not to be evaluated in a rank order and are more directly 
related to the biological individual in his biological relations. 
As we have said, the most important biological facts around 
which the other social systems are organized are sex differ- 
ences, biological maturation, and the combinations of these 
two as expressed particularly in the kinship systems. 

In such societies superordination and subordination with 
superior and inferior social places or statuses depend on one’s 
position in the kinship structure and the sex-age divisions. 
Except for the factor of sex during their lives, all individuals 
occupy all places within the structure. Some of the first indi- 
cations of the inclusion of purely social factors to these bio- 
logical principles of social grouping are such phenomena as 
wealth or religious symbols which permit more rapid move- 
ment out of the more lowly evaluated younger age grades 
into the more highly evaluated ones in the older grades. The 
addition of these purely social principles to the others greatly 
modifies the kind of social systems we have heretofore de- 
scribed and definitely creates social ranking. 

Let us now omit any consideration of the intermediate 
types of social differentiation and move from the pole of 
social simplicity to the pole of complexity and examine the 
kinds of societies found at this extreme (we will, for the 
moment, eliminate modern European and American soci- 
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eties). In the complex social types, the situation is the exact 
opposite of the former one. The family organization, kin- 
ship systems, sex and age divisions are present as before, and, 
while still important in the social life of any given com- 
munity, they tend to be less important in assigning social 
status to the individuals in the society than they were in the 
less complex forms. 

The number of elementary families increases and the 
number and variety of age and sex divisions multiply; but, 
most important, organized forms of behavior, commonly 
called economic, religious, political, and associational organ- 
izations, appear as separate structures in these socially com- 
plex communities and divide the lives of individuals within 
the whole society into compartments of behavior which are 
not in the simpler communities. Each of the above listed 
types of institutions may have a large number of subtypes. 
For example, the association as a structural unit, in our 
society, varies from a simple undifferentiated “club” with a 
few members and no officers to organizations which are inter- 
national with thousands of local “chapters,” each with its 
own official hierarchy and all of them interrelated through a 
series of sub-hierarchies which ultimately unite into a larger 
one which has a central and dominant office or officers at the 
top. For our purposes, certain church organizations would 
serve equally well for examples as would certain economic 
institutions. 

Such great social differentiation offers a large number 
of possible places into which the new members of a society 
may be born or later move. Although there is this high 
diversity of place and, theoretically speaking, a given indi- 
vidual has an exceedingly large number of places available 
for him, actually most societies permit but a narrow range of 
places for him to participate. A newborn individual in such 
communities is not permitted an indiscriminate place of birth, 
but he is assigned a position which is usually determined by 
the social position of his parents. Unlike the simpler society, 
a person’s status or social place is determined by multiple 
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factors which are largely social and not so directly dependent 
on biological factors. 

All the extra Euro-American complex societies develop 
social hierarchies or ranked orders within each of their sep- 
arate structures which may or may not allow access or free 
mobility up and down their social ladders. All the extra 
Euro-American complex societies provide a system of rank- 
ing by which the general position of all individuals is as- 
signed and such phenomena as class, caste, minority groups, 
and less easily named and classifiable groups are to be found. 

Since our own society is as much or more complex than 
any of the other highly differentiated ones, it would seem a 
likely hypothesis, given the fact that this society exhibits all 
of the other phenomena of complexity including the hier- 
archies within the separate structures of the society (factories, 
churches, armies, etc.), that we, too, should possess ranked 
orders which would crosscut the whole society and produce 
such phenomena as class and caste and similar groupings. 

It was with this hypothesis in mind that we began our 
investigation of a community in the Deep South. Previously 
we had found a well-elaborated class system by our researches 
in an old New England community. After several years 
of study there we were able to describe in detail the internal 
and external relations of this community’s class system. We 
later extended our investigations into the other area of the 
United States where our cultural traditions had had the long- 
est time to produce an organized and settled order of com- 
munity life—the Deep South. Our explicit assumptions 
were that we would find a rank order which would also 
organize the relations of what have been called the Negro 
and white “races.” Our test evidence soon demonstrated 
that a Southern white class system was present. Our later 
evidence forced us to develop a theory for the Southern com- 
munity’s social system which drastically changed our original 
class hypothesis since it included: (1) a fundamental caste 
social grouping which separated the so-called Negro and 
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white “races” into two castes; (2) a class system for the 
white caste; and (3) a class system for the Negro caste. 


III 


It shall be our next task in this chapter to present a 
typology of ranked societies in order that we can place our 
own in a comparative framework. It is possible, with the 
recognition of the relation of status to social differentiation, 
to develop a rudimentary typology of the societies of the 
world which will increase our knowledge about the general 
question of superordination and subordination and the related 
questions of rank and of caste and class. With the use of such 
a typology, we can more adequately apply the appropriate 
criteria and examine the more significant data for our under- 
standing of the problem of class, caste, and similar phenomena 
in the Deep South. 

In brief, the following types of societies are found 
throughout the world when examined with the concept of 
rank in mind: 

(1) Societies in which all parts of the structure are avail- 
able to all individuals during their lifetime. Superordination 
and subordination of all individuals are present but deter- 
mined by the part of the society a given individual occupies at 
a given moment in his life. For example, he will be sub- 
ordinate when he is in the relation of a son to a father and 
at a moment later superordinate when he is in the relation 
of the father to his son. The principles of masculine and 
feminine dominance are not recognized, and there is no dis- 
crimination on the basis of age after maturity. Certain soci- 
eties tend to approximate this theoretical pole, but none of 
them completely achieve it. 

(2) Societies which organize the sexes on a superordinate 
and subordinate basis. In such societies the male is usually, 
but not always, dominant. 

(3) Societies where different ages are dominant in rela- 
tion to other ages. For example, in many societies, the old 
people occupy superordinate positions because they belong 
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to the topmost age grade and, because of their age, they are 
superior to the younger grades below them. 

(4) Societies where sex and age divisions are combined 
into groups where certain of them are superordinate and 
others are subordinate. There are societies, for example, 
Australia, where old men are superior to all other groups 
and young females inferior to all other groups. 

(5) Societies which maintain separate structures in which 
inferior and superior statuses are maintained, such as church 
and military hierarchies, but at the same time, such societies 
do not possess higher and lower groups which crosscut the 
whole social life of the community. 

(6) Societies which have groups of inferior and superior 
rank which crosscut the entire community. This type of 
society can be conveniently divided into the following sub- 


types: 


(a) Societies where diverse cultural or ethnic traditions are 
ranked. Varieties of such a subtype can be recognized by a test 
of the amount and kind of movement allowed in and out of the 
cultural groups. Fundamentally, the question here is the presence 
or absence of certain symbols in the behavior of the individual which 
the society permits him to maintain, give up, or acquire. Such cul- 
tural traditions (or ethnic groups) are frequently difficult to dis- 
tinguish from class and caste groupings. 

(b) Societies with one cultural tradition, or which make no dis- 
tinction between separate ethnic traditions, which are highly differ- 
entiated and where different parts of the societies are given higher 
and lower values by its members. At least two subvarieties of such 
can be recognized: 

Caste Societies: It is convenient to distinguish certain varieties of 
caste structures, first, on the basis of the kinds of symbols which 
are used or accented (color, race, age of an individual’s family in 
the cultural tradition, possession of military or religious symbols, 
as well as many others). Other varieties may also be distinguished 
on the basis of the kind and degree of subordination and super- 
ordination of the inferior and superior castes. 

Class Societies: The same varieties may be distinguished for class 
as for caste. 
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(7) Societies in which rank is determined by a combina- 
tion of all the above; for example, our own society possesses 
ranked internal structures, class and caste orders, groups with 
diverse cultural (ethnic) traditions, as well as sex and age 
evaluations. : 

It will be noted that the sequence of societies listed here 
tends to increase from the first simple type to the last and 
most complex one and at the same time the ranking change: 
from a status situation in which there is little or no ranking 
to one in which almost all behavior is given an evaluation of 
rank. 

With this admittedly rough, but we believe useful, typol- 
ogy of ranking in mind, let us turn our attention to an attempt 
to define more precisely what we mean by caste and class. 
Caste and class are terms which refer in general to the same 
kind of social phenomena. They both are words which refer 
to concepts which connote superior and inferior groups where 
there are one or more superordinate groups and one or more 
subordinate groups. The members of the total society by 
their system of evaluations are able to rank the persons of 
the group according to the places in which these persons par- 
ticipate in the social group. Such placing or ranking is done 
by the individual members when they recognize and evaluate 
the symbols possessed by an individual and when they ex- 
amine the social relations of the individual involved (the 
scientific observer attempts to approximate obtaining this 
knowledge by his field operations). 

The fundamental social determinants of an individual’s 
status in a caste or a class are: (1) the rules of marriage 
which organize the more or less permanent relations between 
the sexes; (2) the rules of descent which organize the rela- 
tions between older and younger generations; and (3) the 
rules which determine the distribution of rights, privileges, 
duties, obligations, and their symbols. 

A class system regulates the relations among its various 
higher and lower orders by allowing upward and downward 
marriage, but ordinarily it is more usual for the members of 
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a given class to marry within their own group. A caste sys- 
tem differs from a class system in this respect; whereas the 
latter permits exogamy a caste system prohibits it. The pre- 
vention of intercaste marriage may not be written in the legal 
codes, but the sanctions which operate to maintain the caste 
evaluations and systems of behavior either prohibit such 
unions entirely or hold such marriages to a negligible mini- 
mum. 

A class system sanctions a certain amount of upward and 
downward movement by individuals or such groups as fam- 
ilies and associations within the higher and lower classes. 
There is a system of rewards and punishments, that is to say, 
positive and negative sanctions which help regulate the 
amount and kind of movement allowed and not allowed. 
Certain societies permit upward mobility on the basis of reli- 
gious experience. Others permit upward mobility through 
the acquisition of a ritual office or of a magical formula; 
others tend to evaluate the proper expression of such talents 
as those found in the several arts as sufficient motive power 
for upward mobility and their loss as sufficient cause for 
downward mobility. A large number of societies stress the 
display and ritual use of acquired wealth as factors for up- 
ward mobility and loss of such wealth as a factor for down- 
ward movement in the class system. 

Caste, in contrast to class, prohibits upward and down- 
ward mobility. The rule of once a caste member always a 
caste member holds throughout the lifetime of an individual 
and throughout the lives of his descendants. In a caste sys- 
tem there are no positive sanctions for changing a person’s 
caste status and there are a large number of negative sanctions 
or punishments which function to prevent intercaste move- 
ments. When functioning fully, caste tends to maintain a 
stable equilibrium in the outward lives of the generations 
which occupy the system at any given time and permits little 
disturbance when members of the generations enter and leave 
the system by birth and death. On the other hand, class is 
so organized that there is constant change in the relations of 
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the individuals who occupy places in the several classes, and 
such a system must permit a certain amount of disequilibrium 
in the lives of at least a moderate proportion of the individ- 
uals of all classes. 

Briefly, caste may be defined as a rank order of superior- 
superordinate orders with inferior-subordinate orders which 
practice endogamy, prevent vertical mobility, and unequally 
distribute the desirable and undesirable social symbols. Class 
may be defined as a rank order of superior and inferior orders 
which allows both exogamy and endogamy, permits move- 
ment either up or down the system, or allows an individual 
to remain in the status to which he was born; it also unequally 
distributes the lower and higher evaluated symbols. 

It must be remembered that these two categories of rank 
are closely related and that it is possible to find communities 
in which it would be difficult to place the system of rank 
found there in either caste or class. This is true since even 
in the most conservative of castes in India as well as else- 
where a few cases of marriage out of the group can always 
be found and a few cases of upward mobility usually are dis- 
coverable. The well-known phenomenon of East Indian 
hypergamy is an example of both of these variations from 
the caste ideal. 

IV 

Now that we have defined caste and class for our purposes 
and we have examined the nature of the problem of rank, 
let us briefly describe the chief characteristics of another caste 
system. Caste is found in most of the major areas of the 
world; this is particularly true of Africa, Asia, and America. 
The Indians of the Southeastern United States and those of 
British Columbia have well-developed, if not caste, then 
castelike structures. We cannot take time to examine those 
American systems, but we shall briefly summarize the mate- 
rial on East Indian caste as presented by such writers as 
Senart, Bouglé, Risley, and others. 

It is not correct to speak of an Indian caste system since 
there is a variety of systems there which differ in form from 
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almost tribal local groups, which are felt to be superior or 
inferior to others around them and have taken over little of 
the behavior which we usually associate with caste, to a highly 
organized social structure with an elaborate internal organ- 
ization which possesses strict rules governing the behavior of 
the superior and inferior caste relations. Indian caste no- 
where conforms to the classical and popular idea of it which 
supposes it to be divided into several inferior and superior 
orders which are organized around occupational groupings. 

Emile Senart, in his book Caste in India: The Facts and 
the System, says that “the whole of India appears to us not as 
a simple collection of individuals, but as a mass of corporate 
unities.”" He continues by saying that these groups differ 
in customs, that they are distinguished by special names, that 
they isolate themselves to prevent intermarriage, that they 
keep rules which prohibit contact and particularly the sharing 
of meals together, that these groups are partly differentiated 
by hereditary occupation and a jurisdiction over their own 
rules. He emphasizes that all of them are different and that 
all of them have special rules of conduct. He says, for ex- 
ample, that in Bengal there are groups which are called, and 
seem to be, Brahmanic by all the rules characteristically 
assigned to that caste, yet on examination their behavior 
demonstrates that they are “imperfectly assimilated non- 
Aryan groups.” He demonstrates that in many cases the 
tribe or local community and a caste are frequently identical. 
Senart says that there were counted over one hundred and 
twenty castes in the one district of Poona of about nine hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants and that many of these were split 
into subdivisions. For example, in Poona the Brahmans, 
theoretically supposed to be one caste throughout all India, 
were in this one small area divided into fifteen groups, each 
of which was exclusive, and even these fifteen groups were 
redivided into subdivisions which had prohibitions against 
intermarriage. He says, “It is a characteristic tendency 

1 Emile Senart, Caste in India: The Facts and the System, trans. Sir E. 
Denison Ross, C.I.E. (London, 1930), p. 10. 
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among all the castes to subdivide into more and more mul- 
tiple groups, like coteries in the same social sphere.” This 
last statement corresponds remarkably to some of the sub- 
divisions which exist among the Negro and white inferior 
and superior groups within our own two castes. 

He proves false the common opinion among people out- 
side India that a caste maintains its one place in relation to 
all other castes. He declares that all means are used to 
advance the place of a caste in a hierarchy even to the extent 
of trickery, corruption, and force. For the larger caste 
groupings, only the most general characteristics are common 
to the whole group. For example, he demonstrates that 
while it is commonly believed that Brahmans are exclusively 
the religious and priestly group, they actually practice many 
other tasks besides being learned men, ascetics, and priests. 
They are also cooks, soldiers, scribes, merchants, cultivators, 
shepherds, and even chair-porters. In other words, while 
in theory caste demands occupational specialization in prac- 
tice even the most ideally organized of the several castes, the 
Brahmans, have a great variety of occupations. Bouglé also 
emphasizes this point in his Essais sur le régime des castes, 
when he says that one can distinguish six castes of commer- 
cials, three of scribes, forty of peasants, thirteen of liquor 
manufacturers, etc.; which indicates that no one occupation 
has but one caste assigned to it. This emphasis on occupa- 
tional heterogeneity cannot be carried too far, however, since 
there is some tendency toward certain castes being econom- 
ically specialized. 

Senart says that two of the most fundamental rules of 
caste are that one should take meals only with one’s equals, 
and that one should not marry outside one’s group, but even 
here some castes do eat together and other castes do permit 
marriage outside the group. One of the most characteristic 
features of caste in India is the regional variation of the rules 
governing their most fundamental behavior. 

In summary, one can say that where caste is supposed to 
be found in its most ideal form, India, it is not a rigidly 
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organized, highly formalistic system with invariant rules of 
behavior but a variety of social systems which tend to recog- 
nize rules of endogamy, of descent, and of certain restrictions 
of relations which help preserve a not too rigidly organized 
rank order of relations. It must also be emphasized that 
constant change is the rule rather than the exception. 

Let us now examine caste as it is found in the United 
States. The community in the lower South studied by 
the present writers and their colleagues possessed two caste 
groups. The white caste is in a superordinate position and 
the Negro caste in a subordinate social position. Intermar- 
riage is prohibited between the members of the two groups, 
which controls the family as the mechanism which regulates 
the social placement of the offspring of a given pair. The 
child of a sexual relation across the caste line is penalized by 
being refused a family position and by being placed in the 
lower caste. 

Mobility out of the lower group into the higher is for- 
bidden, even though a biologically white “Negro” may pos- 
sess the complete configuration of the high symbols which 
the society possesses and have all the necessary requirements 
except this one for status in the upper caste. Mobility down 
into the lower caste is also forbidden to an upper caste mem- 
ber although he may possess but few white status symbols 
except that of being born into a family which the community 
recognizes as “white.” 

The society also possesses countless rules which maintain 
social distance. It is perhaps significant that the most im- 
portant of these is the rule preventing whites and Negroes 
to perform the social ritual of eating together. (In most of 
the societies of the world such a ceremonial of “breaking 
bread” is a ritual symbol of brotherhood and at least of 
potential equality.) 

There has been no attempt in these last few paragraphs 
to demonstrate that our caste structure and Indian caste struc- 
ture are exactly the same, but rather we have attempted to 
show that they are the same kind of social phenomena and, 
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therefore, for the comparative sociologists and social anthro- 
pologists they are forms of behavior which must have the 
same term applied to them. 

The foregoing interpretation of Southern society has 
emerged, as we have said, from a recent social anthropolog- 
ical study of Old City” and its plantation environment in the 
lower South. During the remainder of this chapter, the 
methods used in this research will be stated, the basic caste- 
sanctions of the society will be described, the chief mech- 
anisms for controlling the resultant antagonisms will be 
illustrated, and a framework for studying the variations in 
Negro-white relationships will be presented. 


Vv 


The theoretical adequacy of the caste-interpretation de- 
pends upon the extent to which it fits the various types of 
relationships between whites and Negroes in this society. 
Whether or not it can be a useful interpretation for those in- 
terested in the more effective organization of society—and 
usefulness is the essential test of the scientific value of any 
generalization—can be determined only by those who have 
the power to handle the society. For the student of human 
behavior, however, the virtue of this approach appears to be 
that it enables him to define social controls for relatively 
small groups of people. In this process, new light is thrown 
upon both the operation of social institutions and the train- 
ing of persons who live at specific levels in the social hier- 
archy. For example, as the field work in Old City developed 
it was possible to define the behavioral modes and controls 
of small intimate groups of people (“cliques”) in a given 
subclass, in the white or in the Negro caste. One could thus 
learn the behavior of a social “‘clique” of Negroes who were 
near “the top” of upper-middle class, or of another small 
group near “the bottom” of lower-lower class. Such a de- 
tailed, empirical study of modes of behavior at many levels 
within each color-group enabled the researchers to define 


? This city has about fifteen thousand inhabitants, of whom a little more 
than one-half are colored. 
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within narrow limits of variation the types of relationships 
which prevailed between whites and Negroes. Before illus- 
trating this method of classifying Negro-white relationships, 
however, it is necessary to state how the behavioral data 
were gathered and what kinds of data were analyzed. 

A white fieldworker and his wife, and a Negro field- 
worker and his wife lived in the society for a little over one 
and one-half years.* All of the fieldworkers except the white 
woman had been born and reared in the South or in the 
border states, living there continuously except during their 
college or university training. In Old City they conformed 
to the behavioral modes of their respective castes; they par- 
ticipated chiefly with the upper and upper-middle classes. 
After about six months of residence, they appeared to be 
accepted as full-fledged members of their caste and class 
groups, and dropped their initial roles of researchers. Their 
observations of group behavior were therefore made in the 
actual societal context, in situations where they participated 
as members of the community, within the limits of their caste 
and class roles. The interviews also were obtained in this 
normal context, and except where matters of fact, such as 
factory or plantation management were concerned, few ques- 
tions were asked. Every effort was made to adapt the prin- 
ciples of associative interviewing to intimate social situations, 
so that the talk of the individual or group would not be 
guided by the fieldworker, but would follow the normal 
course of talk in. that part of the society. 

In this manner, both overt behavior and verbalization 
with regard to all the societal institutions were recorded for 
all color, class, age, and sex groups, down to the small, inti- 
mate cliques. The white and colored fieldworkers contin- 
ually checked with each other all of their observations and 
interviews pertaining to Negro-white relations, so as to bring 

* The fieldworkers were Mr. and Mrs. Burleigh Gardner and Mr. and 
Mrs. Allison Davis. Additional field work on colored cliques was done by 
Mr. J. G. St. Clair Drake. This study, under the direction of Professor W. 


Lloyd Warner, has been written by Mr. Davis, and Mr. and Mrs. Gardner, 
and will appear in the near future. 
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into the field of discussion their own initial caste dogmas, 
and to learn to see both sides of this behavioral relation. The 
methodological aim from the beginning was to see every 
Negro-white relationship from both sides of the society, so 
as to avoid a limited “white view” or a limited “Negro 
view.” The same type of objective approach was sought to 
the study of class behavior; all interviewers participated, in 
both formal and informal affairs, with all classes in their caste. 

In addition to records of overt behavior and verbaliza- 
tions, which cover more than five thousand pages, statistical 
data on both the rural and urban societies, as well as news- 
paper records of social gatherings, were collected. 


VI 


One does not have to live in Old City or any other South- 
ern community long to discover that there is no intermarriage 
between the white and Negro groups. This legal and cus- 
tomary restriction means that, except in the very few cases 
of common law marriage between white men and colored 
women, there is no family life or intimate social participation 
between Negroes and whites. This system of marriage reg- 
ulation is further bulwarked by economic and educational 
controls which operate so as to bar colored persons from the 
great majority of professional, white-collar, skilled, and 
managerial occupations. 

Associated with these fundamental controls, there is a 
series of other controls, such as the legal restriction upon 
mixed seating of Negroes and whites in public gatherings 
and in public carriers, the barring of Negroes from certain 
residential areas, and the deferential behavior demanded by 
whites of Negroes in all face-to-face relations, except that of 
white merchant and colored customer. The methods of sub- 
ordinating the colored group vary in minor respects from 
area to area. For example, in certain of the larger Southern 
cities, as well as in smaller cities, a curfew restriction is en- 
forced against Negroes who appear in white residential areas. 
Even today, Negroes in certain small cities in the lower 
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South find it dangerous to own large automobiles, to wear 
expensive clothes, or to smoke cigars on “white” business 
streets. Area variations appear even in such matters as buy- 
ing a sandwich at a white restaurant, or sending a telegram. 
In some towns and cities Negroes are permitted to receive 
their sandwiches across a counter, but must eat them outside; 
in others they must go to the back door of the cafe. Four 
years ago a colored person could send a telegram from the 
local office in Old City, but in a large Florida city at the 
same time, he would have had to stand outside on the 
pavement until a delivery-boy was sent out to take his 
message. 

Everywhere in the South, however—and with almost 
equal generality in the border states—the basic restrictions 
upon marriage, occupation, and public gatherings separate 
the two groups into two self-perpetuating castes, in such a 
way that the white group is assured the higher privileges 
and fuller opportunities. Its members are also assured a 
tremendous gain in psychological security and ease, the free- 
dom from a large number of arbitrary and systematic frus- 
trations, as a result of their categorically defined superiority 
of status. 

Within this system, the enforcement of the specific con- 
trols which establish the relative positions of the two groups 
gives rise to a continual aggressiveness upon the part of whites, 
and a continual frustration and hostility upon the part of 
Negroes. This mutual antagonism, which is typical of all 
groups of human beings occupying superordinate and sub- 
ordinate positions with regard to each other, is continually 
being expressed by both color groups. Since all Negroes 
know, however, that according to the white society’s Chris- 
tian dogma of the brotherhood of man and the American 
democratic dogma of the equality of citizens, they are un- 
justly treated, and since it is they who are on the receiving 
end of the most violent caste sanctions, it is to be expected 
that basic frustrations around caste position, and expressions 
of hostility to the opposite caste would be relatively more 
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frequent within the Negro than within the white group. 
Anyone who believes that the hostile statements uttered by 
Southern whites toward Negroes are extreme should be al- 
lowed to hear those uttered by Negroes, even Negro children 
and adolescents, toward whites. 

The interviews from Old City and the surrounding 
plantations abound in such expressions, most of which oc- 
curred in the course of general conversation. A convenient 
illustration is the reaction of Negroes to a civic parade, spon- 
sored by white merchants in Old City. This parade had, in 
addition to its economic value, the function of dramatizing 
the position of the two castes in the society. The only Ne- 
groes in the parade were two jazz orchestras; they rode in 
the only undecorated trucks in the parade and wore no cos- 
tumes. In addition, there was a masked figure of a Negro 
washerwoman and another of a huge Negro eating a water- 
melon. These were minstrel roles played by white persons. 
To both Negroes and whites, they symbolized the fact that 
menial and comic roles were the chief ones allotted to Ne- 
groes in their relationships with white people. 

After the parade, the Negro interviewers found that both 
upper and upper-middle class Negroes on the street, and 
lower-class Negroes in their discussion groups in restaurants 
expressed extreme hostility to the parade and to the whole 
white society. Members of all classes not only objected to 
the figures of the Negro washerwoman and watermelon- 
eater, but said repeatedly that representative groups of col- 
ored schoolchildren, churches, and societies should have been 
invited to march. Equally widespread antagonism was ex- 
pressed during Historical Week, moreover, toward white 
people of the upper class, because they dressed their colored 
servants like slaves and had them sing and dance slave-songs. 
Upon several occasions when Negroes were whipped, shot, or 
threatened. by white persons, finally, vigorous expressions of 
resentment and hostility were general in the colored group. 
In three cases, where the lives of upper-class colored men 
were threatened by whites or were thought to be in danger of 
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their attack, lower-class colored men actually came at night 
to defend these homes with shotguns. 

In like manner, the constant necessity for subordinating 
the colored worker, both in economic and in caste relations, 
arouses strong antagonisms within the white employer. The 
interviews with white planters are replete with volunteered 
and somewhat sadistic accounts of the whippings of Negro 
men and even Negro women. These accounts certainly do 
not represent the usual method of subordinating Negro 
workers, however. The economic control held by the white 
employer, and the threat of legalized force which is implied 
in his caste position are usually sufficient to keep the Negro 
worker in line. Cursing, gibes, and threats are usually the 
strongest punishments used, therefore. In view of this fact, 
the violent nature of most of the landlords’ stories about 
Negroes must be considered an emotional outlet for the 
accumulated hostility which the system of ranking Negroes 
and whites constantly stimulates. 

A society cannot persist, however, unless its hierarchal 
antagonisms are systematically controlled. It would be de- 
stroyed either by open conflict between the groups, or by the 
emigration of the subordinate group. As a matter of fact, 
of course, there do exist both on the plantations and in Old 
City, itself, social bonds which control the mutual antag- 
onisms of the two castes. On the plantation, the chief bonds 
are the paternalistic relation which still persists between the 
families of many landlords and their colored tenants, and 
the mutual economic dependence of landlord and tenant in 
making a crop. The major effect of the tenant system upon 
any kind of tenant is to keep him dependent upon his land- 
lord from week to week for his food and other necessities, 
and to end by making such dependence a habit. The colored 
tenant, in addition, depends upon his individual white land- 
lord for protection from the white law and the white caste 
as a group. At the same time, in Old County he is given 
preference over white tenants by the white landlords because 
he can be controlled more easily, as a result of his caste posi- 
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tion. This mutual dependence is the means by which the 
Negro exists at present, and by which the white landlord is 
reconciled to him. 

In order to describe the bonds which control antagonism 
between the two castes in the city, it is first necessary to 
examine briefly the social classes which exist within each 
caste. The class system operates so as to allow free and inti- 
mate participation between members of the same caste, only 
when they have similar social and economic traits. Although 
class traits and the prescribed behavioral sanctions are not as 
uniform and explicitly defined as are the sanctions of caste 
position, they appear both in statistical analysis and in field 
observation. Large groups within each caste recognize dif- 
ferences in rank and privilege between themselves, choose 
their intimate associates from those who have the same traits 
and behavioral modes, and train their children in these 
specific types of behavior. 

VII 


While marked occupational and economic differentiation 
is lacking among Negroes, on account of the caste-restric- 
tions, there is no doubt that the Negroes have a class system, 
and that it is increasing in complexity. The sanctions of the 
small upper and upper-middle classes in Old City, for ex- 
ample, may be briefly summarized in the questions which 
their members tacitly and explicitly ask concerning lower- 
middle class persons who are trying to “push” into this circle 
of participation. For a person between the ages of twenty 
and thirty, who is trying to enter upper or upper-middle 
class, the significant questions are: 

(1) Has he had a normal school or college education? 

(2) Does he or his family follow a professional or semi-professional 
occupation? 

(3) Does he speak grammatical English, and exhibit the etiquette 
and dress of the group which he is attempting to enter? - 

(4) Is he black? 

(5) In the case of a woman, has she had sexual relations with a 
white man? 


The approved answer to the last two questions is a negative. 
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It should also be realized that since a large number of 
interchangeable variables are involved in class status, a great 
many combinations are possible, and as a result, a great many 
small gradations in social rank appear. It is this fact which 
accounts for the narrow differences in rank which exist be- 
tween the social cliques that form the constituent parts of a 
social class. 

If one then analyzes Negro-white relations, in terms of 
only the broader class divisions—upper, middle, and lower— 
in each caste, one learns that the nature of the cross-caste 
bonds differs according to the class status of the Negroes and 
whites entering into the relationship. It is therefore neces- 
sary to consider nine types of reciprocals. If, in addition, 
the behavior of the subgroups within each class, such as the 
recognized division of middle class into upper and middle 
groups, is also considered, the types of Negro-white relation- 
ships increase in number as well as in clarity of definition. 
For example, one finds in Old City that the cross-caste bonds, 
both economic and social, are strongest between upper-upper 
class whites and upper-class Negroes, and that they are weak- 
est (and social antagonisms strongest) between lower-middle 
class whites and all classes of Negroes. Such a definition of 
caste relationships must also include, however, the funda- 
mental variations according to the age-range, sex, urban or 
rural setting of both groups, and the color of the Negroes 
concerned. 

It is not possible to make an extended analysis of this 
kind within the limits of this chapter, but we may consider 
very briefly the relationships between whites of the upper 
and upper-middle classes in Old City, and Negroes of the 
corresponding classes. The cross-caste bonds are especially 
strong on this level. For example, during the emigration 
of Negro workers between 1918 and 1922, the leading col- 
ored and white planters, businessmen, and professional men 
co-operated extensively to stem the emigration. The white 
Chamber of Commerce joined with the local colored business- 
men’s association to persuade colored farmers and workers 
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not to emigrate. Indeed, the minutes of the rural meetings 
sponsored by the colored group show that white members 
of the Chamber of Commerce took more prominent roles as 
speakers in these meetings than did the colored men them- 
selves.* Another rather typical instance of the intercaste 
relationships on this level was the case of a white man of the 
upper-middle class who sold a lot to an upper-class Negro, 
and then protected the colored man from the encroachment 
of a lower-middle class white family living behind the 
property. 

These relationships between the whites and Negroes near 
the top of the two class-systems include not only economic 
co-operation during critical periods of the local economy, but 
also co-operative efforts in organizing the caste-system. In 
particular, they include what appears to be a conscious use by 
both groups of techniques for subordinating the lower caste. 

Through their exhibitions of patronage and of protection 
toward the colored upper and upper-middle classes, the par- 
allel white classes dramatize the patriarchal dogma of caste, 
and at the same time restrict the intercaste relationships 
to that minimum of co-operation necessary between caste 
“leaders,” i.e., to that group in the lower caste which has 
economic and social interests similar to its own. Such exhi- 
bitions are rather frequent, and the habitual and open grant- 
ing of favor and protection to their “leaders” is certainly an 
important technique for controlling the antagonisms of the 
colored inhabitants. 

In general, protection extended to the colored upper and 
upper-middle classes shields it from the caste-sanctions of the 
white courts and of the white mob. Patronage, on the other 
hand, is extended to the lower caste as a whole, although it 
is distributed through members of the colored upper and 
upper-middle classes. In Old City, as in other stratified 
societies, organized charity appears to be essentially a form 


“In 1936 and 1937, furthermore, members of the colored upper class 
subscribed heavily to bonds issued by the city to establish a textile mill and 
a rubber-goods factory in Old County. 
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of subordination of the receiving group. It operates to main- 
tain the society by furnishing subsistence to the lower group. 
It also dissolves the antagonisms of this group to the upper 
group, at the same time that it preserves the system of rank. 
In Old County’s society, patronage extended to Negroes by 
whites is notably effective in minimizing caste-antagonism, 
not because the gifts have any great monetary value—for 
they are very small—but because they are regarded by both 
castes as symbols of the paternalistic relationship of the upper 
caste to the lower. 

A third type of relationship, based upon patronage but 
verging upon a guasi-class relationship, occurs when members 
of the white upper and upper-middle classes attend entertain- 
ments or concerts in the church of the colored upper class, 
or when the colored upper class seeks to reciprocate by at- 
tending church funerals of members of the white upper 
group, even though they are segregated in the gallery. 

The protective relationship of the white upper class to- 
wards the colored parallel group was typified in the minds 
of upper-class Negroes in Old City by the experiences of 
two leading colored professional men, who became involved 
in caste crises. In the first case, a white woman of the lower 
or lower-middle class accused one of these colored men of 
having struck her during a disagreement over a property 
line; actually the upper-class Negro man had knocked from 
her hand a pistol which she was levelling at him. In spite 
of the fact that she ran down the main business-street of Old 
City, screaming, “That nigger struck me!” and later had the 
colored man arrested, her charge was thrown out of court by 
the upper-class white judge who heard the case. An even 
clearer example of this relationship was afforded by the ex- 
perience of a second colored professional man, who accident- 
ally drove his automobile into a drunken white man of the 
lower class, and killed him. Not only did local white bankers 
offer to lend this Negro money with which to defend himself, 
but a group of upper-class white women called upon him at 
his place of business to assure him that they considered him 
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a “great influence for good in the community,” and that they 
intended to see that no harm came to him. He was not 
arrested. 

Numerous examples of patronage extended by the white 
upper groups to the lower caste, using the colored upper and 
upper-middle classes as intermediaries, are likewise avail- 
able. In Old City, such gifts are made not only for the col- 
ored lower class, as in the case of gifts for the Colored Poor 
Children’s Christmas Fund, but also to churches which are 
patronized by the upper and upper-middle class Negroes. 
The caste obligation of upper-class white women, in this re- 
spect, is carried to the point where they are asked to secure 
from their white friends contributions for church “rallies” 
which are conducted by colored upper-class women. 

Relationships of a quasi-class nature between white and 
colored members of the upper groups occur chiefly at enter- 
tainments and concerts held in the church of the colored 
upper groups, especially during the religious pageant by 
which this church celebrates Historical Week. At this an- 
nual entertainment and also at periodic concerts by colored 
singers, colored upper-class women receive the congratula- 
tions of the white upper-class sponsors who are present, and 
in some cases are addressed as “Mrs.” by these white per- 
sons. During the celebration of Historical Week, further- 
more, the colored upper class identifies itself imaginatively 
with the past of the white upper class, exalting the luxury 
and beauty of the old homes, driving past these mansions— 
which they are not allowed to enter—and pointing them out 
with pride to colored visitors. 

It is necessary to remember, however, that these cross- 
caste bonds in no way counteract the fundamental taboos of 
caste position. To use diagrammatical imagery, the caste line 
still slants down sharply upon colored people in Old City, 
even if they have acquired the social traits of upper or upper- 
middle class Americans. For example, they must attend 
public schools which are tremendously inferior to those for 
whites. They cannot live in houses in the better residential 
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areas. ‘They cannot eat in the better restaurants, nor receive 
accommodations equal to those of any class of whites on 
trains or in theaters. And always there is the most funda- 
mental restriction of all, that upon occupation. It must also 
be remembered that the colored upper and upper-middle 
classes are a tiny group, and that the full brunt of caste 
deprivation is suffered by the lower class of Negroes, who 
everywhere in the South form at least three-fourths of the 
total Negro population. 
VIII 


While it is true, therefore, that relationships between 
Negroes and whites in the South vary according to the class 
positions of the persons involved, these variant behaviors are 
nevertheless always within the limits of those restrictions 
which govern marriage, occupation, education, and political 
participation. Such a system of restrictions divides the society 
into two self-perpetuating groups of people, with extremely 
unequal privileges and opportunities. Once the strength of 
this system is perceived, only the superficial observer, who 
must also be an incurable optimist, can argue against the 
generalization that the Negroes form a lower caste in the 
South, upon the sole ground that minor variations in the 
degree of their subordination exist. 

On the other hand, as soon as the methods by which the 
caste-system operates in the South have been understood, 
those groups interested in a more efficient social system will 
be in a position to look at the system as a whole. They will 
not speak merely of “prejudice,” nor of lynchings, nor will 
they hope to make any efficient reorganization of the society 
by dealing with one symptom at a time, even though this 
symptom may be the educational subordination or the polit- 
ical disfranchisement of Negroes. Caste is too powerful an 
opponent for such a peripheral attack. It is an interrelated 
system of controls, and its effects appear all along the line. 

For example, the population statistics for Old City and 
its surrounding counties, as well as for all Southern areas, 
show a tremendous disproportion between the Negro and 
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white groups as regards all of these factors: occupational 
status, income, property-ownership, morbidity and mortality, 
illiteracy, per-capita expenditures for schools, illegitimacy, 
broken families, and delinquency. Since the disabilities of 
Negroes in all these respects are systematically maintained 
by the society, little improvement of their position relative 
to that of the whites has been made during the past twenty 
years, in any of these respects. For example, one of the 
most disorganizing effects of the caste system, from the time 
of chattel-slavery, has been the prevalence of illegitimacy 
among Negroes. In Old City, one-third of all Negro births 
are illegitimate. Those social and relief agencies concerned 
with orienting the Negro family have learned by grim ex- 
perience the hopelessness of effectively reducing illegitimacy 
and desertion, and of thus making the Negro lower-class 
family a more efficient training center for the Negro child. 
Such a social change would involve gradual but basic changes 
in the economic, occupational, educational, and class status of 
the majority of Negroes. 

Caste in the South, therefore, is a system for arbitrarily 
defining the status of all Negroes and of all whites with re- 
gard to the most fundamental privileges and opportunities of 
human society. The complex of privileges and opportunities 
possessed by Negroes defines their status. It is this status 
which controls the social, economic, and no doubt the intel- 
lectual development of the Negroes in our society. 


IX 
RACE MIXTURE AND THE MULATTO 


EVERETT V. STONEQUIST 


RACE MIXTURE seems to be an inevitable consequence of the 
contact of races. It is as characteristic of the past as it is of 
the present, save that the scale and the speed of mixture have 
vastly increased in modern times. It occurs between all races 
no matter how widely separated they may be in appearance 
or culture or status; it goes on in spite of severe legal prohi- 
bitions and social ostracism. 

The nature of race mixture in any given area reflects as 
well as modifies the pattern of its race relations. The form, 
the extent, and the rate of mixture, like the status and role 
of the racial hybrids, are indexes of the kind of problem or 
lack of problem which exists, and they are also evidence of 
the direction in which race relations are moving. The im- 
portance of this aspect of any racial situation is fundamental, 
for it involves the problem of group survival and so touches 
the central nerve of the community mores. Nevertheless, 
the attitudes and policies of various communities toward the 
question of interracial mixture are by no means uniform, nor 
are the attitudes of a given community always consistent over 
a period of time. These variations are best understood, how- 
ever, not in terms of the moral level or worth of the ethnic 
groups involved, but rather as natural consequences of the 
conditions surrounding and affecting the contact and inter- 
action of the races. Some of these conditions become more 
understandable as comparisons are made between race rela- 
tions in different areas of the world. 

The relations between the white and colored races in the 
United States have been influenced by factors bound up with 
the geography and history of the country. No other part of 
the New World, for instance, offered to the early colonists 
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such an extensive land area situated in a temperate climate 
and containing such enormous and valuable natural resources. 
This meant that it was a region to which Europeans could 
bring their families and settle permanently. The fact that 
the native Indian population was sparse and primitive in its 
culture signified that no effective resistance could be made to 
the invading European: he was under little or no compunction 
to conciliate the Indian or to treat him as an equal. Thus, 
in contrast to many tropical areas in the world where the 
native population was often large and to which European 
women and children could not easily migrate, North Amer- 
ica offered a unique opportunity for the transfer of a large 
European population without the necessity for mixing its 
blood or its culture. It was a case where the existing racial 
and cultural slate could be wiped relatively clean. 

The race mixture which occurred in such circumstances 
was almost always extra-familial and therefore illicit from 
the standpoint of European law and morals. The marriage 
of a John Rolfe and a Pocahontas was sufficiently exceptional 
to arouse unusual attention but not contemporary approval, 
while the more extensive mixture of frontiersmen and In- 
dians was sufficiently removed from the settled areas to 
escape both attention and control. Such intermixture was 
either the result of casual relationships, or instances of “going 
native.” The miscegenation of whites and Indians therefore 
took place as deviations from the emerging colonial com- 
munity standards. Hostility to race mixture thus became a 
ground pattern of American social organization: it reflected 
the competing and conflicting relations of the two ethnic 
groups—a struggle rooted in the white man’s desire to pos- 
sess the land and the Indian’s reluctance to give up the basis 
of his livelihood.’ 


* As Paxson points out, it was the “best virtues of the whites [which] 
led to Indian undoing by destroying their livelihood and occupying their 
land”; and “the more honorable and steady the farmer, the more determined 
he was to possess the attractive sites and exclude forever the trespasser” 
(Frederic L. Paxson, History of the American Frontier, 1763-1893, Boston, 
1924, pp. 159) 160). 
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In regions where there was a larger native element and 
where the European could not readily transfer his family— 
such as in distant tropical regions—the association of the 
races tended to assume a form where interracial marriage 
was sanctioned. In these circumstances the native woman was 
not competing with the white woman, and the mixed blood 
children were more easily accepted by the white father. In 
Latin American countries we find that the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese adopted a relationship with the native population 
quite in contrast with that of the Anglo-Saxons in North 
America: in the Latin colonies the native wife and the mixed 
blood offspring became an integral part of the European’s 
family life. Since this practice was typical and widespread 
rather than exceptional, the individual attitudes became gen- 
eralized into the community mores. 

The factors in this process of racial incorporation were 
more complex than has been suggested. In the case of Latin 
America it is to be noted that the Spanish and Portuguese 
had already experienced prolonged contact with African 
peoples and were themselves predominantly of the brunette 
Caucasian type. This probably made them less conscious of 
color differences than was true of North Europeans. Fur- 
thermore, it has often been pointed out that the racial con- 
tacts of the Latin nations were modified by their religious 
doctrines, for the Catholic Church was an international 
organization and was committed in spirit and objective in 
favor of assimilation. The North European peoples, on the 
other hand, belonged to the more national-minded Protestant 
churches. The efforts of the Catholic Church to preserve 
and Christianize the natives were aided by the Spanish and 
Portuguese political authorities who encouraged interracial 
marriages. Such policies did not prevent much cruelty and 
exploitation, including slavery, but acting in conjunction with 
the unbalanced sex ratio, they did reduce the social barriers 
between the races.” 


* The prevailing Spanish sentiment of recognizing and Christianizing 
those of Spanish blood extended to doubtful cases such as is illustrated in 
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Once the social barriers had been broken down it was 
difficult to re-establish a color line, for after a few genera- 
tions of continued intermixture, a variety of mixed blood 
persons were in existence ranging in appearance from one 
racial extreme to the other. In the course of a century of 
intermixture, there could be individuals having as little as 
1/32 of colored ancestry—an amount difficult if not impos- 
sible to perceive. Indeed, individuals of 1/16, 1/8, or even 
less of colored ancestry might be able to pass as white. In 
Latin American colonies where there continued to be a scar- 
city of European-born women,* such a process of mixture 
meant that the dominant classes in the community themselves 
became more or less mixed so that the gradations of color 
rendered difficult if not impossible the establishment of a 
color line. In such situations it might not be inaccurate to 
speak of the absence of a color problem. 

If Latin American countries such as Brazil* represent 


the following testamentary instructions of an early settler to his sons: “Item: 
I say that I once had relations with the said Antonica my servant, who bore 
a child named Alosico. But she was ill-watched, for she also had relations 
with an Indian of my household. However, judging by the color of the 
child, everyone declares that he seems to be the son of a Christian. It seems 
so to me, for it may be that he is my son; and since in case of doubt it is 
better to acknowledge him than to ignore him, I command my sons to 
bring him up, have him indoctrinated, and do something good for him, for 
I believe that he is a son of mine, and not of an Indian.” La Vida Colonial 
(Mexico, Archivo General, Publicaciones, VI1), p. 5. Quoted in Herbert 
Ingram Priestley, The Coming of the White Man (New York, 1929), pp. 
IVI-112. 

* For instance, according to a statement of Alexander von Humboldt made 
at the end of the eighteenth century, less than one-tenth of Mexico City’s 
European-born Spaniards were women (Priestley, of. cit., p. 112). 

“The fact that Brazil was settled by the Portuguese seems to have made 
some difference in the racial policies of Brazil compared with the Spanish 
colonies. If possible, the Portuguese were less disposed toward color con- 
sciousness than the Spanish, and the relative weakness of Portugal made it 
more necessary to utilize the man power represented by the mixed bloods. 
The Spanish colonies, for a time, at least, made social and political dis- 
tinctions conform to color variations, seeking to rule the diverse racial groups 
by dividing them, and granting certificates of white status (patente de blanc) 
to mixed blood leaders. See Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, De la Colonisation chez 
les Peuples Modernes (sth ed., Paris, 1902), I, 11. 
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one extreme, the United States illustrates another extreme. 
This, of course, refers to the relations of biological races, 
not to the relations of immigrant nationalities belonging to 
the white race: as regards the latter, the United States has 
adopted the theory if not the practice of the melting pot, 
and glorified it somewhat as Brazil has glorified her melting 
pot of whites, Negroes, and Indians. In the usual American 
concept or myth of the melting pot the various immigrant 
nationalities entering the stream of American life are as- 
sumed to lose their ancestral heritages and emerge as full- 
fledged Anglo-Saxon Americans; in the Brazilian theory the 
Negro-and Indian stocks are expected to emerge as Arianized 
or white Brazilians. Thus a Brazilian writer states that “it 
is logical to expect that in the course of another century the 
métis will have disappeared from Brazil. This will coincide 
with the parallel extinction of the black race in our midst.” 

The position of the colored and mixed blood groups of 
the United States, however, is quite another problem. The 
original Indian-white situation has been immensely compli- 
cated by the importation and enslavement of a large Negro 
population. Although the Negro, and of course the Indian, 
populations have been in the United States for a longer 
period of time than have most of the present white popula- 
tion, they are from the nationalistic point of view the for- 
gotten Americans. The average white citizen probably does 
not have them in mind when thinking of the “American 
people.” If this is so, it is all the more interesting to note 
that the earliest relations of white man and Negro did not 
imply as sharp or deep a separation as became true at a later 
period. 

It has been generally assumed that the first Negroes 
brought to Virginia in 1619 were regarded and treated as 
slaves and that a class of free Negroes gradually arose only 
through special acts of emancipation. As Russell* points 

® De Lacerda, in G. Spiller, Papers on Inter-Racial Problems (London, 


1911), p. 382. 
* John H. Russell, The Free Negro in Virginia, 1619-1865 (Baltimore, 


1913), Ppp. 16-17. 
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out, this misconception pleased both Southern and Northern 
writers: Southern writers because it made slavery a more 
natural and inevitable condition based upon color, and there- 
fore capable of supporting the argument of those who be- 
lieved that all free Negroes should be reduced to slavery; 
Northern writers because it seemed to place the responsi- 
bility for the origin of slavery in Virginia and not in the 
North. Historical research,’ however, has shown that the 
first Negroes brought to Virginia were given the status of 
indentured servants, and some of them, at least, secured 
their freedom after a number of years of service. In 
this way a class of free Negroes developed which had not 
been treated as slaves in Virginia. With the passage of time 
and the importation of more Negroes there was a tendency 
to prolong the period of service of Negroes until it became 
lifelong. In this way slavery as a social condition or custom 
developed before it became defined in legislation.” Whatever 
the reasons which might explain this gradual change in 
the status of Negroes it is significant in that it transformed 
early colonial society into four elements: whites, native In- 
dians, free Negroes, and slaves. This altered the attitudes 
toward, and the character of, race mixture. 

7y. C. Ballagh, 4 History of Slavery in Virginia (Baltimore, 1902) ; 
Russell, of. cit. 

* This process is described by Russell, of. cét., chap. ii. It is of interest 
to mention that one of the first cases where a Negro servant was prevented 
by court action from securing his freedom was one in which the master him- 
self was a Negro. See Russell, of. cit., pp. 32-33. The process of develop- 
ing legal slavery from legal indenture required about fifty years. The ex- 
perience of Virginia would seem to be a good example of Sumner’s theory 
of how institutions emerge crescively from a given social situation with 
its specific needs and the resultant folkways. Yet Sumner himself qualified 
his own theory when he wrote that: “Slavery is a thing in the mores 
which is not well covered by our definition. Slavery does not arise in the 
folkways from the unconscious experimentation of individuals who have the 
same need which they desire to satisfy, and who try in separate acts to 
do it as well as they can. It is rather due to ill feeling towards members 
of an out-group, to desire to get something for nothing, to the love of 


dominion which belongs to vanity, and to hatred of labor” (William Graham 
Sumner, Folkways, Boston: Ginn and Co., 1906, p. 261). 
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Just as there was doubt concerning the status of the first 
Negroes, so there was doubt concerning the initial policy 
concerning racial intermarriage and intermixture. The asso- 
ciation of white individual servants with Negroes, both as 
servants and as slaves, gave rise to considerable miscegena- 
tion, including legal marriages. Hostility to such relation- 
ships, however, seemed to develop rapidly in Virginia as 
well as in other colonies. Only eleven years after the arrival 
of the first Negroes in Jamestown in 1619, there occurs 
a record of the first step taken to prevent race mixture. In 
this instance it was ordered that a white man should be pub- 
licly whipped before an assemblage of Negroes and whites 
“for abusing himself to the dishonor of God and the shame of 
Christians by defiling his body in lying with a Negro, which 
fault he is to acknowledge next Sabbath Day.’® In 1640 
a similar violation of race purity was punished by ordering 
the white man to do penance in church, whereas the Negro 
woman was whipped.” In spite of such cases, legislation 
prohibiting miscegenation was not enacted in Virginia until 
1662. This law may be considered as the first act in the 
slave code in that it defined the status of Negroes by recog- 
nizing the two categories of slaves and free Negroes, and 
because it stated that children born of mixed unions should 
follow the status of the mother.’ The policy that the mu- 
latto offspring should follow the condition of the mother 
was generally established by the other colonies, although 
such legislation had little effect in preventing the mixture 
of races. 


* William W. Hening, Statutes at Large of Virginia (Richmond, 1823), 
I, 146. Cited by J. H. Johnston, Race Relations in the South, 1776-1860 
(Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Chicago, 1937), p. 132. 

*° Hening, op. cit., I, 552. 

1The act reads as follows: “Whereas some doubts have arisen whether 
a child got by an Englishman upon a negro should be free or slave, be it 
therefore enacted by this present grand assembly, that all children born 
in this country shall be bound or free according to the condition of the 
mother, and if any Christian shall commit fornication with a negro man 
or woman, he or she so offending shall pay a fine double the fine imposed 
by the previous act” (ibid., II, 280). 
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It is important to note that during the seventeenth cen- 
tury racial intolerance in the colonies seemed to focus sharply 
on questions of racial miscegenation. In other relationships, 
such as business and even politics, a small number of free 
Negroes were granted about the same privileges as were 
accorded freed white servants.” But, in general, the free 
Negroes were on a distinctly lower plane than the white 
population. 

As slavery became defined in law as well as in custom 
the community attitude toward intermarriage and to some 
extent toward illicit relationships became more hostile. This 
decreased the number of interracial marriages, but its effects 
upon the number of illicit relationships is more problemati- 
cal, although the latter type of intermixture has been much 
more important in giving rise to the mixed blood popula- 
tion in the United States. One generalization seems to be 
possible in this connection: the legal marriages between 
whites and Negroes which have taken place have been pre- 
dominantly, although far from exclusively, between indi- 
viduals of the lower social classes. Since the emancipation 
of the Negro, most of these marriages have occurred be- 
tween white women and Negro or mulatto men. The evi- 
dence, although incomplete, suggests that the individuals 
involved were frequently deficient or criminal in character, 
although many of the women were respectable immigrants 
insufficiently aware of the American prejudice concerning 
mixed unions.”® 

If the partners in legal unions have been primarily of 
the lower classes, this has not been equally true of illegal 
relationships in the past. Illicit relations of varied type have 


™ Russell, of. cit., p. 125. 

“*R. S. Baker states: “. . . In the great majority of intermarriages 
the white women belong to the lower walks of life. They are German, 
Irish, or other foreign women, respectable, but ignorant . . .” (Following 
the Color Line, New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1908, p. 172). 
For a fuller review of the evidence see E. B. Reuter, The Mulatto in the 
United States (Boston, 1918), pp. 127 ff., and for the pre-Civil War period, 
Johnston, of. cit., chap. vii ff. 
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occurred ranging from passing, casual affairs to permanent 
unions which approximate marriage in everything except 
the legal sanction and the social recognition which such a 
sanction includes. These relationships have occurred in all 
classes of society and in both races. Perhaps the most com- 
mon type has been, and continues to be, that of irregular 
sex relations, although this must have decreased in relative 
frequency as the slave system developed, since in the latter 
the Negro came under the discipline of the plantation or- 
ganization. Besides the separation of whites and slaves im- 
posed by the plantation organization of slavery—a variable 
factor, to be sure—there was the social and psychological 
gulf arising out of the growing antagonism between poor 
whites and Negroes. The competition of slave labor was 
largely responsible for creating hatred in the poor white, 
but the stigma of slavery and the social and economic 
degradation of the poor whites added sentiments of contempt 
to widen the breach. Nevertheless, these sentiments were 
not sufficient to prevent social contacts and miscegenation 
between the two races. 

In the towns and cities there was no effective barrier to 
the illicit association of the races. The fact that the slaves 
were more frequently of the house-servant type, and the 
fact that the free Negro class was concentrated in the towns 
meant that there could be much uncontrolled association 
with the white race, and especially with its poorer mem- 
bers."* The urban situation itself afforded the maximum of 
opportunity for irregular and transitory forms of relation- 
ship, and so may justify the conclusion of Reuter that “it 
was in general the vicious elements of the whites which were 
responsible for the mulattoes in the cities.” 


** J. H. Johnston writes that “. . . in many instances the only associates 
of many poor whites were the mulattoes. In southern society the lot of the 
poor white was hard. In many cases the mulatto was his superior in pos- 
session of wealth and property, and the poor white man found it to his 
profit to possess the friendship of the mulatto. There are instances in which 
white men brought suit to secure the property of the deceased woman 
of color with whom they had lived” (of. cit., p. 249). 

*5 Op. cit., p. 160. 
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A more stable type of sex association frequently de- 
veloped on the plantation between the master class and fa- 
vorite slave women—a kind of “sub-surface polygamy.””* 
Authorities differ concerning the amount of intermixture 
which may have resulted from this kind of relationship: 
Russell” in his study of the free Negroes of Virginia con- 
siders that the free mulatto group originated almost entirely 
from such master-slave relations, but E. R. Turner’s vol- 
ume on the Pennsylvania Negro places the major responsi- 
bility “upon servants, outcasts, and the lowlier class of 
whites.””* The explanation for this difference may lie in the 
fact that slavery did not thrive in Pennsylvania where 
the greater development of manufacturing and commerce 
favored the work of indentured servants rather than of 
slaves. In any event, it is probable that a considerable part 
of the mixed population in all the slave colonies and states 
was originally derived from master-slave relationships. This 
does not mean that the planter class as a group favored con- 
cubinage; on the contrary, its public, including legislative, 
policy opposed it. But many individuals, including the sons 
of masters, overseers, as well as the masters, deviated in per- 
sonal practice from the verbalized group ideals so that a kind 
of double-standard sex tolerance was the rule. On the basis 
of his close study of thousands of manuscript petitions in Vir- 
ginia, James H. Johnston formulates the planter policy in 
these words: 


To prohibit the marriage of the Negro and the white race but to 
tolerate illicit union of the Negro woman and the white man, pro- 
vided always that the mulatto offspring should follow the condition 
of its mother. Possibly the planter had decided that under the exist- 
ing system the prevention of intermixture was humanly impossible. 


*¢ Tbid., p. 144. 

*T“The free mulatto class, which numbered 23,500 by’ 1860, was of 
course the result of illegal relations of white persons with negroes; but, 
excepting those born of mulatto parents, most persons of the class were not 
born of free negro or free white mothers, but of slave’ mothers, and were 
set free because of their kinship to their master and owner” (of. cit., p. 127). 

*® The Negro in Pennsylvania (Washington, 1911), p. 31. 
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Without doubt, he believed that more of evil would result from the 
mulatto reared by a white mother than from the mulatto reared by 
slave mothers; and if the mulatto child of the Negro mother were 
controlled by legislation that watched over all his activities and kept 
him in the same status as his Negro kindred, dangers to planter 
society would be averted.’® 


In fact, however, large numbers of such mulatto slave 
children were freed by their masters and fathers, and, since | 
the leaders and members of slave insurrections were often 
slaves rather than free Negroes, this may have actually 
worked to safeguard the slave system.”” However this may 
have been, the practice of concubinage with Negro women on 
the plantation was sometimes a disturbing factor in the mor- 
als and family life of the South. Thus Mrs. Madison was 
quoted as referring to the Southern wife as “the chief slave 
of the master’s harem,” and a study of divorces granted in 
Virginia” shows that the rivalry of white wife and colored 
mistress was a prominent influence in producing domestic 
disturbance. Such conditions, however, were not sufficiently 
frequent to be deemed typical,”* so that Mrs. Madison’s 
reputed characterization was an exaggeration. 

Aside from the type of polygamy practiced on the plan- 
tation there was another form of concubinage in vogue during 
slavery in several of the cities where there was a consider- 
able number of free mulatto women, and especially in New 
Orleans. In this city the French and Spanish tradition and 
practice of racial assimilation had left their mark so that a 
large society of free mulattoes had developed, many of whom 
were wealthy, well educated, and of attractive appearance. 


*° OP. cit., pp. 146-147. 

*°The point is debatable since some leaders of insurrections, such as 
Denmark Vesey, were free; on the other hand, plots were often discovered 
through the aid of faithful slaves, who were then likely to be rewarded by 
emancipation. In any case, free Negroes as a class were under strong sus- 
picion and considered to be inciters of slave discontent and rebellion. See 
ibid., chap. iii. 

In Harriet Martineau, Society in America (London, 1837), Il, 328. 
Cited from Johnston, of. cit., p. 189. 

** Ibid., chap. ix. ** According to sbid., p. 159. 
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These free people of color formed a definite social class be- 
tween the whites and the slaves, but they had especially close 
relations with the former. Olmsted, on the basis of his 
travels in 1853-54, accepts a favorable estimate of their 
character, stating that they are “affectionate in disposition, 
and constant beyond reproach.”** The careful manner in 
which such relationships were established shows clearly 
how institutionalized was this type of interracial association. 
According to Olmsted, 


When a man makes a declaration of love to a girl of this class, she 
will admit or deny, as the case may be, her happiness in receiving 
it; but, supposing she is favorably disposed, she will usually refer the 
applicant to her mother. The mother inquires, like a Countess of 
Kew, into the circumstances of the suitor; ascertains whether he is 
able to maintain a family, and, if satisfied with him, in these and other 
respects, requires from him security that he will support her daughter 
in a style suitable to the habits she has been bred to, and that, if he 
should ever leave her, he will give her a certain sum for her future 
support, and a certain additional sum for each of the children she 
shall then have. 


The colored woman, or placée, as she is termed, continues 
to maintain her usual social relationships, and refers to the 
white man as “her husband.” The man, on his part “will 
commonly be moving, also, in reputable society on the other 
side of the town; not improbably, eventually he marries, and 
has a family establishment elsewhere.” This may or may 
not involve the breaking off of his first establishment, de- 
pending upon whether or not the legal marriage is one 
de convenance. In other cases, the white man does not 
marry, but continues to maintain the relationship with his 
placée, to support their children, and finally to bequeath 
them his estate. 

With the end of slavery and the establishment of the 
Negro’s right to move about, there was an “enormous in- 
crease in racial intermixture,””’ and especially of the promis- 


** Frederick L. Olmsted, A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States (New 
York, 1904), II, 243 ff. ** Reuter, of. cit., p. 160. 
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cuous sort. The march of the Union armies into the South 
involved an immediate increase in demoralization. Of greater 
long-time significance has been the migration of Negroes to 
urban centers both in the South and in the North. This has 
meant not only opportunities for greater association of whites 
with Negroes but also of mulattoes with blacks. The result 
has been to increase the amount of white blood in the Negro 
population and also to diffuse it from those already mixed to 
those who were unmixed. Consequently, the Negro in Amer- 
ica has become more and more a mixed race composed in 
varying degree of Negro, white, and Indian elements.” 
What is the role of the mulatto in the interracial situa- 
tion of the United States? In general, that role has been 
and remains conditioned by the fact that the white race 
draws a sharp color line against the mulatto just as it does 
against the black: both are placed in the same subordinate 
category. This blocks’ the natural and universal desire of 
the person of mixed blood to identify himself and associate 
with the dominant white group, and results either in isolat- 
ing him from the black as well as from the white groups, or 
else forces him to associate with and accept the black people. 
In other racial situations this does not necessarily or per- 
haps generally occur: where assimilation policies are accepted 
by the dominant race (as in Latin America), the mixed blood 
tends to merge with the white race; in other regions, par- 
ticularly in colonial areas where the dominant race is rel- 
atively small in numbers, the mixed blood is likely to have 
a middle class, buffer role separating the whites from the 
unmixed race; while in still other areas where the two parent 
races in contact maintain a distinct tradition and group con- 


*° The extent of mixture is controversial. The census figures (of which 
the last is for 1920) undoubtedly underestimate the number of mulattoes, 
Instead of 16 per cent of all Negroes being mixed it may be nearer 50, or 
possibly 75 per cent. See Melville J. Herskovits, The American Negro: A 
Study in Racial Crossing (New York, 1928). Whether the rate of intermix- 
ture today is decreasing or not is impossible to state: Herskovits gives some 
evidence to show that it is decreasing. The growth of biracial organization 
and race consciousness, not to forget contraception, should favor a decrease. 
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sciousness, the mixed blood persons may be isolated and 
ostracized by both racial groups. To add to the complexity 
it must be recognized that a given mixed blood group may, 
to some extent, combine several of these roles, or be in transi- 
tion from one role to another.” 

In the United States the status and role of the mulatto 
have evolved with changes in the character of the race prob- 
lem. The status of the first mixed bloods was influenced by 
the general indefiniteness concerning the place of the Negro, 
both free and indentured. As the institution of slavery 
developed, legislative enactments forced the mixed blood 
child to follow the status of the mother. This meant that 
mulattoes might be born into slavery or into freedom. Since 
many mulatto children of white planters were emancipated, 
the class of free mulattoes grew rapidly. The story of the 
free Negro is therefore in large part the story of the free 
mulatto, a story which illustrates the uncertain ties and con- 
tradictions in the position and character of the mulatto. 

The free Negro, like the mulatto, was an anomaly in the 
scheme of race relations. The white man was not always 
sure how he should be treated: the same white man who dis- 
liked and feared the consequences of race mixture might him- 
self be responsible for some of it; the same white man who 
supported legislation to compel newly emancipated Negroes 
to leave the state might himself manumit some of his slaves 
er sign petitions to exempt a particular free Negro from the 
consequences of such legislation. Different sections of the 
white community likewise reflected the division of opinion 
concerning the character of the free Negro. Some urged 
repressive policies because the free Negro was suspectéd of 
crime and of plotting insurrections, or regarded as lazy and 
insolent; others, on the other hand, supported the claims of 
free Negroes and cited their good character, skill, and value 
to the community. The insurrection of 1822 in Charleston, 


*™For a discussion of other mixed blood situations from this point of 
view see the writer’s The Marginal Man: A Study in Personality and Cul- 
ture Conflict (New York, 1937), chap. ii, 
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South Carolina, led by Denmark Vesey, an educated mulatto 
from Santo Domingo, focused public attention upon the 
mulatto. Subsequently, an inquiry made by order of the 
state legislature reported that, while the slave system needed 
strong measures for its support, the free mulattoes were an 
asset rather than a liability or danger. The words of the 
report are of interest in pointing out the important buffer 
role which the mulattoes of this period seemed to have: 


We are, however, of an opinion directly the reverse, and are de- 
cidedly opposed to any system of legislation that would end in ban- 
ishing them. ‘They are, in our estimation (but perhaps we have 
viewed the subject in an improper light) a barrier between our own 
color and that of the black—and, in cases of insurrection, are more 
likely to enlist themselves under the banners of the whites. Most of 
them are industrious, sober, hardworking mechanics, who have large 
families and considerable property; and so far as we are acquainted 
with their temper, and disposition of their feelings, abhor, the idea of 
association with the blacks in any enterprise that may have for its 
object the revolution of their condition. It must be recollected also, 
that the greater part of them own slaves, and are, therefore so far 
interested in this species of property as to keep them on the watch, 
and induce them to disclose any plans that may be injurious to our 
peace—experience justifies this conclusion. The important discov- 
eries, in most cases of insurrection, particularly in the last, have been 
made through the immediate instrumentality and advice of this class. 
Would it be generous then to drive them from the comforts of their 
present situation, and exile them from our shores, when we at the 
same time acknowledge the value of the services they have per- 
formed? We think not—but it is for wiser and better heads to 
determine. We feel 'satisfied that whatever will be done in this re- 
spect will be dictated by sound and wholesome judgment. It is 
politic and sound, at the same time, to preserve a system of discipline 
in relation to them as will effectually mark the distinctive condition 
in society, and regulate their degree, when placed in opposition to our 
own. If this principle of prudent legislation be once lost sight of, 
the barriers between us must necessarily become nothing more than 
a rope of sand.”® 


7° Cited from Johnston, of. cit., pp. 238-239. 
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This buffer role of the free mulatto was a natural one 
given the slave system and the lowly condition of the slave, 
the jealousy and hatred of the poor white, and the caste atti- 
tudes of the planters. The free mulatto had little choice: 
he could rebel against the system, but there was little incen- 
tive or opportunity to do so; he chose rather to cling to his 
margin of superiority and protect it by loyal submission to 
the white leaders. His white blood and his superior culture 
and education turned him away from the black man and to- 
ward the white. This attitude, in fact, has lasted for a con- 
siderable period after slavery. 

The slave mulatto was also likely to take a conformist 
role. He, too, was conscious of his white inheritance, and, 
if related to the master, might be given advantages in educa- 
tion, training, and occupation which would divorce him soci- 
ally and psychologically from the black race. The situation 
of many such slaves might resemble that of a mulatto woman 
in Virginia who was 
. .. always the confidant, the intimate, the nurse, and friend of her 
master and mistress and their children; never maintaining the rela- 
tions to them and theirs of a menial. She is a half-blood, her father 
a white man, and never was the associate and companion of Negro 
slaves, except in the superintendence of them in the place of her 
mistress whom she relieved. . . .?° 


However, since the number of mulatto slaves was large 
and not always bound to the master class by such intimate 
relations and firm loyalties as have just been described, there 
was a possibility that many a slave mulatto would resent his 
status all the more intensely because of his consciousness of 
white blood. Thus two of the leading insurrectionists in 
American Negro history, Gabriel Prosser and Nat Turner, 
were mulattoes; and the most famous slave fugitive and 
abolitionist of the nineteenth century, Frederick Douglass, 
was also a mulatto. This aspect of the mulatto’s psychology 


*° Cited from a petition in the Archives of Virginia in ibid., p. 235. 
*°In 1850 the Federal Census listed the number at 246,656 while the 
free mulattoes were enumerated at 159,095. 
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was recognized by some writers and was one reason why the 
mulatto, both free and slave, was feared. A former Virginia 
minister wrote as follows in this connection: 

Many mulattoes know that the best blood of the South runs in their 
veins. ‘They feel its proud, impatient and spirit-stirring pulsations; 
and see themselves cast off and oppressed by those that gave them 
being. Such a state of things must produce characters fit for treason, 
stratagem and spoil... . What are we to expect from a people thus 
treated should they gain the ascendency?** 

The significant fact about the mulatto is probably not the 
presence of mixed (including white and often Indian) blood 
as a biological condition, but rather the meaning this has for 
his cultural contacts, his social experience, and his conception 
of himself. The cultural world of the mixed blood is almost 
certain to contain features which are absent or less developed 
in the case of the full blood. The mulatto will be the recip- 
ient of a tradition or of ideas which will shape his thoughts, 
his sentiments, and his conduct in the direction of the dom- 
inant race; he will probably have more intimate contacts 
with white persons; and the knowledge that he is related by 
blood with the leading race will influence the pattern of his 
life organization and mold in a distinctive manner the inter- 
pretation he makes of his experience. He will find it diffi- 
cult if not impossible to gain acceptance in the master race— 
unless he possesses the features and social traits which permit 
“passing.” He may be mentally inhibited by the thought 
that, although he is not a full-blooded Negro neither is he a 
full-blooded white man. The pull of the darker race will 
affect him even when consciously his attention is fixed upon 
the lighter race. Thus there will be an inner drama in the 
mind of the mulatto paralleling the outer drama of the inter- 
racial world, limited in its range and complexity by the extent 
to which his knowledge, his temperament, and his imaginative 
identification have assimilated him, on the one hand, and the 

John D. Paxton, Letters on Slavery, Addressed to the Cumberland 
Congregation (Lexington, Ky., 1833). Cited in Johnston, of. cit., pp. 237- 
238. 
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degree to which his strivings for self-expression and superior 
status have been rebuffed and frustrated, on the other hand. 
Such an experience will, on the average, mean a livelier 
self-consciousness, a keener social sensitiveness, perhaps a 
more alert intelligence, and generally a more sharply divided 
inner self than will characterize the unmixed individual who 
accepts without question his racial status and role as if it were 
a part of the natural order of things. 

The life of Frederick Douglass, as told in his auto- 
biography, is an interesting example of such a marginal per- 
sonality, who though born a slave, had the contacts and 
secured the education which led him step by step mentally 
to revolt and eventually to escape from slavery. Douglass, 
who was probably born in 1817, grew up in those decades 
when slavery as an institution approached its crisis; and he 
lived in the section of the country (Maryland) where the 
battle of ideas and political tendencies was most intense. As 
a slave he became aware of the struggle over slavery, discov- 
ered that slavery was not an inherent condition of the darker 
race, learned to read and write, and then to dream of free- 
dom. He played with the son of the slave-owner, as well 
as with other white children, and was on intimate terms with 
his “old master,” Captain Anthony, the manager of the 
plantation: 


Could the reader have seen Captain Anthony gently leading me 
by the hand, as he sometimes did, patting me on the head, speaking 
to me in soft, caressing tones, and calling me his little Indian boy, 
he would have deemed him a kindhearted old man, and really almost 
fatherly to the slave boy.” 


Douglass was of mixed white, Indian, and Negro blood, 
and he makes repeated but somewhat oblique references to 
his paternal, white inheritance which indicate that, while his 
conception of himself was affected by this awareness, he in- 
wardly resented the fact that he was not acknowledged by 
his father: “. .. I am happy to attribute any love of letters 


*? Life and Times of Frederick Douglass, Written by Himself (Hart- 
ford, Conn., 1881), p. 51. 
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I may have, not to my presumed Anglo-Saxon paternity, but 
to the native genius of my sable, unprotected, and unculti- 
vated mother—a woman who belonged to a race whose men- 
tal endowments are still disparaged and despised.” He 
states that his mother was the only colored person in her 
community who could read, just as Douglass was later to be 
the only slave in his region who could read and write. Many 
Southerners recognized that such knowledge was an impor- 
tant factor in creating discontent in the slave’s mind and that 
it fostered the desire to escape from the slave condition; this 
was true not only because it enabled the slave to read the 
literature, including the newspapers, of the abolitionists, but 
fundamentally because it changed the slave’s conception of 
his proper place in the world. Thus it was natural that as 
the institution of slavery was attacked from without and 
undermined from within, a number of mulattoes should 
develop the experience and the point of view which gradually 
shifted them from the role of a conservative and conformist 
buffer group having a castelike status between the white and 
the black to a leadership role of the whole Negro people. 

The effect of emancipation and the Reconstruction 
period was to break down the old system of racial accom- 
modation, to inflate the hopes and expectations of the Negro, 
and through migration, to begin the formation of a more 
extensive Negro community life. It marked the beginnings 
of a wider though vague and confused race consciousness in 
the Negro, for the limited communication possible under 
slavery had prevented the growth of a widespread race 
consciousness. Only a relatively few individuals had the 
experience and the mental perspective which enabled them 
to conceive of the Negro people as a whole. 

The Reconstruction period in the South gave the mulatto 
and a few blacks a brief period of Negro leadership, but this 
was possible only because of the support of the North. The 
withdrawal of the Federal authority left the mulatto and 
other Negro leaders no alternative but to accommodate them- 
selves once more to the fact of white dominance, or else 

** Ibid., p. 39. 
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migrate to the North. This accommodation, however, took 
a new form based upon the migration of Negroes to urban 
centers where they could segregate themselves, or be segre- 
gated, and so establish their own community life to an 
increasing extent. Thus a form of biracial organization 
emerged.** 
ta Here it is necessary to point out the difference in the 
mulatto’s role in the North in contrast to the South. The 
proportion of mulattoes in the total Negro population has 
always been larger in the North, partly because race mixture 
usually proceeds faster where the minority or subordinate 
race is relatively small, but also because there has been a 
steady stream of mulattoes who have moved northward, 
either as free Negroes or as escaped or manumitted slaves. 
In addition, the Northern mulatto has had a different social, 
economic, and legal situation from that of the Negro in the 
South. Consequently, he was bound to lose touch with the 
mass of Negroes and to develop a different point of view. 
Nevertheless, because of his freer position, the Northern 
mulatto was at first the leader or spokesman of the race, and 
he has continued to be the chief critic of its condition relative 
But the leadership of the Northern mulatto has had seri- 
ous weaknesses. The difference in his background and situa- 
tion gave him an outlook which did not represent the mass 
of Negroes. Consequently, his program of political par- 
ticipation and racial equality was not a practical one for their 
condition. The Northerner’s concept of the Southern prob- 
lem has evidently been unrealistic and his identification with 
the Negro abstract. Closer acquaintance has often proved 
disillusioning.** Moreover, the Northern mulatto has faced 


*“See Reuter, of. cit., pp. 355 ff., and Robert E. Park, “The Basis of 
Race Prejudice,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, CXXXX, 11-20 (Nov., 1928). 

*®See W. H. Thomas, The American Negro (New York, 1901), for 
criticisms of the Southern Negro by a Northern mulatto who went South 
after the Civil War. A more recent illustration is found in the fictionalized 
autobiography of James Weldon Johnson, The Autobiography of an Ex- 
Colored Man (New York, 1912). 
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a more acute personal dilemma than has the Southern 
mulatto, for the former has lacked a secure base in the Negro 
world as well as in the white world. His identification with 
the white race has been more complete, with the consequence 
that failure of full acceptance has been more disturbing. He 
has experienced acute mental conflicts about his racial status. 
This psychological dilemma has been voiced with eloquence 
and poignancy by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, the leading figure 
among Northern Negroes, in his Souls of Black Folk, from 
which we quote a characteristic passage: 


The Negro is a sort of seventh son, born with a veil, and gifted 
with second-sight in this American world,—a world which yields 
him no true self-consciousness, but only lets him see himself through 
the revelation of the other world. It is a peculiar sensation, this 
double-consciousness, this sense of always looking at one’s self through 
the eyes of others, of measuring one’s soul by the tape of a world 
that looks on in amused contempt and pity. One ever feels his two- 
ness,—an American, a Negro; two souls, two thoughts, two un- 
reconciled strivings, two warring ideals in one dark body, whose 
dogged strength alone keeps it from being torn asunder.*® 


In spite of such psychological conflicts, the program of 
the Northern Negro, centering as it has upon the achieve- 
ment of full civil and political equality, and functioning 
largely through the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, has helped to keep alive the 
consciousness that no solution for the Negro can be dem- 
ocratically adequate which fails to give him equality of 
opportunity with other races in America.” The Northerner’s 
agitation has prevented the legal crystallization of the Ne- 
gro’s inferiority, and his vigorous challenge has required 
attention even when it has been rejected. 

If the Northern mulatto has been affected by his ge- 
ographical separation and his racial estrangement from the 
bulk of the Negro population, the Southern mulatto has 

°° Chicago, 1903, Pp. 3. 
*’ For an incisive recent statement of this point of view see James Weldon 
Johnson’s Negro Americans, What Now? (New York, 1934). 
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found it necessary to deal with his situation in a different 
way. He could not safely sound the note of racial equality 
but had to move circumspectly within the pattern of the 
Southern racial system. This might mean continued aloof- 
ness from the black group. But more and more the mulatto 
in the South has found that his best opportunity is to identify 
himself with the Negro group, and at the same time come 
to terms with the dominant race. This was a difficult task 
to accomplish following the conflicts and suspicions generated _ 

Bris Reconstruction: | And it is because Booker T. Washing- 
on provided a philosophy and a program which could 
bring the two races into friendlier co-operation that he is 
generally regarded as the greatest leader produced by Negro 
Americans. By concentrating upon a program of practical 
education for industry and agriculture, and by eschewing 
questions of politics and social equality, Washington was 
able to secure the support of the Southern as well as of the 
Northern whites, and of the Southern and many Northern 
Negroes. No Negro leader before or since has won so large 
a degree of white approval in both sections; and since many 
Negroes continued in spite of emancipation to look up to 
white people as the superior race, it was inevitable that 
Washington’s prestige should extend by reflex action to the 
mass of the Negro race.*” 

Booker Washington’s acceptance of a place of inferiority 
for the Negro, however, was bound to conflict with the view- 
point of the Northern Negro group described above. Out 
of this clash of viewpoints developed the two chief move- 
ments of Negro thought of the early twentieth century. 
Today these two social philosophies are still the most power- 
ful, although they have been changed as well as challenged 
by the newer currents of ideas. Such influences as the growth 

8 Washington, like the great majority of Negro leaders, was a mulatto. 
See Reuter, of. cit. The free Negro backgrounds of some leading mulattoes 
have been discussed by E. F. Frazier in The Free Negro Family (Nashville, 
Tenn., 1932). 

*°Guy B. Johnson, “Negro Racial Movements and Leadership in the 
United States,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIII, 63 (July, 1937). 
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of education and literacy; the disturbances of the World War, 
including the great northward migration to fill the labor 
needs created by a declining European immigration; the con- 
tinued development of urban communities and biracial organ- 
ization; the growth of Negro newspapers and magazines; 
the importation of certain personal and ideological influences 
from outside the country, such as Garvey; and the depression 
of the thirties, have complicated and indeed confused the 
simpler picture of a generation ago. 

In general, all these influences have contributed to a great 
increase of race consciousness. This has become sharper and 
has extended even to many of those who subscribe to Booker 
Washington’s moderate program. In some respects it has 
taken a nationalistic form, similar to nationalistic movements 
among European and Asiatic countries. A left-wing tinge 
of communism has affected a few intellectuals and some 
downtrodden labor groups. The “Back to Africa” move- 
ment of Marcus Garvey, the Jamaican black leader, sought 
to get away from white domination by establishing an inde- 
pendent black state in Africa. This movement appealed to 
large numbers of Negroes, but it was criticized by, and in turn 
critical of, the mulatto viewpoint as found in the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, partly 
because of the intracolor line discriminations found in this 
country as well as in Jamaica, partly because the practical 
aspects of Garvey’s program did not appeal to the educated 
Negro class. Along with such movements of sentiment have 
developed more realistic organizations for the study and im- 
provement of Negro life, and, with the migration of large 
numbers to the North, a new tendency towards political 
action*” quite different in spirit and method from that of 
Reconstruction. 

The growth of Negro communities, some of which are 
large, has provided the social framework for much of the 
new race consciousness. These communities have developed 


“© Harold F. Gosnell, Negro Politicians (Chicago, 1935), with an In- 
troduction by Robert E. Park. 
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a more complex division of labor and social organization, 
created a kind of class structure, and provided opportunities 
for mulattoes to function as leaders, and so bound them more 
closely with the lot of the Negro. In such communities the 
Negro has a chance to live his own life in greater independ- 
ence of white control. This means that an interpretation of 
American culture more intimately expressive of Negro ex- 
perience, and perhaps more congenial temperamentally, can 
develop. The expansion in education and the increase in 
racial pride and self-respect have contributed to develop a 
more genuine self-confidence, realism, and sense of perspec- 
tive. Among the first to manifest such changes in attitude 
have been those who are the most articulate, and especially 
the writers. 

The Negro writers, removed by two generations from slavery, are 
now much less self-conscious, less interested in proving that they are 
just like white people, and, in their excursions into the field of letters 
and art, seem to care less about what white people think, or are likely 
to think about the race. Relief from the stifling consciousness of being 
a problem has brought a certain superiority to it... . The taboos and 
racial ritual are less strict; there is more overt self-criticism, less of 
bitterness and appeals to sympathy. . . . The return of the Negro 
writers to folk materials has proved a new emancipation.** 


In spite of the growing race consciousness and the devel- 
opment of a “New Negro,” the problem of creating a race- 
wide program of action remains unsolved. It will probably 
continue unsolved for some time to come. The differences 
between the condition and outlook of the dark masses in the 
South, many of whom live on plantations but little changed 
since slavery, and the élite of the race, are enormous. The 
problem of sectionalism is bound to continue to dominate 
thinking and policies, just as it affects the corresponding 
white populations. While the economic depression has 
changed viewpoints, stimulating some radical thinking, in- 
cluding communism, and further nationalism, as in the pro- 
gram of W. E. B. DuBois for a self-sufficient Negro 


“Charles S. Johnson (ed.), Ebony and Topaz (New York: Opportunity, 
the Journal of Negro Life, 1927), Editor’s Introduction. 
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economy,” it has only re-emphasized the fact of interdepend- 
ence between the two races. It would seem logical therefore 
to believe that the racial program of the Negro will continue 
to be conditioned primarily by the national policies of the 
white race: economic, political, and social; and secondarily by 
sectional differences, especially those between the North and 
the South. Increasing race consciousness will tend to make 
the Negro a social and spiritual “nation within the nation,” 
but hardly a separate economic and political group. The 
role of the mulatto in fostering this type of racial nationalism 
will probably continue to be very large, for the disparity 
between his aspirations and his status will continue to make 
him the kind of marginal man who integrates his personality 
through reacting back to the Negro group and working to 
raise its status. 

' From the standpoint of the intermixture of the races, 

owever, changes in the situation are likely to develop: as 
darker individuals rise to leadership they tend to marry per- 
sons of lighter color,** thus diffusing the white blood already 
in the Negro group. As this process of intermixture between 
light and dark persons goes on, the group as a whole becomes 
more unified biologically: a single mulatto or mixed race 
emerges. As this occurs, the present color barriers and their 
correlated social distances within the Negro group will de- 
cline in extent and significance and so facilitate the develop- 
ment of a common program and a unified leadership. In the 
long run, the continued introduction of white blood into the 
whole group will merge the two races into one. Consequently, 
the role of the mixed blood in the United States has a double 
character: sociologically, to lead the Negro group in its strug- 
gle for status; biologically, to provide the point of fusion 
* with both the black and white races. 


‘2 This has meant a break with the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People to whom such a program means racial segre- 
gation. See The Crisis for 1934. 

‘8 This seems to be due in part to the greater tendency of light men to 
escape from the race by “passing,” leaving a surplus of light females who, 
if they marry, must often choose men darker than themselves. See Herskovits, 
op. cit., and Stonequist, Te Marginal Man, pp. 190-193. 
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RACE RELATIONS AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


I 


RAcE RELATIONS, as we conceive them today, may in many 
respects be said to be only incidentally racial. They reflect 
a state of mind and a social or political philosophy shaped 
to expediency. The race relations themselves are, for the 
most part, stereotyped patterns of behavior representing 
efforts to find the most comfortable basis of adjustment be- 
tween groups whose interests are directly or indirectly in 
conflict. This group conflict may become a part of the social 
heritage to such an extent that the basic motivations to con- 
flict are obscured. The patterns of behavior and the moti- 
vating attitudes, however, are frequently the same whether 
the element of race is absent or present; or even when the 
race factor is erroneously assumed to be present. 

What passes as “race” antagonism between the Poles and 
Russians, the Germans and Czechs, the Gaels and “Saxons,” 
the Kurds and Armenians, are primarily religious or political 
differences. The crystallization of racial sentiment around 
the political divisions of mankind into dolichocephalics and 
brachycephalics, blonds and non-blonds, Nordics and Aryans, 
suggests the arbitrary character and pliability of racial in- 
stincts. The race line, during the recent war in which France 
and Germany fought on opposite sides, was held to divide 
the people of Baden from those of Alsace though in bodily 
form they both belong to the same Alpine sub-race.’ Race 
prejudices are entertained against the Irish who are not a 
race. The early stages of migration of Italians and Poles 
provoked the familiar group cleavages which took on all the 


2 Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (Boston, 1934), pp. 11-12. 
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features of race prejudice. Similar manifestations appear in 
some areas in regard to Catholics, who represent a religious 
denomination, and Jews, who represent a religious culture. 

Race problems, in like manner, may be said to be not so 
much an expression of biological race differences as of the 
underlying forces that give prominence to the external group 
differences, such as they are. This chapter ventures the 
thesis that those race problems which are the structure of 
present-day race relations are an incident of world eco- 
nomics, and the race relations a code of behavior developing 
out of the contact and conflict of economic interests of the 
groups identified as racially different. All the psychological 
phenomena of group tensions, taboos and fears, direct and 
indirect aggression urges, jealousies and hostilities, are inci- 
dental to this basic fact. 

Individual members of the group may easily become con- 
ditioned to responding to familiar situations and individuals 
on the basis of past experience, and in ways acceptable to 
their own group. In the end the group codes and the pat- 
terns become paramount, and individual attitudes, if they 
do not of themselves seek conformity to the prevailing mores, 
become helplessly subordinated to the dominant pattern. 
The present customary practices recognized as race relations 
are merely social mechanisms brought into use to facilitate 
control of one group by the other. The social mechanisms 
regulating group relations may vary geographically, or 
change over the years, but when they change it is in response 
to those racial sentiments which are born of basic conflicts 
of interest. Rarely, if ever, does the group psychology, 
whatever the degree of intensity of emotion, or the ideolog- 
ical content, operate independently in the social situation. 


II 


Economic changes, whether construed as progress or dis- 
organization, both induce and are, in themselves, social 
changes, and the race relations are dependent upon these eco- 
nomic changes to a much greater extent than upon any other 
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single element. Race attitudes are only one element in the 
constellation of group attitudes. Religion is another, and it 
is remarkable how closely these two have been related in the 
recent history of race relations. 

In order to sharpen the economic thesis for present pur- 
poses, it is convenient to think of these economic currents of 
change in terms of the economic expansion of Europe. This 
is, incidentally, a good starting point in history because prior 
to the Industrial Revolution there was no race problem in 
the present-day sense and, consequently, no race relations. 
There were, to be sure, cultural and religious differences and 
problems, but not racial ones. Lord Olivier traces the rise 
of self-conscious sentiments and antagonisms based on color 
to the period of the beginning of the British slave trade. Vis- 
count Bryce says that “down to the days of the French Rev- 
olution there had been very little, in any country, at any time, 
of self-conscious racial feeling.” The expansion of Europe 
began with the opening up of the New World, and this coin- 
cided with the early stages of development of the Industrial 
Revolution. The slave trade and the colonization of Amer- 
ica were, significantly, the first big business, and accompanied 
the first large-scale extension of Europe. The really serious 
implications of this expansion, however, and the necessity for 
ever increasing markets did not become acute until the last 
half of the nineteenth century. 

In the era of feudalism Europe had contacts with other 
parts of the globe. There had been constant conflict with 
the Slavs and Arabs. There is also evidence of contact be- 
tween Africa and Europe in the presence of Africans on the 
Continent. Hannibal at the Court of Peter the Great, 
Capetien in Holland, Juan Latino and Sebastian Gomez in 
Spain, and Alessandro in Italy, are notable historical exam- 
ples. Throughout the Middle Ages the cleavage between 
the nobility and the common people provided the psycholog- 
ical and social patterns familiar today under the classification 
of race. 

There are traces of this cleavage in the claim of the nobil- 
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ity of Europe that the peasants, who of course were not 
Negroes, were descended from Ham and condemned by 
Noah to slavery. Before the notion of race was introduced 
as an explanation, the French nobles, seeking some justifica- 
tion for their class position, had referred their origin to cer- 
tain legendary heroes. Hertz” cites instances of French 
scholars, as late as the seventeenth century, tracing the ruling 
class back to Francois, a son of Hector. In England, where, 
incidentally, the Industrial Revolution was more advanced 
than in the rest of Europe, the social chaos which followed 
the drastic economic reorganization converted impoverished 
children into the “pieces” that the African slaves were, later, 
to become. The new inventions had created a demand for 
child labor, and under this economic urge these children of 
the same blood and race stock, in the words of the Ham- 
monds, were “even more powerless and passive in the hands 
of a master than the stolen Negro, brought from his burning 
home to the hold of a British slave ship.’” 

The apologies for the child serf system were almost 
identical with those for the slave trade. In the House of 
Commons as late as 1811 it was insisted that, although 
there was virtue in the cultivation of affection between par- 
ents and children in the higher ranks of society, it was not so 
among the lower orders, and that it was a benefit to take 
them away from their miserable and depraved parents. This 
was followed, characteristically, by the argument from eco- 
nomic necessity, that if child serfdom were stopped it would 
be a disservice to the public in that it would raise the price 
of labor and, in turn, the price of cotton manufactured goods.* 
Even the slave masters in the colonies were outraged by the 
serfdom of the children at home. It was more than forty- 
five years before active humanitarian sentiment could note 
even a reduction in hours of child labor to an actual working 

* Race and Civilization, trans. Levetus and Entz (Nev: York, 1928), 


PP: 4-5- 
*J. L. and Barbara Hammond, The Rise of Modern Industry (London, 
1925) P. 199. 
“ Life of Sir Samuel Romilly (1802), Il, 118. 
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day of ten hours. During that period statesmen urged that 
England’s manufacturing supremacy depended upon thirty 
thousand little girls. 

The expansion of Europe was impelled by the neces- 
sities of a rapid industrial expansion, and with this went the 
extension of the economic system which supported industrial 
expansion and commerce. This industrial expansion, how- 
ever, had its own social complications. It tended to concen- 
trate populations in cities and towns, and accelerated the 
growth of these populations. This in turn created a demand 
for raw materials and markets for the benefit of the people 
at home, and new areas for population expansion. 

Contact of Europe with new territories, whether in Africa 
or India or America, created new social and cultural prob- 
lems. One of these problems has been the rapid increase in 
the European peoples as compared with the native popula- 
tions of the newly discovered areas. Another has been the 
creation of mixed blood populations who are both biologically 
and culturally marginal. Wherever Europe has penetrated, 
these mixed blood populations have developed into race 
problems. The patterns of the relations have tended to fol- 
low the economic pressures inherent in the nature of the 
contact. 

When the British first extended their economic interests 
into India, and at the time of the founding of the pioneer 
English factors in India in the early seventeenth century, 
they encouraged intermarriage with the native population. 
From this contact the Eurasian population developed. The 
Court of Directors of the East India Company, in 1687, 
addressing the President of Madras, urged that the marriage 
of their soldiers to the native women was “a matter of such 
consequence to posterity” as to be encouraged at some ex- 
pense. When the Eurasians became numerous and threat- 
ened to outnumber the Europeans, and the competitive 
demand for positions became pronounced, the racial policy 
changed and with this change the relations shifted to acute 
racial discrimination. The Indians and mixed bloods were 
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relegated to a fixed economic subordination, and their con- 
sequent poverty and degradation were used to justify the 
judgment of an inherent degeneracy and shiftlessness and 
unfitness for the society of the English. 

In Java, during the early settlement by the Dutch, the 
natives were readily assimilated into the Dutch population. 
With improvement in transportation and communication 
and the competition of newer job-seeking Dutch with the 
Javanese-born population, the natives were subject to in- 
creased pressure and discrimination. With these changes 
came changes in attitudes and in the patterns of association. 
Only in more recent years has there developed among the 
native population a resistant countermovement in the forma- 
tion of a nationalistic organization to defend their interests. 

Africa is the new seat of European rivalry, and of some 
of the most acute race problems to be encountered anywhere 
in the world today. One type of race contact is that between 
European settlers in Africa and the native population. The 
Union of South Africa offers a good example of this. The 
present area of the Union, which covers four territories, 
Cape, Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State, is 
417,917 square miles. The white population numbering 
about 1,800,000 owns 80 per cent of the best land, while 
7,000,000 Bantu have been given back 8 per cent of the land, 
for the most part unfertile and waterless. What was once 
regarded in the language of imperialism as a native problem 
is now rather flagrantly regarded as a racial problem. 

Leaders of the country have proclaimed and translated 
into law a policy of complete racial segregation, with the 
full formula of racial dogma and doctrines of white suprem- 
acy. The policy extends even to the Church where, by an 
Act of Parliament, natives are excluded from membership in 
the Dutch Reformed Church, the semi-official religion of the 
State. Color bar legislation attempts to adjust economics 
artificially to racial dogma and policy; social-minded indi- 
viduals who seek a more humane relationship are drastically 
ostracized; and by deliberate means the doctrine of an unal- 
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terable racial inferiority is being implanted. Here is, alto- 
gether, the most complete arrangement of racial dominance 
and exploitation existing anywhere in the world today. 

Sarah Gertrude Millin says of the Boer that his “colour 
feeling has something almost religious about it. He con- 
siders it his duty to hate black blood in all its manifestations.” 
Sir Thomas Watt, a white South African, is responsible for 
this interpretation of the attitude of his fellows, in an article 
in the London Times: “To those who say England cannot 
be a party to a great act of injustice, I would reply that this 
matter is to us in South Africa such a vital and fundamental 
matter, that no ethical consideration, such as the rights of 
man, will be allowed to stand in the way.’” 

According to the Carnegie Commission Study in 1933, 
of a total white population of 1,800,000, over 500,000 are 
below what is termed a “subsidized” level, 150,000 are 
permanently unemployed because of lack of skill and inability 
to compete with natives. In turn, the Government subsidizes 
municipalities that dismiss natives and employ whites, which 
costs them about 200 per cent more. Nevertheless, white 
unemployment increases. Taxing natives for the social relief 
of poor whites and turning the returns of mining to aid agri- 
culture have failed, and the curious result of this has been to 
give ominous importance to the racialists who preach the 
threat of the natives to white civilization, and who in turn 
insist upon large military budgets. 

In South Africa there is a mixed population of 600,000, 
known as the Cape Coloured. They are the result of the 
early contact between the Portuguese, and later the Dutch, 
with the Hottentots. After the abolition of slavery there, in 
1833, the Cape Coloured had legal equality with the white 
population. They escaped acute competition with the poor 
whites and, as a result, retained a relatively high status. 
And although the Cape Coloured population has escaped 
much of the social discrimination that has been the lot of 

* Quoted by George Padmore in How Britain Rules Africa (Boston, 1936), 
p. 171. 
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the competing black, the rise of the poor whites is beginning 
to increase anticolored prejudice as the traditional jobs be- 
come attractive. 

In the British West Indian Island of Jamaica the un- 
mixed native has not been in as direct competition with 
representatives of the colonizing power as the mixed blood, 
and, curiously enough, the most intense racial hostility of 
the white is directed against the mixed blood. 

In the early American colonies before the country became 
economically promising, close personal relations with native 
Indians and Africans were encouraged. As numbers in- 
creased and slavery crystallized as an economic institution 
necessary to the life of the country, the racial policy was 
reversed, and the attitudes which had been founded upon 
religious grounds shifted to a racial basis. Racial stratifica- 
tion of the society followed this shift of attitudes. 

In South America, Brazil in particular, the Portuguese 
colonizers who sought gold rather than the settled art of 
agriculture, developed a mild slavery and a fluid social struc- 
ture which was characterized by absence of racial stratifica- 
tion. Portugal, although an active colonizing power at this 
period, was an underpopulated country and did not need new 
areas for population expansion. As a result, few women 
accompanied the colonists and this encouraged the taking of 
native women for wives. Today racial amalgamation is a 
part of the accepted policy of Brazil, and there are com- 
paratively few unmixed Negroes. Race problems, as such, 
do not involve the Negro mixed blood, but if any situation 
at all may be described as a race problem it is that involving 
the survival of African traits in small groups with a consider- 
able heritage of African culture from direct contact with the 
African continent. 

III 

The process of history in regard to the fluctuations of 
race relations can best be illustrated in the course of the 
economic development of America. The African slave trade, 
which introduced the Negro to the New World, grew out of 
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the need for developing the mines and plantations to feed the 
new growth of European industrial society. The device of 
controlled labor was borrowed from medieval and ancient 
Europe. The British encouraged the slave trade, not only 
because it meant capital revenue, but because they believed 
it could prove a stimulus to the energy and skill of workers 
at home. It discouraged the competition of colonists with 
home manufacturers, and it supplied the manufacturers with 
a market. The work of the slaves on sugar plantations did 
not compete with the British workers. These slaves also 
wore clothes that had to be manufactured. As Lord Olivier 
points out, the institutions of civilization disguised the self- 
seeking and violence of economically aggressive nations by 
organizing social injustices under constitutional and legalized 
forms and corporate class interests. This frees the individual 
from the appearance and commission of personal respon- 
sibility. His personal interest may thus present itself as his 
legitimate profession and duty, his class interests as essential 
- to social order, his national conquests as something akin to 
divine right and duty. 

The first Negroes brought into the English colonies in 
America in 1619 were not slaves, but indentured servants.° 
The English people had in their culture no pattern of slavery 
such as that of the Portuguese and Spanish who settled in the 
New World. This latter form, inherited from the Middle 
Ages, was comparatively mild. It had not been a slavery to 
control labor so much as it had been a result of conquest in 
war, or for the purpose of replenishing the harems. It was in- 
discriminate in its sources, and no implications of racial in- 
competence were used to justify it. Moreover, it was possi- 
ble for slaves to attain high occupational rank. There were 
philosophers, teachers, and poets among them. For the Eng- 
lish the pattern was indenture, which had developed out of 
the necessity for adjusting a surplus urban population to the 

*James Curtis Ballagh, 4 History of Slavery in Virginia (Baltimore, 


1902); White Servitude in the Colony of Virginia, Johns Hopkins Studies 
(Baltimore, 1895), 13th Series, VI-VII. 
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exigencies of the new industrial system. The grist for the 
New World expansion were these indentured servants and, 
as the demand for labor grew, other redemptioners, ex- 
convicts and beggars, kidnapped from the grog shops around 
the English wharves. The first Negroes who by accident 
were brought into the colony were accepted on the same basis 
as the other indentured servants who were white. 

The muster roll of the settlement of Virginia in 1624 
and 1625 found twenty-three Africans listed as “servants,” 
as were the whites of that class. Thirty-four years after the 
Negroes came, Anthony Johnson, a Negro and undoubtedly 
one of the first twenty arrivals, got a court judgment sus- 
taining his claim to the perpetual service of John Casor, 
another Negro. The status of slavery was not crystallized 
for fifty years; then an act was passed to determine who 
should be slaves. Reuter holds that the first reaction of the 
colonists to Negroes was not racial but probably hygienic. 
Miscegenation was not prohibited, and in many instances it 
was encouraged between Negroes and the indentured whites. 
The growth of slavery in the United States was due to the 
difficulty of organizing free labor in the cotton industry. 
Moreover, around the period of the Revolutionary War it is 
probable that slavery would have been abolished had not 
cotton and slave labor become more valuable, following the 
invention of the cotton gin. 

With the eventual failure of tobacco, rice, and indigo 
culture, the colonists had become lukewarm on slavery. As 
Patrick Henry remarked to Lafayette, they held on to slaves 
more from a habit of dependence than any other motive. 
Lafayette himself had observed that white and black seamen 
and soldiers had fought and messed together in the Revolu- 
tionary War without apparent race consciousness. In Gran- 
ville County, North Carolina, a full-blooded Negro, John 
Chavis, educated at Princeton, conducted a private school for 
white children, and was a licentiate under the local Pres- 
bytery, preaching to white congregations in the state. One 
of his pupils became Governor of North Carolina, another 
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was the state’s Whig Senator. Two were sons of the Chief 
Justice of North Carolina. He was not stopped until the 
Denmark Vesey uprising in South Carolina (the first state to 
show promise of economic prosperity through the cotton in- 
dustry) threatened the whole structure of slavery. 

In the North there were free Negroes. The favorable 
experience of Virginia with slavery had tempted colonies in 
the North at first to try it, but conditions were not conducive 
to the use of such labor and in time slavery disappeared. 
Free labor drove out slavery in Pennsylvania, and slavery 
drove out free labor in Virginia. The free Negroes in the 
North had a difficult struggle, but it was with the immigrant 
Irish of their own economic level. Oliver Cromwell, the 
Puritan dictator, while traffic in black slaves was on, sold all 
of the Irish not killed in the Droghada massacre into Bar- 
bados. It might be in place to mention that the Irish, 
although white, were accorded by the earlier Americans no 
more consideration than the Negroes. As far south as Ken- 
tucky, they were mobbed and murdered when they menaced 
the natives’ work. Speaking of the Irish during the 1850’s, 
one Northern commentator noted: “An Irish Catholic seldom 
attempts to rise to a higher condition than that in which he 
is placed, while the Negro often makes the attempt with 
success.”” And this was used as an argument in favor of the 
Irish as laborers. They were the “dirty Micks,” “shanty 
Irish,” “Paddies,” and “yellow bellies.” As their economic 
position improved and they moved into political positions, 
the tight little isolated communities began to dissolve, and 
with them the social attitudes which all along had been re- 
garded as thoroughly racial. 

* One interpretation of the difference between the States 
which provoked the Civil War was that it was not the ques- 
tion of the right or wrong of slavery, but the resentment of 
the South against the North that at first had sold them prop- 
erty in slaves, and once reaching sufficient numbers to give 
their representatives a controlling vote in Congress, had 
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deliberately set out to render insecure the tenure of property 
in slaves in the South. 

Between 1845 and 1860 cotton prices rose, the value of 
slaves increased 100 per cent, and with them the land values; 
and with every increase in value the difficulty of breaking 
the status of Negro slavery increased. It was the clever 
young political scientist, Thomas R. Dew, just back from 
study in Germany, who began to rationalize and sanctify the 
racial inequality which was proving so profitable. 

The birth of these stereotypes which represent a crystal- 
lized contempt and disrespect for Negroes can be traced to 
the necessity for establishing the inferiority of Negroes and 
thus proving their sole fitness as slaves and essential parts of 
the existing economic system. The proofs of the subhumanity 
of Negroes, their incapacity for education and civilization, 
merely reflected the economic necessity that they be given no 
more education than was required for the menial tasks they 
were called upon to perform. Christianity and the Bible 
were brought in to solidify this position—“A servant of 
servants shalt thou be.” 

The failure of slavery in the South can be traced as much 
to the fact that it prevented the accumulation of capital as 
to any other factor. The political philosophy of John C. 
Calhoun is perhaps the most forceful rationalization of the 
conflicting economic interests of different sections of Amer- 
ica. It fell to him, as chief spokesman for the South, to 
articulate a defense of slavery as a political expedient, and 
thus to depart from the traditional American theory. The 
defense of slavery, however, had to rationalize the perpetual 
subjection of the Negro. Slavery, as indicated, had been 
merely tolerated in the early years of the Republic. As 
Professor C. E. Merriam points out in his article on the 
political philosophy of Calhoun, 

The growing profitableness of slavery made it, however, economi-. 
cally desirable; the passionate assaults of the abolitionists upon the 
institution aroused a spirit of resentment against such sweeping con- 
demnation of a “domestic institution” and finally the early feeling of 
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toleration for slavery was transformed into an opinion that, after all, 
it was really a beneficial arrangement.’ 


Calhoun reconstructed the Aristotelian doctrine that some 
men are slaves by nature, and attacked the American theory 
that “all men are created equal.” Not only are they not 
born equal, he argued, but their very inequality must be re- 
garded as one of the essential conditions of the progress of 
civilization. 

It was, basically, the conflict of two economic systems that 
led up to nullification in South Carolina. Nullification was 
first aimed against the tariffs and did not involve the slavery 
issue. But it was the necessity of the slave regime that forced 
the tariff issue. As cotton began its westward expansion 
under the impersonal stress of the wasteful system itself, the 
effects of diminishing profits reinforced the conviction that 
the industrial North was strangling the economic life of the 
South. It seems quite evident that the Civil War was more 
economic than moral or political in motivation. 


IV 


The race problem became important only after the eman- 
cipation of Negroes into the free status of citizenship. Under 
slavery there was a labor issue, a moral and political issue, 
but the problems were not, strictly speaking, race problems. 
Emancipation and Reconstruction marked the coming to 
power of the nonpropertied and long suppressed poor whites 
of the South. President Andrew Johnson himself was born of 
the so-called “poor white” stock of the South. It was during 
this period that the ogres, “The Solid South,” “Blood will 
tell,” “White domination,” were born. Through such lead- 
ers as Tillman, Vardaman, and Smith, they articulated a long 
festering hatred for the Negroes and their first acts were 
directed at the favorable economic position as artisans and 
workers in which Negroes were left by slavery. Then fol- 

TReprinted from Merriam, “The Political Philosophy of John C. Cal- 


houn,” in Studies in Southern History and Politics (New York, 1914), p. 328, 
by permission of the Columbia University Press. 
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lowed a period of the most bitter open competition in his- 
tory and, naturally enough, the highest lynching rates, the 
segregation laws, which aimed not against contact (for do- 
mestic service and miscegenation were not interfered with) 
but at disabling, economically, the Negro workers. This 
was an attempt to provide artificially a protected status for 
the Southern white workers. 

Between 1881 and 1907, all the Southern states enacted 
laws separating the races on railroad cars, street cars, and 
in schools, from jury service and the primaries. South Caro- 
lina forced cotton manufacturers by law to institute such 
separation as to exclude Negroes completely from textiles, 
the only new and characteristically Southern industry since 
the Civil War. The Census of 1880 showed for the first 
time a decrease in the absolute numbers of Negro artisans 
in spite of an increasing Negro population. 

For those who wonder why the fervor of the North 
cooled so suddenly and there came to life the new formulas, 
“The South’s peculiar problem,” “Noninterference,” “Let 
the South settle its own problem,” it is to be remembered 
that among other things the North was impatiently await- 
ing through the period of Reconstruction a new field for 
its capital; and only the pride of the South had held it off 
to that point. The famous Atlanta speech of Booker T. 
Washington in 1893 was made on one of the occasions de- 
signed to attract Northern capital. It is probable that his 
subtle identification of the interests of the white and Negro 
peoples in the South, in spite of the other phrases for which 
he has been severely criticized, helped to shift the stress 
from bitter competition to one of co-operation, at least on 
one level. 

In the North for several decades prior to the World 
War much was heard of the virtues of the “melting pot” 
and the rich heritage which immigrants brought to America. 
The Americanization societies came to be almost as popu- 
lar and widespread as the present-day American Legion. 
Pageants glorified the contributions of the varied racial and 
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national groups of other parts of the world to the great 
American cauldron. It is no accident that this spirit of tol- 
erance of racial and national diversity corresponded with the 
demands for manpower of our rapidly expanding industries. 
Immigrants came to these shores in increasing numbers un- 
til they reached the stupendous total of more than a million 
a year; and this high total continued for some ten or more 
years ending with the World War. When the industries 
began to reach the saturation point, and new recruits were 
no longer needed, new sentiments developed against these 
immigrants. These sentiments grew in intensity as a result 
of increasing competition with American labor and finally 
reached a climax in our drastic immigration laws. 

Co-incident with this development was the change in the 
behavior pattern toward the Negro. So long as they were 
not needed in the North for labor, they were held bottled 
up in the South where, at the same time, an oversupply 
of this labor invited the harshest racial treatment. With the 
withdrawal of immigrant labor, due to a war emergency, and 
with a new need in industry appearing, attitudes regarding 
Negroes changed swiftly. Their merits were praised. They 
were welcomed in the North, and most of their extreme 
crudities of behavior in the new environment graciously tol- 
erated. In the South, on the other hand, the withdrawal of 
this labor, and the consequent threat of a removal of cheap 
labor did much to revise attitudes in that section, prompting 
greater consideration for Negro workers and their families, 
the building of schools, and the development of a sentiment 
which would support interracial bodies looking to co-opera- 
tive effort. 

Within a brief period, following the Negro migration 
to the North, there was a series of brutal race riots which 
resulted in the death of hundreds and the injuring of thou- 
sands of Negroes and whites. It 1s well known that the 
first of these clashes in East St. Louis, in 1917, was caused 
by the importation of Negro workers who were becoming 
a menace to the jobs of the white workers. Theodore Roose- 
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velt threw the responsibility for these outbreaks upon labor 
and labor organizations. This responsibility might well have 
been shared by the industrial managers and the municipali- 
ties which encouraged the labor power, but took no account 
of the social setting or requirements of workers who were 
also legally and socially citizens. The real bitterness of 
the Chicago riot centered in two spots: the area about the 
stockyards, where Negroes had entered the industry in 
thousands and were accused of taking white men’s jobs 
while the whites were away in the army; and in the Hyde 
Park area, where the chief grievance was the financial loss 
to white owners in Negro residence areas, allegedly through 
depreciation of property values. The Arkansas riots, around 
Helena, in 1917, grew out of efforts to curb the Negro cot- 
ton tenants who wanted to get more for their cotton. The 
Tulsa riot had in its background the resentment against Ne- 
groes for their growing independence, their accumulation 
of money, their so-called arrogance and impudence, and the 
desire of certain interests to gain control of the valuable 
property and desirable sites which Negroes owned. In the 
Atlanta riot of 1906 one of the chief incitements to vio- 
lence was the circulation of cards showing Negro carpenters 
and bricklayers building houses, thus menacing the economic 
security of white men. 

Another phase of the problem might be referred to in 
the effect of economic status upon other problems such as 
education, health, housing, from which discomforts classed 
as race prejudice come. With respect to education, it is 
perhaps fair to say that there is no state in the South with 
a low outlay for Negro education that is as able to sustain 
a school system as a Northern state, and the disparity in 
per capita outlay is in inverse proportion to the ability of the 
states to support education. Whether Mississippi would do 
better in the ratio of white and Negro support, if she could, is 
another question. It is reasonable to suppose that she would 
do better by her own education if her capital were greater. 
The heaviest educational burden, as represented by the Ne- 
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gro educables, is in the poorer states. The outlay for Negro 
schools, further, can be correlated with the amount of white 
illiteracy in the states. The professed reason for the limita- 
tion of Negro school funds, when the white masses came 
into power, was that of cost, and the feeling of bitterness 
toward such Negro facilities as existed was because they 
deprived the equally disadvantaged white children by that 
amount. One value of the Rosenwald schools in the South 
has been that of encouraging and partially supporting the 
burden of a dual school system; and of stimulating an im- 
provement of white education, which in turn has dispelled 
some of the fears about facilities for Negroes. 

It is to be remembered, too, that education was opposed 
at first because it made Negroes less useful as slaves. Later, 
industrial education was supported to make better domestics 
in positions which were regarded as Negro jobs, and as 
such, outside the range of competition. When industrial edu- 
cation became established as necessary to the requirements 
of the new industrial order we had the curious situation 
of bricklayers’ unions petitioning the City Council of one 
Tennessee city to stop teaching the trade to Negroes in the 
public school; and the school board being suddenly will- 
ing to let Negroes have the inexpensive classical education, 
while the expensive equipment for technical high schools was 
supplied to white children only. 


Vi 


There are evidences of the operation of economic forces 
in determining race relations in the present changes occur- 
ring generally in the South. This area is particularly inter- 
esting because it still holds four-fifths of the Negro popu- 
lation of the country. The South was, historically, the nu- 
cleus of the nation. If the country could have been de- 
veloped without black labor it probably would have been. 
But under the circumstances Negro labor became a most im- 
portant support of the economic life of the area. The social 
and cultural problems which so conspicuously mark the Ne- 
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gro population are in large part a result of the status of 
slavery imposed upon them. The social and cultural lag 
of the South itself may be said to be in some part, at least, 
a result of the social necessity felt for keeping this status 
fixed. The Negro question, and the persistent attitude to- 
ward it, have contributed to backwardness of the white popu- 
lation. 

Just as early agricultural America was the colony of in- 
dustrial Europe for so many years, the agricultural South, 
in many ways, has been a colony of the industrial North. 
At least three powerful currents have been influencing the 
total life of the South over the past half-century. They are: 
(a) changes in the basic economic organization and economic 
folkways of the area; and following this, (b) changes in 
the institutional basis of the social life of the area; and (c) 
the rapidly changing cultural life of the Negro population 
within the area. Beginning as an agricultural area, the South 
set its economy firmly in the land. It supported its agricul- 
tural structure with the institution of slavery, and built its 
social life, generated its social sentiments, its codes of con- 
duct, its social morality within this framework. It placed 
its faith in cash crops, exportable commodities; and it raised 
these products by applying, virtually, the factory system to 
agriculture. It required no long period to set the folkways 
of the area within these stern economic supports. Habits 
of men can crystallize quickly and under almost any condi- 
tion in which they are required to live. 

Economic truths are not always evident on the surface. 
Inherent in the nature of the early agricultural system of 
the South were dangers that could scarcely be avoided. The 
dominant crop was precarious; it encouraged exploitation of 
the soil, it stood as a barrier to technology and city growth. 
The system failed to accumulate capital; it was against the 
whole current of world development in the path of the 
Industrial Revolution. Slavery and the plantation system 
rested upon the backs of slaves, and limited the development 
of its poor but free white men against the logic of sound 
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economic and social development. In the end the section 
had to defend its economy by defending its social structure, 
and by giving the philosophy upon which that structure was 
justified the stamp of divine sanction. The results of this 
economic policy have been serious, and only recently, as the 
South has felt the heavy shock of a general economic de- 
pression, has it drawn sharp attention to itself. 

The section sustained a, tremendous financial shock dur- 
ing and after the Civil War. The bitter memory of this 
experience is the psychological basis for the sentiment de- 
scribed as Southern. But even before the Civil War, when 
cotton was king, the section did not provide its own capital 
but relied upon the financial markets of the North. The 
costly and burdensome credit system still current was evolved 
to meet this situation. The widespread erosion and deple- 
tion of the land of the South and the poverty of large masses 
of the people are now attributed by some Southern students 
less to regional indifference and sloth than to the long-range 
effects of a financial colonialism. I quote a Southerner, Don- 
ald Davidson, on the economic state of affairs: 


Does the Northeast exclaim in horror at the spectacle of Southern 
lands eroded and worn-out, at the devilish ohe-crop system and the 
tenant system, at the burnt and cut-over mountain slopes, the illit- 
erate and diseased population, the fierce despair of the terrifying 
apathy of large districts, rural and urban? Let him never think that 
these sins against good order were willfully committed or arose from 
human sloth and malignity alone. ‘The ravaged lands of the South 
are, rather, a mute testimony, indeed a fearful accusation, against a 
distant tyranny of money—money which the South did not have and 
was forced to try to gain.® 


There has been an accentuation of economic problems 
incident to the presence of the Negro in the social structure. 
The cost of separate schools, churches, transportation facili- 
ties, imposes a burden of many millions annually. The al- 
most universal illiteracy of the Negroes at their emancipa- 


*In Herbert Agar and Allen Tate (eds.), Who Owns America? (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936), p. 120. 
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tion imposed the burden of their education, as well as that 
of millions of unpropertied nonslaveholding whites, from 
the very beginning. Social and cultural institutions, such as 
schools, hospitals, libraries, welfare agencies, which had 
flourished to some extent in the North, had to be started 
from the base line. The important observation here is that 
the tensions inherent in a state of general insecurity, height- 
ened emotionally by the racial attitudes generated, have 
been reflected in the race relations of the area. Any effort 
on the part of the Negro to change his status would be 
expected, inevitably, to provoke resistance, since it carries 
with it the implication that this would further intensify the 
insecurity and further endanger the status of the dominant 
race. 

The complex of economics, social insitutions, and the 
Negro has kept the section acutely conservative on most of 
the social programs that could reasonably be expected to 
make advancement. Consistent with its social dogmas, the 
South was bound to resist, and did resist, compulsory edu- 
cation for years, because it meant an added financial burden 
and threatened to unsettle the racial alignment. It had to 
oppose woman suffrage, because it threatened to add the un- 
welcome Negro woman vote, and also because it threatened 
to disturb the domestic role of women generally. It had 
to oppose labor legislation because this would discourage 
factories being drawn by a plentiful market of cheap labor. 
It had to oppose labor organization because it threatened the 
free rights of employers, and reflected radical ideas. It had 
to oppose, and continues to oppose, legislation preventing 
child labor. 

Because the region has been burdened historically with 
the caste system, growing out of slavery, and a sharp class 
system for whites, it has had to condone dual codes of jus- 
tice against its moral judgments and even, in some areas, to 
condone lynchings. It has been forced to put a ban on lib- 
eral thinking and discourage social movements of any sort 
which might mean the emancipation of the whole people. 
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Its scholars and scientists who rose above the provincialism 
of the area frequently had to seek more congenial atmosphere 
for unshackled minds. 

There have, however, been signs of changes in the large 
over recent years. Not always is this evident in direct per- 
sonal relations, such as could be measured by the sudden 
expansion of individual Negro personalities, or in the slough- 
ing off of race prejudices on the part of individual whites, 
but in a diffused, though unmistakable, breaking of many 
of the old taboos, and a breaking of the fixation of attention 
on the Negro problem, as such. Recent studies now reach- 
ing the general public have shown, for example, that the 
cotton tenancy problem, assumed for decades to be purely 
a Negro problem, is basically a Southern problem involving, 
actually, more white than Negro tenants and sharecroppers. 
They show, also, that the Negroes have been moving away 
to the North to escape economic death in the South. They 
reveal that the vast wastage of the soil is not Negro ig- 
norance and negligence, but the responsibility of those who 
own, control, and direct the labor of the land; and only a 
few of these are Negroes. They show that the poverty wages 
simply mean no purchasing power for the people, on which 
the industries must thrive, and that the undernourishment 
so prevalent means, eventually and early, nonproductive ill- 
ness and costly death. 

It is the recognition of the serious economic plight of 
the South, perhaps, more than anything else, that is prompt- 
ing a new approach to the problems of the area, and bringing 
about a new order of race relations. Race problems are be- 
ing viewed by the new leaders, not as a separate and lamen- 
table phenomenon, but as an element of the total economic 
structure and situation. This suggests that there will be 
economic backwardness as long as race and economics are 
kept separated, and that economic improvement will bring 
adjustments in the race problems. The strength of this new 
conviction has been sufficient to tolerate new racial patterns 
of relations. 
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VI 


Scientific opinion and social philosophy tend to follow 
institutional patterns. At a historical period when it is es- 
sential to establish, for the support of the existing economic 
structure, the special and unalterable adaptability of a hu- 
man labor force to its restricted economic role, scientific opin- 
ion readily lends its support to public opinion and con- 
science. The resulting deposit of racial lore is an index to 
change in race relations. 

Scientific opinion has varied in its judgment on racial 
questions, but seldom has this opinion preceded economic 
change; and seldom has it originated it. Scientific opinion 
and social philosophy in recent years have changed in re- 
sponse to the increasing substitution of mechanical power 
for slave labor and human labor otherwise regimented. Few 
laymen and no scientists today take seriously the findings 
of earlier students of the Negro. One of the most popular 
of the scientific theories of race of the last century was that 
suggested by Gratiolet in 1856. It was to the effect that 
the coronal suture of the Negro skull closed before the 
lambdoid, thus closing the bony encasement upon the Negro 
brain at an early age and arresting growth. For decades 
this served as an explanation of the inferior mental capaci- 
ties of the Negro and an alleged inability to develop men- 
tally beyond a twelve- or fourteen-year level. In spite of 
the early popularity of the theory, and the numerous studies 
supporting the assumption that the Negro for this reason 
lacked ability for abstract reasoning and had an exaggerated 
sensuous equipment, conditions and opinions had sufficiently 
changed by 1930 to make acceptable, without discomfiture 
and inconvenience, the sober findings of Dr. T. Wingate 
Todd that present scientific knowledge is uncertain about the 
brain function under the coronal suture, but can positively 
say that the power of learning by experience is located in 
that part of the brain under the lambdoid. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these “museum pieces” 
left over for this age of scientific thinking on race are Dr. 
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Van Evrie’s findings, which tended to show that if the Negro 
were educated it would alter the sloping angle of his head, 
thus destroying his center of gravity and rendering him in- 
capable of an erect posture. 

Sociologists have observed and defined “race relations 
cycles” in America, and this provides, from a different set- 
ting, an example of the response of race relations to changes 
in basic economic stresses. In the early period of the de- 
velopment of the Pacific states there was an urgent de- 
mand for labor for the prosaic tasks of road building. As 
commerce expanded, railroads were necessary to connect that 
section with the more industrially developed Eastern states. 
Americans who had been attracted to the Far West had 
been seeking to profit quickly from the newly discovered 
gold deposits which, around the middle of the century, pre- 
cipitated the gold rush. Chinese coolie labor, because it 
was content with these menial tasks, and it did not compete 
with American workers, was sought to perform the task. 
The Chinese, whose industry, loyalty, and ethical principles 
had been widely advertised, were not only tolerated but 
enthusiastically welcomed. When, however, the gold specu- 
lation collapsed, the American laborers sought to emancipate 
the American people from the curse of Chinese cheap labor. 
The issue soon assumed a pronounced racial character. Anti- 
Chinese riots developed; the Chinese were loudly described 
as immoral, criminal, treacherous, clannish, pagan, mentally 
inferior, and a menace to Americans because of their low- 
grade tastes and primitive needs. The mounting intolerance 
registered in the Exclusion Act of 1882. 

As the Chinese were barred from the country they were 
relegated to spade agriculture, to the simple fishing and 
logging work not yet profitable enough to attract the few 
settlers. A little later the Japanese were encouraged, with a 
fresh enthusiasm, to migrate in large numbers. It was in- 
sisted that it was their close and meticulous efficiency and 
prodding patience with small returns that the wild, humid 
valleys of California required. They came in large numbers, 
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but the very efficiency claimed for them became the roots 
of a new racial intolerance, crystallizing into an anti-Jap- 
anese movement. The superior efficiency of the Japanese 
farmers in agriculture was found to be a menace. They be- 
came a second “Yellow Peril,” threatening white supremacy 
in California and throughout the world. It was about this 
time that Lothrop Stoddard wrote his notable volume, The 
Rising Tide of Color. The agitation against the Japanese 
led to the famous Gentlemen’s Agreement, which virtually 
restricted immigrants to the noncompetitive fields. This was 
followed by Anti-Alien land laws designed to weaken the 
hold on agricultural land and thus to provide an artificial 
handicap in agricultural competition. Finally, under popu- 
lar racial agitation, the Government was induced to offer 
to Japan the stinging insult of the Exclusion Act of 1924. 

With the Chinese no longer competitors, and with 
smaller numbers, tension against them relaxed even as it 
mounted against the Japanese. Racial attitudes toward the © 
Chinese shifted back to the virtues of their peaceful dis- 
positions, their high civilization and quiet age-old culture. 
American interest has followed with sympathy the struggles 
of the nationalists in China, and Chinese students have re- 
ceived tolerant and even cordial welcome. 


Vil 


At least two factors seem to have been responsible for 
changes in present-day Negro-white race relations. The 
first of these is the change in Negro personality following 
elevated cultural standards, a result largely of education and 
increased cultural assimilation. The education of the Negro 
has a paradoxical quality. It presumes to pass on to this race 
the rich traditional heritage of the American culture, while 
the tradition itself restricts social participation in it. A result 
was the stimulation of wants and ambitions to which the 
larger society was in principle opposed. This supplied a new 
race issue, which became the core of a new race problem. 

Class differentiation within the Negro group, supported 
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in part by education and in part by different living levels, 
has again changed the character of the race relations. For, 
against the weight of social tradition, class interests tend to 
find elements in common across strictly racial lines. The 
homogeneity of the Negro group is also being broken down 
by rapid urbanization. This has altered the proportions of 
various classes within the Negro population, and it has also 
extended the range of effective communication between 
classes of different races, modifying in turn the racial ten- 
sions. 

As late as 1880 nearly 80 per cent of the Negroes were 
Southern and rural. The proportions had dropped to 56.3 
per cent in 1930, and by 1940 they will probably be more 
urban than rural. Urbanization has carried with it certain 
imperatives. Change of economic experience from rural to 
urban has made necessary a change of family structure. Con- 
tact with the impersonal agencies of social control in the 
city has compelled the development of new traits as sub- 
stitutes for economic and personal dependency. The city im- 
poses a demand for literacy, thus giving increased value to 
the common school. The school in turn introduces new 
values and standards, and increased literacy extends the 
range of acquaintance with the larger world of human rela- 
tions. All these factors emphasize community of interest, 
of meaning and experience, and in so doing modify race re- 
lations by humanizing these relations. 

A second factor of importance in making for changed 
relations is the disruptive effects of the new technology. Cus- 
tom maintains patterns of relations fixed so long as cus- 
tom survives. Reason and argument have but little effect 
in changing custom. It can be disturbed, however, by fac- 
tors which confound its purposes. For example, new “tech- 
nic-ways” may disturb old patterns of relations by imposing 
contrary necessities. New mores may crystallize around the 
new devices, but there is usually a period of uncertainty 
when the pattern may take any direction consistent with eco- 
nomic advantage. The automobile, for example, is compara- 
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tively new, and the mores of the highway and the ubiquitous 
service station are by no means fixed as yet. Where they 
are crystallizing, it is on a distinctly higher level of rela- 
tions, and in recognition of the heightened economic and 
cultural role of the Negro. Moreover, the racial etiquette 
is considerably modified on the highway and represents a 
pronounced difference over the older etiquette of relations 
in the fixed situation. 

The entrance of women into industry, and the fixing of 
women’s jobs, have frequently followed the introduction of 
new technics in industry which are unhampered by the male 
tradition. Similarly, for Negroes new technical achievements 
disorganize the old racial stratifications and lead to new and 
more satisfactory relations. 

A very good example of the influence of the new tech- 
nology on race relations may be noted in the tobacco in- 
dustry. This is an old American industry, but the manu- 
facturing phase of it has changed radically over recent years. 
Tobacco was at first a virtual Negro monopoly, before the 
extensive use of machinery and, later, a racial stratification 
along occupational lines arose, encouraged by the white 
workers and found profitable by the employers. But a mod- 
ern industry changes too rapidly, and is too complex for 
a caste system. Progressive change of method has created 
new tasks and displaced old ones. The exigencies of change 
have placed a tremendous strain upon the traditional dis- 
tances which separate the white and Negro workers. Phy- 
sical segregation can in most instances be only symbolic and 
can hold effectively only so long as the workers insist upon 
racial segregation for social reasons. Such segregation, how- 
ever, assumes a differential scale of advantages, which places 
the Negroes with lower wage expectations in positions of 
greater security when larger profits are sought by the in- 
dustry. Labor organizations for workers’ protection are in- 
effective so long as they assume a differential protection, 
which is contrary to the principle of organization. As a 
result, the workers must choose between unprofitable race 
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separation and new race relations based upon economic 
solidarity. 

This is only one indication of a broader trend which is 
affecting race relations. The larger significance of the in- 
stances cited may be observed in the development of a “pro- 
letariat” in the United States. The frontier psychology 
is disappearing with the fading of the frontier. There was 
a time, not so long ago, when every individual felt that he 
had the right to expect to rise to a position of power and 
affluence. It was a part of the tradition to accept unques- 
tioningly the philosophy of individualism and equal oppor- 
tunity. Equality of opportunity means ultimately the free- 
dom of everyone to rise to power and possession. But su- 
periority and possession are possible only if there are per- 
sons to whom one can be superior. Everybody cannot be 
superior to everybody else. Unless we assume a class fore- 
doomed to the role, there can be no bottom structure, and 
this is contrary to the American theory of government. 

A Harvard economist and a sociologist not so long ago 
completed a study of American business leaders. Informa- 
tion was received from eight thousand of the biggest of 
these big businessmen. Their findings are most significant 
in the light of the American belief in the principle of equal- 
ity of opportunity. These great businessmen in our demo- 
cratic society virtually constitute a caste. Does the farmer’s 
boy or the rail splitter have the equal opportunity to elevate 
himself to a position of superiority? Only 12 per cent of 
those men had come from farmer families, and only 10 
per cent from laborers’ families. 

The world is settling down. It is becoming painfully ap- 
parent to workers in general that their chances of becoming 
anything but workers are increasingly limited. For the first 
time in American history labor appears to be becoming 
seriously class conscious. The old craft union was not class 
conscious; but the C.I.O. (Committee on Industrial Organi- 
zation) seems more definitely so. There is abundant evi- 
dence in the consolidation and loss of capital holdings that 
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_the upper middle class is definitely shrinking. Not only 

has this new class found voice through the industrial union, 
but it has achieved some political solidarity. Along with 
this trend is the disappearance of individualism as a fetish, 
and labor’s use of co-operative techniques in its revolt against 
the pressure of what it conceives to be another class interest. 
It is now overtly and somewhat triumphantly asserting its 
rights asa class. This has profound significance for the racial 
situation, as is evidenced in the continual breaking of color 
lines in the interest of common class interests. 

Two recent developments, involving the economic status 
of the Negro, may be noted by way of pointing out the re- 
sponse of race relations to these larger currents of change. 
In the South the focus of industrialism has been in iron and 
steel around Birmingham. Here the major attractions for 
the industries have been “low labor costs,” the absence of 
labor organizations, and a proximity to raw materials. There 
are in this area 20,000 Negro coal miners, about 3,500 ore 
miners, and some 15,000 iron and steel workers. These 
Negro workers have been from 40 to 80 per cent of all 
workers engaged in mining and iron and steel work. Con- 
trary to public expectation, these workers have recently been 
active in labor union activities and, along with those white 
workers who recognized their importance in the field, have 
succeeded in impressing their condition upon employers. 
Years of fruitless work in racially separated labor organiza- 
tions brought no results. Over the past four years of ener- 
getic union organization there has been an increase in mem- 
bership to about 35,000, of which number fully 25,000 are 
Negroes, and in this area there are over 100 mixed unions. 

The new development in the labor movement is inter- 
esting because it has followed broadly the general industrial 
organization lines. Negro workers are now recognizing in 
the C.1.O. the most strategic weapon for their advance as 
a class. It means for them the abolition of economic segre- 
gation. They know that they will perhaps never rise to the 
level of wealth of which they once dreamed. In these new 
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organizations they are officeholders as well as members, 
and their numbers are increasing. Even the Negro middle 
class sees this new tendency as the salvation of the Negro 
worker. The Negro National Bar Association said: 


The present national effort of the Committee on Industrial Organ- 
ization toward organization of American workers into industrial 
unions represents a not to be neglected opportunity for Negro work- 
ers to become an integral part of the great body of organized labor 
in the United States, and thus to advance the status of Negro workers 
as has never been possible before. 


Today there are over 100,000 Negro members of the 
C.1.O. In New York a recent study, by Franklin, revealed 
that in 1935, of 242,794 members, 39,574 or 9.3 per cent 
were Negroes. This contrasts strikingly with 1928 when 
only 3.8 per cent of the organized workers in the city were 
Negroes. The whole psychology of the Negro worker has 
changed. No longer are they the innocent strike breakers 
who could well justify their behavior as necessary for sur- 
vival. They are frequently not only the basic support of 
strike activities but take a leading role in them. 

Biracial organization in labor has not been confined to the 
urban setting. Very much the same pattern has been followed 
by white and Negro sharecroppers in Arkansas, Alabama, and 
Tennessee. Frankly accepting themselves as sharecroppers 
and laborers, and in the face of constantly declining status 
as owners, they now seek jointly their security as farm labor. 
Over 10,000 are members of the Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union. A young minister, down in Mississippi, is directing 
one of the most extraordinary agricultural and social experi- 
ments in the country. The Delta Co-operative Farm is not 
only experimenting in collective agricultural development, 
but in collective racial progress, within the social mores of 
the section. 

VIII 


In spite of the leisurely nature of change in the basic 
social relations between the white and Negro races in the 
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country, it can be observed that those relations have been 
considerably altered over the past generation. This change is 
taking place more rapidly in the South than in the North. 
The economic forces referred to are tending generally to 
break up the solidarity of cultural interests in America, and 
with this certain provincialisms which have expressed them- 
selves in the past in intense prejudices. In the course of 
urbanization both of white and Negro populations, social re- 
lations are tending to become more impersonal and second- 
ary, thus transferring much of the actual control of rela- 
tions from custom to law. As the South becomes economi- 
cally and culturally emancipated, the tensions which have in- 
volved the Negro have relaxed. 

Despite the weight of tradition there is a progressive 
shifting of these racial relations, notably in the South, from 
a castelike structure to a class organization. In the latter, 
individual and group personalities tend to be shaped more 
by occupations than by racial pressures. It has been observed 
that the Negro doctor is more like the white doctor than he 
is like the Negro peasant. Moreover, communication, which 
is the essence of the process of acculturation, takes place more 
readily across the occupational lines than between occupa- 
tional levels of the same race. Increased mobility tends to 
break down provincialism and to extend the range of social 
tolerance. The traveled man has less emotional attachment 
to a single unalterable order of life. He becomes more like 
the conceptual marginal man, the cosmopolite, who is at 
home in many worlds. It is on the margin of these inter- 
communicating worlds that active changes occur. It is on 
the margins of cultures that civilizations, historically, have 
grown up. 

There are indications of a revolt among the younger 
generation of white Southerners against a binding complex 
of traditions which, while maintaining a pressure for the ra- 
cial status guo, have inevitably fostered a dangerous con- 
servatism regarding other social development. The newer 
generations lack the incentives to bitter repression and, ex, 
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cept as these hold over from a respected past, they do not 
operate with the same force. It is now more the mood of 
the times to be more liberal regarding matters of race as 
well as matters of religion, politics, and economics. The new 
direction of these relations seems to suggest the possibility 
of an even wider range of communication in the future, and 
this follows increased contact, the dissemination and use of 
a larger body of essential literature, an unavoidable increase 
in common experiences, and a necessity for greater realism 
in order to sense and to understand the motives and attitudes 
and aspirations of other groups. 

The new racialism manifest in Europe since 1933 has 
many of the features of a cult. It is based upon a racial 
theory which has no support in science, and it has been in- 
vested with the emotional content of a doctrine. It is made 
to justify and to explain a variety of economic and political 
interests. Fascism and Nazism may be regarded as desperate 
attempts to preserve an economic and political organization 
which is threatened by the collapse, or near-collapse, in what 
seems to be a disintegrating world. Dictators must act 
swiftly, dramatically, and emotionally. The rise of dictators 
has provided an opportunity to utilize to the full the emo- 
tions which can be aroused promptly around the issue of 
race. 

Germany has taken the lead in emphasizing racialism, 
politically, by utilizing anew the fictitious doctrine of Aryan- 
ism, with the rise of the National Socialists to power. Since 
the Jews have had some economic importance in Europe, at- 
tacks have been directed against them, with results marked 
by expulsion, expropriation of property, physical violence, 
and constant insults. There has been, however, open and 
official derogation of other races along with the attempt to 
maintain the principle of racial superiority as an instrument 
of state policy. The rationalizations based upon this doc- 
trine are a part of the policy of solidifying the morale of 
the nation. According to Herr Hitler: “World peace will 
eventually be based upon the victorious sword of the super- 
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race which will take the world into the service of a higher 
culture. Nearly all present-day culture is the creation of 
the Aryan.” 

Race problems as here described take on curious char- 
acteristics—characteristics that belong to economic imperial- 
ism, to nationalism, and to religious emotionalism. They 
are, nevertheless, real, and confusion of the issues is further 
evidence of the fictitious nature of race and color as political 
instruments. We have noted how the spectre of race arose 
as a new emotional urge to conflict, conquest, and exploita- 
tion—and the excuse for it. It is now evident that belief 
in the fundamental racial differences is less the cause than 
the result of a desire for exploitation. 

Race, as one of the most convenient rallying points of 
the emotions of peoples, has great significance for the eco- 
nomic orders and political thought of present-day Europe. 
The U.S.S.R. has made an important bid for the allegiance 
of subject peoples to its economic system by repudiating 
racial philosophies and penalizing the expression of racial 
antagonisms. The totalitarian states, by a confusing of race 
with nationality, have invited the opposition of other peoples, 
and fostered antagonistic aggression of their own nationals 
in the advancement of economic practices of doubtful fea- 
sibility. In the fusion of racial, political, and economic ends 
they have stirred emotions to a fervor adequate for the pur- 
poses of a crusade. 

It is of little importance as yet to the racialists and their 
followers that science finds no basis of support for their most 
potent and useful arguments. A distinguished group of Brit- 
ish scholars, including Julian S. Huxley, A. C. Haddon, 
and A. M. Carr-Saunders, have recently made this observa- 
tion about race and the present world problems, in closing 
their discussion of the scientific factors involved in the pres- 
ent race ferment: 

The violent racialism to be found in Europe today is a symptom of 


Europe’s exaggerated nationalism: it is an attempt to justify national- 
ism on a non-nationalist basis, to find a firm basis in objective science 
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for ideas and policies which are generated internally by a particular 
economic and political system, and have real relevance only in refer- 
ence to that system. ‘The cure for the racial mythology, with its 
accompanying self-exaltation and persecution of others, which now 
besets Europe, is a re-orientation of the nationalist ideal, and, in the 
practical sphere, an abandonment of claims by nations to absolute 
sovereign rights. Meanwhile, however, science and the scientific 
spirit can do something by pointing out the biological realities of the 
ethnic situation, and by refusing to lend her sanction to the absurdities 
and the horrors perpetrated in her name. Racialism is a myth, and 
a dangerous myth at that. It is a cloak for selfish economic aims 
which in their uncloaked nakedness would look ugly enough. And 
it is not scientifically-grounded. The essence of science is the appeal 
to fact.® 


Further changes in race relations in America will de- 
pend not only upon fundamental domestic economic read- 
justments but also to some extent upon world economics. In- 
crease of education, which is now inevitable as a phase of 
general cultural development, will make a fixed status for 
the Negro improbable. ‘New technical developments will 
continue to disturb the social and racial mores, creating new 
situations in which the racial etiquette will be undefined. 
Urbanization and industrialization will continue to shift the 
basis of relations from a caste to a class structure. In the 
end there will be less emphasis on the significance of race 
difference than upon the solidarity of class interests. 


* Julian S. Huxley, A. C. Haddon, and A. M. Carr-Saunders, We Euro- 
peans (London, 1935), p. 287. By permission of Jonathan Cape, Ltd. 
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